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A. W. MORANT, M. Inst. CX, Bobouoh Enoineer, Leeds. 

$ttst ^rtsfiifiiia. 

LEWIS ANGELL, M. Inst. CX, London. 

J. O. LYNDE, M. Inst. CX, Manchester. 
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©rHaarj $$tml)ra of Cnnnril. 
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C. DUNSCOMBE, M.A., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., City Engineer. Liverpool. 
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S. HARPUR, Assoc H. Ikbt. C.E., Surveyor TO the Local Board, Merthyh 
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J. LOBLEY, Assoc. M. Inst. CX, Borough Enoineer, Hamlet. 
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T. C. THORBURN, C.E., Borouoh Engineer, Birkenhead. 
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gidrirt ^mtorarn &ttntaxus. 

Hoke Counties District.— E. B, ELLICE-CLARK, Assoc. M. Inst. CX, 4, West- 
minster Chamrehs, S.W. 

Midland Counties District.— E. PRITCHARD, C.E., Birmingham. 

Yorkshire District.— B. C. CROSS, C.E, Dewsbury. 

Lancashire and Cheshire District. — R. VAWSER, M. Inst. CX, 2, Cooper 
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Central Ijunorarn Setrtiarn. 
C. JONES, Assoc. Inbt. CX, Ealtno, W. 

Snunttr. 

LEWIS ASGELL, M. Inst. CX, London. 
GRAHAM SMITH, Assoc. M. Inst. CX, 6, Westminster Chambers, London, S.W. 
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HARRISON, J. T.,M. Inst. C.E Local Government Board, Whitehall. 

HAYWOOD, W.,M. Inst. C.E Guildhall, City of London. 
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TULLOCH, Muoa H, R.E., Assoc Inst Local Government Board, Whitehall. 

C.E. 



MEMBERS. 
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ANGELL, L., M. Inst. C.E. Weatminster, and West Ham Local Board, Town 
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Ahsoomb, J. S Borongh Snrvevor, Maidstone, Kent. 

Abhibtead, BiOHABD .. .. Surveyor to the Improvement Commissioners, 

Bingley, Yorkshire. 

ASHMEAD, P,,M. Inst. C.E. Borough Surveyor, Bristol. 
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Aavm wall, H. S Lata Borongh Surveyor, Macclesfield. 

BiXBB, B. Snrvevor to the Local Board, WillenhaU, Stafford- 

BlJIXS, W. City Surveyor, Rochester. 

Batten, W. Abboo. M. Inst. Late Local Board Surveyor to the Manor of 
C.E. Anton, Warwickshire; 150, Lozclls Road, Hands- 

worth, near Birmingham. 

Baylls, T. W. Surveyor to the Local Board, Redditch. 

Beaumont, J. Late Borongh Surveyor, Beverley. 

BiDDLB, G Borongh Surveyor, Bootle-cum-Linaore, Lanosv 

Bljotshaw, W Borough Surveyor, Congleton, Cheshire. 

BvuUMfs, H. P., M Inst C.E. City Surveyor, Exeter; Hon. Secretary Western 
(Member of Council.) District. 

Bourne, J , 

Both, W. J., Assoc H. Inst. Borongh Surveyor, Walsall, Staffordshire. 
GE. 

Bressey.J. T Surveyor to the Local Board, Waustead, Essex. 

Bbxthmtos, T Public Hall, Haalingdon. 
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Ueiesuiy, B Town Surveyor, Newton-iu-Makorfleld, Lanca- 

Bhottohton, TnOHAB .. Borough Surveyor, Warwick. 

Beyan, W. B., M. Inst. C.E. Borough and Water Engineer, Blackburn. 

( Member of Council.) 

Bucihah, E., Assoc. M. lost Borough Surveyor, Ipswich. 
CM. 

Bornkam, F. W Borough Surveyor, High Wycombe, Bucks. 

Boston, J. H. Surveyor to the Local Board, Audenshaw, Lttu- 

BoTLn, G. J. .. Borough Surveyor, Shrewsbury, Salop. 

Cabtwrisht, J, Assoc. M. Borough Surveyor, Bury, Lancashire. 
Inst C.E, 

GruHODWiBo, 8 Town Surveyor, St. Thomas, near Eieter. 

Ulabkx, H. F Surveyor to the Local Board, Briton Ferry, 

Glamorgan. 

Clavvt, E. Borough Surveyor, Burton-upun-Trent. 

Ooohlax, P. B 16, St, James's How, Sheffield. 

Cole, G-, M.B.E., M.S.I. . . City Surveyor, Hereford. 

CoKMtt, A. Borough Surveyor, Kidderminster. 

Cook, John Surveyor to the Local Board, North Bierley, 

Yorkshire. 
Coolthdbbt, Tints. .. ,. Borough Surveyor, Derby. 
Cousins, E., H. Inst. C.E. .. Borough Surveyor, Swansea. 

Cowell, B\ N. Surveyor to the Local Board, Harrow, Middlesex. 

Cos, J. H. Borough Surveyor, Town HalL Bradford. 

CaAimiEE,W., Assoc, M. luat. Borougli Surveyor, Southport. 

C.E. 
Crams, J Surveyor to the Local Board, Sliildon and East 

Thiokley (Old Shildon, by Darlington). 
Ceawshat, C. M. H. .. Surveyor to the Local Board, Heston, LJe worth, 

and Hoonslow; Colby Lodge, Spring Grove, 

Meworth. 

Cbeokeh, H. 8 Surveyor to the Local Board, Bromley, Kent. 

Cbosb, B. C. (Member of Borough Surveyor, Dewebury, Yorkshire; Hon. 

Council.) Secretary Yorkshire District. 

Cbdbb, T Surveyor to the Local Board, Warminster, Wilt- 

Cdhby, HaTHzw, jun., Abboo. Borough Engineer, Dover. 
M. Inst C.E. 

Cuktis, J. P. Surveyor to the Local Board, Stapleton, near 

Bristol. 

Davidson, B., Assoc. M. Inst. Borough Surveyor, Sheffield. 
C.E. {Member of Council.) 

Davos, K. Borongh Surveyor, Brecknock. 

Davis, A- T. Surveyor to the Sanitary Authority, Solihull, 

Warwickshire. 

Da visor, Thos. T. H Surveyor to the Local Board, Swindon, Wilts. 

Dawson, W. Surveyor to the Local Board, St. George, 

Gloucestershire. 
DEACON, G. F., M. Inst. Water Engineer, Liverpool 

C.E (Past President.) 
Dint, William Surveyor to the Local Board, NelBOn-iu-Marsden, 

Lancashire. 
Dbvib, 3. Surveyor to the Local Board, Oldbury, Woroester- 

Dkwey, L Surveyor to the Local Board, Cheshunt, Herts. 

Dickenson, G. Surveyor to the Local Board, Leigh, Lancashire. 

Ditoham, H Borough Surveyor, Harwich. 

Downis, Jons S. L Surveyor to the Local Board, Skelton, Cleveland. 
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DyNBCOHHB, 0., M.A., Assoc. City Engineer, Liverpool. 
MXC.B. (Member of Council.) 

Earnshaw, J. T., Abboc. M. Borough Surveyor, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lanca- 

Inst. C.E, shire. 

Baths, J. T. Borough Surveyor, West Bromwioh. 

Edwards, J. V West Biding Offices, Kirkgate, Wakefield. 

Ei.lice-Clabk, E. B., Assoc. 4, Westminster Chambers, S.W. ; Htm. Secretary 

M. Inst, C.E. (Member of Home Counties District 

Council.') 

Esoott, B. B. 8. Borough Engineer, Kali fas. 

Farrab, J., M. Inst. C.E. 12, Market Street, Bury. 

Fbbbday, J. W Surveyor to the Local Board, Wednesbory, Staf- 
fordshire. 

Fowleh, A. M., M. Inst. Borough Engineer and Property Surveyor, New- 

C.E. (limber of Council.) castle-on -Tyne. 

Fox, W. H., Assoc. M. Inst. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Barrow-ln-Fur- 

C.E. neBS. 

Fbobt, T Town Surveyor, Leek, Staffordshire. 

Gamble, B. 6 Borough Surveyor, Grantham, Lincolnshire. 

Gill,W Surveyor to the Local Board, Dukinneld.Cheshire. 

Gledhill, Thomas .. .. Town Surveyor, Heckmondwi eke, Yorkshire. 

Goldswobth, W. Surveyor to the Local Board, Present, Lancashire. 

Goodchild, T Surveyor to the Local Board, Toddingtiiu, 

Middlesex. 

(3 bay, W. H Borough Surveyor, Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire. 

Hall, J. A Surveyor to the Local Board, Toxteth Park, 

Liverpool. 
Hall, J. G., Assoc. M. Inst. City Surveyor, Canterbury. 

C.E. 

Hall, J Borough Surveyor, Stockton -on -Toes, Durham. 

Hall, M Borough Surveyor, South Shields, Durham. 

Halleb, J. Surveyor to tne Local Board, Swinlou, near 

Botherham. 
Habding, J. B., Assoc. Inst. Surveyor to the Local Board, Epsom, Surrey. 

O.E. 
Hardwtckb, A., Assoc. Inst. Borough Surveyor, Longtou, Staffordshire, 

O.E. 
Harfub, S., Abboc. M. Inst. Surveyor to the Local Board, Merthyr Tydfil, 

C.E. (Member of Council.) Glamorganshire. 

Habby, E. W. Town Surveyor, Harrogate, W. B. Yorkshire, 

Hart, J., Assoc M. lust. Borough Surveyor, St. Helens, Lancashire. 

C.E. 

Habtlet, J, Borough Surveyor, Iancaster. 

Heap, W. E , Surveyor to the Local Board, Norden, near 

Boohdale. 
Hewson, T., Assoc. M. Inst, Borough Surveyor, Rochdale. 

C.E. (Member of Council.) 

Hits, Joseph Surveyor to the Local Board, Hurst Brook, 

Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Heywood, T Surveyor, Barton, Eoclea, Winton, and Monton, 

Pftbcroft, near Manchester. 

Hildred, D Borough Surveyor, Batley, Yorkshire. 

Hodge, It. Late Borough Surveyor, Plymouth. 

Holmes, J Surveyor to the Local Board, Selby, Yorkshire. 

Holt, Thomas Surveyor to the Local Board, Whitworth, near 

Bochdale- 
Hobnibbook, J. H. C. B. . . Borough Surveyor, Beigate, Surrey. 
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HowAsn, W. F., Assoc, M. IS, OayoncUsh Street, Ohesterrleld. 
Inst C.E. 

Howcroft, James Survovor to the Local Board, Kirkleatham, 

Yorkshire. 

Hdghb, Eobt. Town Surveyor, BhyL Flintshire. 

Inch, R. H., Assoc Inst. O.E. Town Surveyor, Lowestoft, Suffolk 

Jsnnings, G Borough Surveyor, Dsnesford, Nelson Street, 

Botherhnm. 

Jkfsos, W. M., Assoc M. Survejor to tlie Local Board, Tipton, Staffordshire. 

Inst C.B. 

Jibbam, G. B., Assoc M. Surveyor to the Local Board, WaJthamstow, Essex. 

Inst. C.E. 

JONES, C, Assoc. Inet. C.E. Survoyor to the Local Board, Ealing, Middlesex. 

(General Son. Secretary,') 

Junks, T. Mathews, Assoc. City Survoyor, Chester. Engineer Dee Bridge 

M. Inst. C.E. Commissioners. 

Knowles, E. Borough Survoyor, Aeerington, Lancashire. 

Latham, E. D., Assoc. M. Borough Surveyor, Middlesbrough, Yorkshire. 

Inst. C.E. 

Lea, J. T. Surveyor to the Local Board Wallasey, Cheshire. 

Lxs, Amos Borough Surveyor, Stalybridge, Lanoashire. 

Lbbts, Wm. H 29, Stuart Street, Luton, Bedfordshire. 

LEMON, J., M. Inst.C.E. .. Consulting Engineer, Southampton. 
(Part Prtrtdent.) 

Littlb, J Surveyor to the Local Board, Torquay, Devonshire. 

LrvffiAV, J, G., Assoc. Inst. Consulting Engineer to the Local Board, Ventnor. 

C.E. 

Loblbt, J., Assoc M. Inat. Borough Surveyor, Hanley, Staffordshire. 

C.E. (Member of Council.) 

Lockwood, P.O., M. InatO.E. Borough Surveyor, Brighton, Sussex. 

Loftbotjbb, J. P. Town Surveyor, Stroud, Gloucestershire. ' 

Losodih, T. Borough Surveyor, Warrington. 

LovsaOT, C. 0. Local Board, Watford, Herts. 

Ltnam, C. Late Borough Surveyor, Stoke-on-Trent. 

L¥NDE f J. G., M. Inst C.E. The Orchard, Greenheys, Manchester. 

(Part President.) 

Ltoh, E Surveyor to the Local Board, BameL 

Mo Heath, A. G Surveyor to the Local Board, Sale, Cheshire, 

MuKik, II. U., Assoc M. Inst City Engineer, Carlisle. 

C.E. 

Marsh, T. T., Assoc Inst. Town Surveyor, Llandudno, Carnarvonshire. 

C.E. 

Maugham, J Borough Surveyor, Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire. 

Mat, P. J. C Surveyor to the Sanitary Authority, Town Mailing. 

MrroHZLL, J Surveyor to the Local Board, Hyde, Manchester. 

Mobant, A. W., M. Inst C.E. Borough Engineer, Leeds. 
■ (Pretident.) 

Moesab, W. B Borough Surveyor, Weymouth and Melcombe 

Regis, Dorsetshire. 

Nbwit, W. Surveyor to the Local Board, Harborne, Stafford- 

Newmah, F. Borough Engineer, Byde, Isle of Wight. 

Niwton, J., M. Inst. C.E. .. Carlton Buildings, Manchester. 

Nicholson, 11 Sanitary Authority, Axbridge. 

Noot, W. Surveyor to the Looiil Board, Toubridge, Kent. 
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Pagan, J. Late Borough Surveyor, Wakefield, Yorkshire; 

Surveyor-General, West Coast of Africa. 
Palmer, J. E. Surveyor to the Local Board, Ma] vera, Worcester- 

Pabkkr, J Borough Surveyor, Bridgwater, Somerset 

Parby, A. W., Absoo. SI. Inst. Borough Surveyor, Beading, 

O.E. (Member of Owttotf.) 

Pbtch, J. Borough Surveyor, Scarborough. 

Puxjook, J.H. Borough Surveyor, Northampton. 

Pile, Philip Local Board Surveyor, Ilfraoombe, Devon. 

Pollard, H. S Surveyor to the Local Board, Sheerness, Kent 

Prick, John, Absoo. M. Inst. Surveyor to the Barton -upoii-Irw ell Sanitary 

O.E. Authority, Putricroft, near Manchester. 

PBITOHABD, E. .. .. 87, Waterloo Street, Birmingham, and 27, Great 

(Past President.) George Street, S.W- ; Son. Secretary Midland 
District. 

PnOOTOB, J., M. Inst. O.E. .. Borough Surveyor, Bolton, Lancashire. 

(Member of OoimeS.) 

Pitrjtell, E. J (Sty Surveyor, Coventry, Warwickshire. 

Ramsat, H.M Surveyor to the Local Board, Twickenham, 

London. 

Bud, Kiohabd City Surveyor, Gloucester. 

Richards, E. M., Absoo. M. Borough Surveyor, Leamington. 

Inst. O.E. 

Richardson, W. A. ,. .. Surveyor to the Local Board, Tranmere, Cheshire. 

Rohson, O. O SurveyortotheLooalBoard,WiUeBden,Middleflex. 

Rogers, J, E, Surveyor to the Local Board, Hornaey, London. 

Eowe, Wm Tiverton, Devon. 

Roils, H. Surveyor to the Local Board, Btretford, Lancashire. 

Sadler, G, W Surveyor to the Sanitary Authority, Cheltenham. 

Salibbubt, R. Burnham, Bomerset. 

Sargent, B. Borough Surveyor, Newhury, Berks. 

Scott, R. S Surveyor to the Local Board, Ventnor, Iele of 

Wight 

Scnrvra, W Borough Surveyor, Pontefract, Yorkshire. 

Shauhan, E Surveyor to the Local Board, Wellingborough, 

Northamptonshire. 
Sharp, J. Pox, M. Inst O.E. Borough Surveyor, Hull. 
Sbtjttlewobth, F, H. .. Surveyor to the Local Board, Littleboreugh, 

Lancashire. 

Sdkpbon, J. D. Dnke of Devonshire's Offices, Buxton. 

Smethcrbt, J, H. Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 

Smith, B. B Late Surveyor to the Local Board, Sanitary 

Engineer, Oswald Bond, Oswestry, Salop. 
Smith, G.F. Suryeyorto the Local Board, MuWton, War- 

Smith, H. O. Engineer to the Commissioners, Chiswick, Mid- 

Smith, J. H Borough Surveyor, Taunton, Somersetshire. 

Smith, J. W. M. Borough Surveyor, Wrexham, Dentiighshire. 

Silencer, J. P., Assoc, M. Inst Borough Surveyor, Tyneniouth, Northumberland. 
C.E. 

SPHrHSALL, W. E. Late Town Surveyor, Folkestone, Kent. 

Stainthobpe, T. W. .. .. Surveyor to the Urban Sanitary Authority, Town 

Hall, Loftus, Saltburn-by-the-Sea. 

Stroud, J. W Surveyor to the Local Board, Alverstoke, Hants. 

Stdbhb, We Borough Surveyor, Over Darwen. 

BcneekUBD,T.,Assoc.M.I.C.E. Borough Surveyor, Blackpool. 

Swarbrick, Joseph .. Surveyor to the Local Board, Withiugton, near 

Manchester. 
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Taylos, H. Surveyor to the Local Board, Clevedon, Somerset 

Taylor, J. II Surveyor to the Local Board. Buxton, Derbyshire. 

Thompson, G All Saints Chambers, Derby. 

Thompson, R. Surveyor to the Local Board, Waterloo, near 

Liverpool. 
Thoms, G. E., Assoc. H. Inst Borough Engineer, Wolverhampton. 

C.E. 
Thomson, P. W. .. .. .. Surveyor to the Urban Authority, Willingtou 

Quay, Northumberland, 

TuonmiEU, T. O. Town Surveyor, Birkenhead. 

(3ftmier of Council.') 

Thobrold, 8. E. Surveyor to the Local Board, Bonth Stockton. 

Thwaiteb, C, M. Inst C.E... Late Borough Engineer, Sunderland, Durham; 

Woodlands, Isleworth. 
Till, W. S., H. Inst. C.E. .. Borough Surveyor, Birmingham. 
(Vitx-Pmndent.) 

Toms, Surveyor to the Local Board, Eastbourne. 

Tbafp, S. 0. 88, Mosley Street, Manchester. 

Tcbou, E. 0. B. .. ., .. Surveyor to the Local Board, Goole, Yorkshire. 



Walked, T., Assoc. Inst. C.E. Surveyor to the Local Board, Croydon, Surrey. 

WaBB,C.E.,AbboO. Inst. C.E. Gaudy Street Chambers, Exeter. 

Waiunq, T., M. Inst. C.E. .. St. John's Square, Cardiff. 

Whnmlmb, W. H., M. Inst. Borough Surveyor, Boston, Lincolnshire. 

C.E. 

Whits, W. H., M. Inst C.E. City Surveyor, Oxford. 

{Member of Cornea.) 

Whttbhousm, J Surveyor to the Local Board, Eton, Buckingham- 

Whitlow, Henby Borough Engineer, Clitheroe. 

Wilson, William .. .. Surveyor to the District Local Board, Dalton-in- 

Wilson, J. P Surveyor to the Urban Authority of Hindloy, 

19, Lord Street Hindley, near Wigan. 

WiLSOif, J Surveyor to the Local Board, Bacup, Lancashire. 

Wood, A. B. Surveyor to the Local Board, Tunstall. 

WaiaHT, J. Borough Surveyor, Macclesfield, Cheshire. 
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TOWNS AND DISTRICTS BEPEESENTED BY MEMBERS 
OF THE ASSOCIATION. 



Acobiwoton E.Knowles. 

Aldehshot J. Galsworthy. 

Alvbbhtoke J.W.Stroud. 

Abhton -ondeb -Lyne J. T. Eamahaw, 

Aston Mamob W. Batten. 

J. H. Burton. 

H. Nicholson, 

Baohp J. Wilson. 

Babnet E.Lyon. 

Babbow-w-Ptibskbs W. H. Pox. 

Babtoh-ufok-Ibwell John Price. 

Babton,Booles,Winton,andMontoii T. Heywood. 

Batley D. Hildred. 

Betzbley .. .. J. Beaumont. 

Bingley R. Annistead. 

BlHKENHEAD T. G. ThorDUTn. 

lilBMIBGKAM W. S. Till. 

„ E. Pritchard. 

Blackb-obn W. B. Bryan. 

Blackpool T. Sunderland. 

Bolton J. Proctor. 

Bootle-otjm-Lihaobe G. Biiidle. 

Bostoh W. H. Wheeler. 

Bottrii-emottth G. B. Andrews. 

Bradford J. H. Cox. 

Bbidgwateb J. Parker. 

Brecknock B, Daiiea. 

Brighton P. C. Lockwood. 

Bbietol F. Asbmead. 

Beiton Fkhey H.F.Clarke. 

Beomley H.B. Oregeen. 

Buhnhah, Somebset R. Salisbury. 

Btjbton-tjfon-Tbeht E. Clavey, 

BttBY J. Cartwright 

Buxton J. H. Taylor. 

„ J. Farrar. 

„ J. D. Simpson. 

Gaktrbhubt J. G. Hall. 

Cabdiw T. Waring. 

Caelisle H. U. MoKle. 

Cheltenham G.W.Sadler. 

L. Dewey. 

J. M. Jones. 

Chesterfield W. F. Howard. 

CmBwlOK H. 0. Smith. 

Cl.EYEDOX, Soheeset H.Taylor. 

Glitbebob Henry Whitlow. 

Congleton W. Blacksliaw. 

Coventby E.J. PnmclL 
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TOWNS AND DE3XBI0TB REPBESENTED BY MBMBKBS. 

Oboydon T. Walker. 

DALTOS-rs-FitBNEB9 William Wilson. 

Derby Thoa. Ooulthurst. 

, O. Thompson. 

Dkwruuhy B.C. Cross. 

Dover.. .. , M. Curry, 

Dueisfield W.Gill. 

Ealing O. Jones. 

Eastbourne .. C. Tomes. 

Epbok J.B.Harding. 

Eton J. Whitehonse. 

Exeter H. P. Boulnola. 

Folkestone .. W. E. Bpringal 1 . 

Gloucester B. Read. 

GOOLE, YOBESHTRH E. 0. B.TudOT. 

Gbanthah, I.inoolnbbibb .. 8. G. Gamble. 

Great Grimsby J. Manghan. 

Halifax E. R. S. Eaoott. 

Hahlbt J. Lobley. 

Harbornb W. Newsy. 

Harrogate, W. B. Yorkshire E. W. Harry. 

Harrow F. N. Cowell, 

Harwich H. Ditcham. 

Habunqdeh: T. Bretherton. 

Ueoejuondwicke T. Gledhill. 

Hebetobd G.Cole. 

High Wtodhbb P. W. Bnrnham. 

HitTOLEY J. P. Wilson. 

Horhsey J. R. Rogers. 

HocKstow C. M. H. Crawshay, 

HOVE .. E. B. tl lice-Clark. 

Hull J. Foe Sharp. 

Hcrbt Brook J. Heys. 

Htoe J. Mitchell. 

Ilfbaookhe Philip Pile. 

Ipswich E. Buokham, 

Islewobtb C. M. H. Crawebay. 

„ O. M. Thwailes. 

Kiddebminsteh A. Comber. 

Kihkleatham J. Howoroft. 

Lancaster J.Hartley. 

Lbamnqton E. M. Richards. 

Leeds A. W. Morant. 

Leek T.Frost 

Leicester E. L. Stephens. 

Leigh, Lancashire G. Dickenson. 

Littlbbobouqh F. H. Sbuttteworth. 

Liverpool 0. Dunaoombe. 

„ G. F. Deacon. 

„ J. H. Bmethurat. 

Llandudno T. T. Marks. 

Loetcs, Saltburn-by-the-Sea .. T. W. Stainthorpe. 

Longton A. Hardwicke. 

Lowestoet R. H. Inch. 

Luton, Bedfordshire W. H. Lcete. 
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TOWNS AND DISTRICTS BBPBXBEKT8D BIT MEMBERS. 

J.Wright. 

H. S. ABpLnwaU. 

Maidstone J. 8. Ansoomb. 

Mn. T wiit J, B, Palmer. 

ManchebTeB J. Allison. 

„ .. .. J.G. Lyndo. 

B. Vawser. 

Mebthyb Tydhl 8. Harpnr. 

Middlesbbouqh .. , .. E. D. Latham, 

Milibkton G. F. Smith. 

Nbmow W. Dent 

Ne-hbuby B. Sargent. 

Newcastle- ufon-Tyxk A. M. Fowler. 

N »wiyn.--m- M a k wmn m .n ,, ,. ,. E. Brierlfsy. 

NOBDMN W. E-Heap. 

NOBTHAMFTON J. H. Pldoock. 

North Bddut J. Oook. 

Oldbctby J. Derto. 

Oswestry B. & Smith. 

Otto Dabwd W. Btabbs. 

Oziobd W. H. White. 

Plymouth H. Alty. 

, B. Hodge. 

Pontkfbaot W. Soriven. 

Pkwoot .. W. Qoldsworth, 

Phbstwbjh e.O.Trapp. 

BuDraa A. W. Parry. 

Ridditoh T. W. Bay 11b. 

IIiioa'hs J. H.O. B. Homihrook. 

Bail. Robt. Hughes. 

Rochdale T. llewBon. 

Bochestbb W. Banks. 

ROTHaBHAH .. .. ■■ .. (i. Jennings. 

Btdb F. Newman. 

Sals A.G. MeBeath. 

Sgabbobotjsh J. Fetch. 

SlLBT, YOBSSHJBB J. HolmOS. 

Bhbbbhkb H. S. Pollard. 

Bhxftiild R. Davidson. 

P. B. Coghlan. 

Sbilcon and East Tbioklst .. J. Craggs. 

Shbewsbcby J. G. Butler. 

Bkelton John Downie. 

Solihull, Wabwickshibs .. .. A. T. Davis. 

Southampton J. Lemon. 

Bouthpobt W. Orabtree. 

South Shields H. Hall. 

Sooth Btooktob? S. B. Thorrold. 

Staltbbldoe Amos Lee. 

Staflbton J. P. Curtis. 

Stooxton-on-Tsis .. .. '.. .. J.Hall. 

Btokjs-on-Theht C. Lynam. 

BTBATTOttD-ON-AVON T. T. Alien. 

Stbbttobd H. Boyle. 

Stbotjd J. P. tollhouse. 
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TOWNS AKD DISTRICTS RXPBBSZNTED BY KXMBXBB. 

St. Qbobob, (SLorcuTEBsHmi W. Dawson. 

St. HeTiEKB, Lancashire J.Hart. 

Si, Thohab, near Exeter S. Churchward. 

Swansea 0. Conaioa. 

Swindon, Wilts T. V. H. Darison. 

Swihton, neab Eothebham .. .. J. C. Haller. 

Taunton J. H. Smith. 

Tedmhgtoh T. Qoodohild. 

Tewkesbury, Glouobbtbbbbxbb W. H. Gray. 

Tipton, STArroniiSHrEE W. H. Jepeou. 

Tiverton, Devon .. Wm. Hove. 

Tonbbumu W. Nook 

Tobotay .. .. J. Little. 

Town HattOra F. J. C. May. 

Toitbth Park, LmDOOL .. .. J.A.Hall. 

Tbanmebx W. A. BtehardaoB. 

Tonbtall A. & Wood. 

Twickenham H. M. Bamflay. 

Xynkmooth J.P.Spencer. 

Ventnoh H. 8. Scott. 

„ J.G.LiToaay. 

Wadtmld T. V. Edward*. 

Wallasey J. TTXea. 

Walsall W.J. Bora. 

Walthaxbtow G. B. Jerram. 

Wanbtsad J. T. BtOWaj, 

Wabjuksteb T. Orose. 

Washington T. Longdln. 

Wabwiok T. Broughton. 

Watbbloo, LmarooL B, Thompson. 

Wattobd 0. C. Lovejoy. 

Wednebbury J. W. Fereday. 



West Bbohwioh, Statfobushibb . . J. T. Eeyra. 

— - - — aCu^. 



West Dabby, Liverpool .. .. E. H. Alliea. 

West Ham, London L. Aneell. 

Weymouth and Mbloombh Regjb.. 



Thos. Holt 

Willenhall .. .. B.Baker. 

WiLLEffDEN O. 0. Bobaon. 

WiLLiNOToxQDAY^OBTSDHBEBLAin) P. W. Thomson. 

WrniiNGTQN .. J. Swarbrick. 

WOLVERHAMPTON G. E. Thoma, 

WOBEBOF J. AllBOpp. 

J. W. M. Smith. 
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RULES OP THE ASSOCIATION. 



I. — That the Society be named the " Association of Municipal 

AND SANITARY EkGINEEBB AND SuBVEYOBB." 

II.— That the objects of the Association be — 

a. The promotion and interchange among its Members of that species 
of knowledge and practice whioh falls within the department of 
an Engineer or Surveyor engaged in the discharge of the duties 
imposed by the Public Health, Local Government, and other 
Sanitary Acts, 

6. The promotion of the professional interests of the Members. 

c. The general promotion of the objects of Sanitary Science. 

III. — That the Association consist of Civil Engineers and 
Surveyors holding permanent appointments under the 
various Municipal and Sanitary Authorities within the 
control of the Local Government Board, and such 
Honorary Members as shall be elected by the Council. 
Members who retire from their official position are 
eligible for re-election by the Council. 

IV. — That the Affairs of the Association be governed by a 
Council, consisting of a President, Three Vice-Presidents, 
Twelve Members, and an Honorary Secretary, to be 
elected annually. The Past Presidents and the District 
Secretaries for the time being shall also be Members of 
the Council. 
T. — That the Council shall nominate one name for President, 
six for Vice-Presidente, one for Secretary, and twenty- 
two Ordinary Members from whom to elect the Council. 
Such Nominations shall be printed and Bent to each 
Member of the Association not less than thirty days pre- 
vious to the Annual Meeting. Every Member shall 
be entitled to vote for or erase any of such Nominations, 
or substitute other names, subject in all cases to the 
limits of Rule IV., and return the same within seven 
days of the date of issue, and the Members who shall 
obtain a majority of votes shall respectively be duly 
elected President, Vice-Presidents, Members of Council, 
and Honorary Secretary for the ensuing year. 
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xviil KtTLEB OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

TI. — That the Association be formed into District Committees 
which shall include the whole of the Members. Such 
Committees shall meet from time to time, in convenient 
centres, for the discussion of matters of local and general 
interest connected with the Association. Each District 
Committee shall appoint a Local Secretary, who will keep 
records of local proceedings, and communicate with the 
Council. No District Committee or Local Secretary 
shall be entitled either to represent or act on behalf of 
the Association. 

VII. — That a General Meeting and Conference of the Association 
shall be held annually in snch towns, in rotation, as may 
afford convenient centres for assembling the Members. 
Till. — That an entrance-fee of One Guinea, and a subscription of 
One Guinea per annum, from Civil Engineers and 
Surveyors under Bole III., shall constitute Membership 
of the Association. 
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ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY 
ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 



SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
Leeds, May 27th, 28th, and 29tt, 1880. 

GENERAL BUSINESS. 
The Members having assembled in the Grand Jury Boom of the 
Town Hall, Mr. E. Pbitchabd, President, took the Chair, and the 
Minutes of the Annual Meeting held in London, July 1879, were 
read, confirmed, and signed. 

The Secretary then read the Animal ."Report for the year 
ending April 80th, 1880. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

In presenting this report the Council has pleasure in con- 
gratulating the Association on its success during the past year. 
The professional and general interest in the affairs of the Associa- 
tion has surpassed the most sanguine expectations. 

The last Annual Meeting having been held at the end of July, 
it has only been possible to arrange two District Meetings, one at 
Merton, on the 5th December last, and the other at Dewsbury, on 
the 19th March last. These Meetings were well attended, the 
works visited of high professional interest, the papers good, and 
the discussions well sustained. 

The Council has pleasure in stating that since the last Ann ual 
Meeting thirty-four new Members have joined the Association, 
whilst it regrets to have to announce the death of four Members. 
Three Members have resigned, one Member had previously re- 
signed but his name had been kept upon the books, and three 
Members having given up their official appointments have not 
sought to be re-enrolled. The number of Members on the roll of 
the Association at the close of the year was six Honorary Members 
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I SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

and 194 Ordinary Members, or in all 200 Members. This total 
has since been raised to 212 Members. 

The Council trust the Members will make every effort to increase 
the roll of the Association by asking the various City and Borough 
Engineers and Local Board Surveyors under the various Municipal 
Authorities with whom they may come in contact to join the 
Association. 

A Society founded on a basis such as is the case with this 
Association cannot but prove of the greatest benefit both directly 
and indirectly not only to its members, but likewise to the whole 
community. 

In accordance with the rules of the Association the ballot lists 
were issued, with the result that the following gentlemen have been 
elected to the Council. 

President.— A. W. Morant, 

Vice-Presidents.— J. Allison, W, S. Till B. Vawser. 

Ordinary Members of Council. — W. B. Bryan, B. Davidson, 
0. Dunscombe, A. M. Fowler, S. Harper, T. Hewson, J. Lobley, 
A. W. Parry, J. Proctor, E. L. Stephens, T. C. Thorbura, W. H. 
White. 

General Honorary Secretary. — 0. Jones. 

Treasurer. — Lewis AngelL 

The Council considers the balance sheet appended hereto of a 
highly satisfactory nature, inasmnch as after paying off all arrears 
owing by the Association, the receipts hare exceeded the expendi- 
ture by 1491. 3s. lid. The statement of assets and liabilities like- 
wise denotes that the Society is in a thoroughly sound nninaM 
position, there being a balance of assets over liabilities of 
100?. lie. 5d., after making ample allowance for bad debts and 
depreciation in value of the ' Proceedings ' in stock. 

Mr. 8. G. Gamble moved the adoption of the Beport, which was 
seconded by Mr. B. Bead and carried. 

Mr. E. Pkitohaed moved, Mx. M. Hall seconded, and it was 
carried, that Messrs. A. W. Parry and W. H. White be appointed 
auditors for the ensuing year. 

The following amendments to the Rules were brought forward 
as Council measures :— 

Rule III. — " That the Association ooutust of Civil Engineers and Snrveyare 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 6 

•re eligible Tor re-election by the Council, but will be disqualified from holding 
any office, and from voting upon any matter affecting the Association." 

Utile T. — " That the Council shall nominate one name for President, six for 
Vice-Presidents, one for Secretary, and twenty-two ordinary Members from which 
to elect the Council. Such nominations shall be printed and sent to each Member 
of the Association not leas than fourteen days previous, to the Annual Meeting. 
Every Member shall be entitled to vote for or erase an; of such nominations, or 
substitute other names, subject in all esses to the limits of Rule IV., and retain 
the same within seven days from the date of issue. Such ballot papers shall be 
examined in London by the President, Secretaries, and two scrutineers appointed 
at the previous Annual Meeting, or by any two of the aforesaid Members." 

The adoption of the alterations to the rules having been moved 
by Mr. J. Allison, and seconded by Mr. A. W. Parry, they were 
folly discussed, with the result that the following amendment, 
proposed by Mr. J. P. Spencer, and seconded by Mr. E. Knowlos, 
was carried: — 



Association, and that to allow of this opportunity the proposed alterations in 
Boles be printed and distributed to each Member, and the Beeolntion be postponed 
to the next Annual Meeting." 

Mr. E. PErrcnARD then said that the most agreeable part of his 
dnty had arrived, inasmuch as he had to thank the Members for 
their great kindness to him daring the time he had had the honour 
of representing the Association as President, and to inform them 
that in his successor, Mr. Morant, who had been unanimously 
elected President for the ensuing year, they had a gentleman who 
was gracing the Association by accepting the highest honour it 
was in their power to offer him, 

Mr. A. W. Mobant, Borough Engineer of Leeds, having taken 
the chair, thanked the retiring President for the manner in which 
he had been pleased to speak of him and the Members for having 
elected him President, and moved that a vote of thanks be passed 
to Mr. E. Pritchard for his services to the Association during his 
term of office, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. C. Jones, Hon. Sec., announced that the next Annual 
Meeting would be held at Birmingham. 

The general business having been here concluded, the President 
delivered his inaugural address* 

Chas. Jones, Hon. See 
Graham Smith, Secretary. 
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ANNUAL MEETING AT LONDON, 

July 31 and August 1, 1879. 
■ I I 

SLUICES AND PENSTOCKS. 
Bx H. 0. SMITH. 

The sluice and penstock figure somewhat largely in works of 
sewerage, irrigation, and water supply, which are demanding at 
the present time a considerable share of attention. The aim in 
this paper will be to call attention to a few leading features in 
design and construction, not with a view of introducing anything 
novel, but with the idea of eliciting by discussion facts based upon 
actual experience. 

The author will simply refer to the ordinary sluice-door 
commonly used in irrigation and works of sewage disposal, and 
to the penstock employed most frequently in works of sewer con- 
struction, and will exclude the sluice-valve, reservoir valve, flushing 
gate, tide valve, &c, as being types far too numerous in design to 
admit of more than a passing reference. 

Sluice-door. — The sluice-door is commonly constructed of wood, 
while the side grooves and sill are formed of either wood, stone, 
brickwork, or iron. "Where durability is desired cast-iron frames 
are beet, however the author has found wooden frames preferable 
where an absolute watertight door is required. Fairly planed 
faces upon the doors and frames, and fairly cut grooves have 
produced all that can be desired. Gross tonguing to the doors is 
essential, and 'edging is better than framing and clamping. The 
sul should not be grooved, as grit or other deposit therein is found 
frequently to prevent the door being "sent quite home," and a 
leak accordingly occurs. 

A good example of the wooden sluice was employed by Mr. 
Baldwin Latbam in the turbine chambers, at the Beddington 
sewage outfall, upon which works the author was engaged as 
resident engineer. The doors to the openings, 4 feet in the clear, 
were of IJ-inch cross-tongued fir, and the frames 4$ inches x 
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6 SLUICES AND PENSTOCKS. 

4J inches oak with lj-inch grooves. These doors frequently stood 
with a 0-foet head of water above the sill, with only a trifling 
leakage. The most primitive fastening is probably that of the 
vertical arm, pierced with holes for the insertion of an iron or 
wood pin, which is also passed through the upper rail of the sluice 
frame. The rack and pinion, lever and quadrant, find considerable 
favour and are largely employed. 

A very inexpensive sluice-door was designed and need by the 
author with very satisfactory results. It consists of a grooved fir 
frame 4J inches x 4£ inches, with two oak top-rails 3£ inches x 
1£ inch. The door is of 1^-inch cross-tongued fir, with 1} inch x 
l£ inch wrought-iron braces let in flash. 

Iron frames are made with angle-iron uprights 1J inch x 
1J inch x | inch, 3 feet 3 inches in length, and top rail of 
2 inches x £ inch flat iron with forged bearing for gun-metal 
bushing. The author fitted this class of door a few months since 
and the cost delivered, including IJ-inch diameter square threaded 
screw 2 feet long, and a gun-metal nut and bush, was 18s. 6d. 
each. 

Good examples of wooden sluices may be seen on most of our 
English rivers and in irrigation works at home and abroad. 

Penstock. — The penstock is largely employed in main sewers, 
either for the purpose of shotting off, penning up, diverting, or 
regulating a current of liquid. Tidal outfalls especially require 
them, as tide valves are unreliable and in many cases simply 
valueless. In heading up for flashing purposes the penstock is 
not so effective as the old stop-board or sluice-door which can be 
lifted suddenly. 

The design and material of which penstocks are constructed 
depend upon their size and the work they are called upon to per- 
form. With waterways of about 6 feet area and under, and small 
beads, the reservoir type in which the body of the valve is lifted 
by means of a capstan-headed nut working in a vertical screw, is 
a good and inexpensive design. The author has had several of 
these in almost daily use for some time. They are 3 feet in dia- 
meter, and are easily worked with one hand. The head of water 
is however small being never over 10 feet. Above this size it is 
advisable to have counter-balance weights, and the rack and worm- 
wheel motion is probably the best method for raising and lowering 
the door. 

In the majority of instances with small as well as large sizes, 
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compound gearing is to be recommended, as by its means more 
power can be brought to bear both in screwing home and in com- 
mencing to open, and when working easy the key can be shifted 
from one spindle to the other and the door lifted or closed more 
rapidly. 

The bast method of lacing penstocks is probably by gun-metal 
strips with planed faces both in the door and frame and fitted 
with wedges and adjusting screws.* 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Loblet considered the subject useful and interesting, and 
hoped that it would be thoroughly discussed by the Members 
present. He had adopted the wooden sluice frame and door with 
an addition of a cast-iron frame of a U-shape built into the brick- 
work where there was a head of water of only 2 or 3 feet. The 
wooden frame was wedged into the cast-iron groove and could be 
removed whenever it required renewing so that the only fixture 
was the cast iron. 

Mr. Graham Smith said that timber sluice valves had been 
employed at the Liverpool docks with heads of water exceeding 
80 feet since the formation of those docks. They were made of 
balks of timber bolted together without frames and bore against 
granite feces, frames of every description being dispensed with. 
They were entirely satisfactory and he was inclined to look upon 
east-iron frames and gun -metal facings as unnecessary mechanical 
refinements very liable to get out of order, and involving consider- 
able costs for repairs and maintenance. He was surprised to 
find Government officials and leading engineers adopting them in 
dock works. The sluice valves or clough paddles as they were 
called were at one time constructed in oak, but as the Limnoria 
terebrans was found to attack this timber greenheart had been 
substituted for many years past with the result that the life of 
these paddles up to the present time had not been determined. 

Mr. Lrmok had used the various types of penstocks brought 
forward in the paper, and his experience was that cast iron very 
quickly deteriorated in sewage water. He had put up cast-iron 
penstocks in 1867, and in less than ten years the cast iron was 
reduced to the consistency of plumbago. He found that where the 
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worm rack was employed the valves did not remain watertight 
when the pressure was on the reverse- side. The racks became 
stopped op with rags and other substances, and he therefore 
adopted the ordinary screw entirely covered from the action of the 
sewage and he found it to give much better results. 

Mr. Eu.iob-Cla.bk inquired if the cast iron was subject to the 
action of Bait water ? 

Mr. Lemon replied no. 

Mr. Mobant said that there was no doubt but that cast iron was 
rendered like plumbago by salt water, and that there would be a 
back flow of salt water at Southampton. 

Mr. Vawbee had used wooden sluices, and found that a 
shrinkage of the timber took place, and that there was a difficulty 
in drawing them after an interval of two or three weeks. Ee had 
seen a very simple arrangement in which the frame was made 
wedge-shaped. This much facilitated the drawing, as immediately 
the door was moved it was quite free. 

Mr. Lemon thought that the plan just mentioned was the same 
as the " tail wedge." 

Mr. White had heard that where gun metal was brought into 
contact with cast iron a galvanic action was set up, and asked if any 
member could give information on this point 

Mr. Deacon (President) had never known galvanic action to 
take place between cast iron and cast brass in ordinary water, and 
he had never used it for sewage. With brass of very small dimen- 
sions the case was different. Brass wire in contact with cast iron 
deteriorated very rapidly from galvanic action. 

Mr. H. 0. Smith in reply stated that his object in introducing 
the wooden sluice-valve was to draw attention to an inexpensive 
type. Cast iron being very moderate in price at the present time he 
thought that now was the time to purchase oast-iron sluioe-valvefl. 
He was unable to Bay whether galvanic action would be set up 
between cast iron and gnn-metal in sewage. 

The President in summing up the discussion thanked Mr. 
Smith for his practical paper, and expressed a hope that further 
papers on similar subjects would be forthcoming as it was most 
desirable that the Members of the Association should know each 
other's experience. 
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ANNUAL MEETING AT LONDON, 

July 31 and August 1, 1879. 
**, 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING, AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PUBLIC ILLUMINATION BY MUNICIPAL 
AND OTHER BODIES. 

Br JAMES N. SHOOLBBED, Bi., M. Ihot. C.E. 

A Selbot Commtctbe of the House of Commons recently, after a 
long and careful inquiry, presented a Report, in which certain 
recommendations were made as to the legal powers which in then- 
opinion should be granted to municipal corporations and to other 
local authorities for the purposes of illumination by electricity. 
It may not, therefore, be out of place, before an Association com- 
posed of members most of whom have to deal with the question 
of electric lighting, in its application at least, to make a few 
observations upon that branch of the illumination which is of a 
public character ; not with a view in any way to comment upon 
or to controvert the Parliamentary Report just mentioned, but 
.rather to amplify or to supplement in some particulars the scientific 
evidence which was presented to the Select Committee. 

It must not be supposed that the following remarks pretend in 
any way to treat the subject of public illumination by electricity 
in its entirety ; they refer merely to a few points in its practical 
application, which fell rather within the province of the engineer 
than of the electrician. Indeed, it is here assumed that the scien- 
tific knowledge of the latter has been, or is, available in the choice 
of the electrical machine and lamps, and also in the judicious 
arrangement of the several parts ; so as to obtain the maximum 
of good effect, electrically, according to the conditions of each 
case. 

Only those methods of producing the electric light will be here 
referred to which have already been in actual operation, and which 
have stood the test of practical application ; such as the Siemens, 
the Gramme, the Jablochkoff, the Wilde, and others similarly well 
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known. The details of the electric machines and other parts, con- 
stituting the features of these several systems, having heen very 
fully described and explained in other available ways, are assumed 
to be familiar to the members. 

The duties of municipal and other local authorities in matters of 
public illumination naturally divide the subject into two— 1st, the 
exterior illumination of streets and of large open spaces ; 2nd, the 
interior lighting of large halls, of markets, and of buildings of a 

aitnilnr class. 

As the conditions which occur in these two classes are very 
varied, it will be best to commence by pointing out the results of 
actual working, together with the first cost, of some of the different 
systems for the production of the electric light ; bo as to be able 
to select the one which is likely to afford in each case the most 
effective, and therefore the most economical, and the proper solution, 
first for the creation of the light, and second for its due distribution. 
Furthermore, in the consideration of interior illumination a few 
words must necessarily be added upon the sanitary aspect caused 
by the use of the electric light 

An illumination by electricity may be effected either by a series 
of large lights, each the single output of an electric machine ; or by 
a number, each of smaller dimensions, but all emanating from a 
single electric machine. To obtain such a nice balance as to givg 
the exact amount of light, not too much nor too little, and so as to 
be equally distributed over the entire space to be illuminated, and 
yet to effect this in the most economical way, working expenses 
and first outlay both considered, must be the conditions which will 
afford the proper solution in each case. 

The consideration of the economical condition of these single- 
light machines, as against that of the many light ones, is, in fact, 
the discussion of the question of the divisibility of the electric 
light ; about which so much is being said at the present time, and 
upon the solution of which depends very largely the future exten- 
sion of electric lighting. 

The conditions of expense, under which an establishment for 
electric lighting would be laid down, must necessarily vary very 
much according to locality, and with many other circumstances; 
and this must also be the case for the working expenses of the 
resultant illumination. Nevertheless, in order to form some 
approximate basis (though necessarily but a very rough one) for 
comparison between the efficiency of the several forms of electric 
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lighting, the following estimates have been prepared. In each 
case a complete establishment is allowed for ; such as would appear 
to meet most cases, a covered site alone excepted. 

The electric light systems selected as types are all well-known 
ones. Such as, 1st, the Gramme "A" machine feeding an ordinary 
"Serrin" lamp; 2nd, the Siemens "medium" machine with the 
small-sized Siemens lamp, generally corresponding to it ; and 3rd, 
the system known as the " Jablochkoff," consisting of an " escitor " 
and of a " light " machine of the Gramme pattern, feeding a number 
of " J ablnchkoff," or other candles. The two first-named belong to 
the class of single-light machines, and give off the electric current 
in a "continuous" direction; the third system represents the 
many-light machines, and therefore the divisibility of the electric 
current, which is there given off " alternating in direction." 
Estimates of establishments each for a different number of lights 
have been prepared, such as readily may occur in practice, so as to 
present the different advantages relatively of the several systems 
under the varied conditions. 

The estimates of the " Gramme " many-light machines with 
"candles" are not however based upon their most recent type 
(where the " excitor " and the " light " portion are upon one shaft 
and form but one machine), as it is hardly known in practice yet. 
But as these last afford a greater number of light-centres each of 
lesser power for the same amount of motive power than do the 
older machines, the effect with them must be to render still more 
apparent the economy resulting from the division of the electric 
light in extended illuminations. 

It must not be supposed that the selection of these three electric 
light systems, as types, is intended as a proof of their superiority 
over other systems, such as the Lontin, the Wallace-Farmer, the 
De Meritens, the Wilde, the Werdermann, &e. It merely implies 
that, as owing to space a selection had necessarily to be made, the 
above have been chosen as being widely known by reputation, and 
about which much reliable information could be obtained. 

In the following estimates, the hourly working of the gas 
engine per indicated horse-power has been taken at Id., which 
equals 22 cubic feet of gas at 3a. 9(2. per thousand, a result borne 
out by careful experiments of the author and of others. With the 
steam-engine the hourly expense per indicated horse-power is 
placed at £<Z., viz. 6 lbs. of coal at 15s. fid. per ton, and including 
lighting up. 
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One Light. 

1 "A" machine 75 

2 Serrin lamps 85 
200 yards coble 10 
1 lantern and) , 

sundries ..J 
Fitting and fix-) ., 



QBAMXB SnfOLB-LlGHT M A"flX40HDlB with Sai 

First Outlay. 

ThneUgfan. 



3}H.P.OttOgBB), 

engine.. ../ 

Carriage, fitting,) 



TVoLighta. 

2 machines .. 150 

3 lamps .. .. 51 
400 yards cable 20 

aianter 
Piling 

8 HP. ■ 

Carriage and ftxO J9 



4 machines 
600 yards cable 
3 lanterns, &c. 



Carriage and flx-\ .„ 
ing .. ../ 1B 

£725 



Gas (Id. p 
Ind.HJ 

Oil, fc. 



£535 
Working Expenses per Boar, 



OiI,*<>... 

Engbema 



Oil,&c. .. 
Enginemsn 



6 machines . . 450 
6 lamps .. .. 102 
1000 yards cable 50 
5 lanterns, 4a 50 



gine and boiler) 
Carriage aodfix-i « 



C Y.a.fc. p "}» 

Wood, oil, ftc ■ 



If an average of five hours' lighting takes place for 300 days 
doling the year, or 1500 boors altogether, then the total expense 
of the above illomioatiom would severally be — 

Working Expense! per 1500 Hours. 





Lis". 


Two 


UgbU 


Llghd. 


Motive power and light 

Interest and depreciation at 10 perl 


113 
33 


156 
51 


t 
194 
73 


225 
84 


[ Total per annum .. 
Everything | 
included I 

' Or, Per light per hour 


148 


210 


267 


319 


t. d. 
1 11* 


1 4-8 


«, * 
1 2-2 


10 : 2 


iTctal per annum, in-1 
MoanpoTO *«■,«■■» ■' 
not included.) 

Ipr, Per light per hour 


" 


64 


95 


H4 


5™' 


5-2 


Setae. 

5-0 


4-6 
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Biekknb' BitJOLi-iJOHT " Medium "-tan Machine, t 



a Siemxus' Small-sub Lamp. 



200 yards cable 
Fitting and Bz-I 



. 460 8 machine! 



690 



3 lanterns, Ac. 
Filing Hid flt-1 



6 HP. 
engine 

Filing, - 



6 tempi .. .. 100 

1000 yards cable 50 

5 lanterns audi „ n 

sundries ../ w 

Fixing and fit- 1 4f) 

MO 

Fiiing,carriage,i ^ 
£1185 



P&JT>> 



Working Expmiti per How. 



Oil, Ac... 

Enginema; 
Carbons.. 



Goal (14 perU 
Ind. H.P.) J° 
Wood, oil, So. 
Engineman .. 
Fireman .. 
Carbons.. .. 



8 Coal .. .. 10 
8 1 Wood, oil, Ao. 1 

9 Engineman ..0 9 
6 1 Fireman ..OB 
8 Carbons.. ..11 

.0 3 9 



Working Expenses for V. 





One Light. 


Tin lights 


Lighia. 


Ughia 


Interest and depreciation in capital) 


t 
122 

37 


4 

170 
61 


318 
81 


t 
281 
119 


f Total per annum . . 
Everything 1 
included j 

I Or, Per light per hour 


159 


236 


297 


400 


2 1-4 


i. d. 
1 6-8 


a d. 
1 3-84 


1 0-8 


(Total per annnm, in-] 
MotivepowerJ **• totawrf "' 
net included ( 

\ Or, Per light per hour 


43 


78 


118 


189 


8-9 


6-2" 


6-8' 


60 
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GttAMKE "MaBTT-LIOHt" MAOHDJIB, WITH "OanOLM" (JiBLOOHKOdr, OB 0' 



Sli Lights. 

it " machine and " 



6 lamps, &o. .. 
Gable .. . 
Fixing, Ac. . 



Twontj TlghM. 

1 " 20-light • machine and " Ex-1 420 

20 lamps. So." '.'. '.'. '.'. '.'. 220 

Cable 250 

Fixing, Ac. 20 



Hourly Working Expawei. 



"Candles" at 2J. 



Coal (id. per Ind.H.P.) 

Wood, oil, *o. 

Engineman and stoker 
"Candlea".. .. .. . 



At the present price of Jablochkoff candles, their cost alone 
in the two cases would be Is. 10Jd. and 6s. 3d. respectively ; a 
charge greatly in excess of the true value, as evidenced by that of 
other " candles," the cost of which has consequently been taken. 

The expense of the above lights for 1500 hours per annum, as 
in the preceding cases, would be — 



Motive power and light 

Interest and depreciation at 10 per' 
cent, on capital J 



Everything I 
included J 



[ Or, Per light per honr 



I Total per annum, in-\ 
clnding interest ,./ 
Or, Per light per honr 
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With regard to the preceding examples of their cost, it must be 
remarked in the case of one light or even of two lights, on either 
the Gramme or the Siemens principle, it would be very seldom 
that a complete establishment (i. e. including a special motor, and 
the consequent expense of an engineman for this only) would hare 
to be provided ; and, that if a share of these expenses were home 
either by other electric lights or by other duties, the diminution in 
the apparent coat both as to capital and as to working expenses of 
the one or two electric lights would be very considerable 

Again, as to what is generally termed the " Jablochkoff" system. 
The only part of it, however, to which the term can properly be 
applied is the " candle " which bears that name ; and to the extrava- 
gant price at present put upon it, as will be seen by the figures 
given, is doe by far the main item of working expense with that 
system proper. 

The above example, though under the name of the Jablochkoff 
system, may be taken as a type of the division of the electric current 
in the same way that the Gramme, or the Siemens, is of the un- 
divided current. It should be borne in mind that for the electric 
machine need (Hie double Gramme), an " Alliance," or a " Meritens," 
or a " Wilde," &c, might have been used ; and also, that instead 
of a Jablochkoff "candle,'' one of the same class of lights, such 
as the " Wilde " or the " Meritons," might have been substituted. 
The item of " candle " expenses by the substitution of either of 
the last named for the Jablochkoff would, it is understood, be 
reduced by nearly one-half; and the resultant effect upon the 
total expense of the light would be considerable. 

The foregoing figures may serve to give a rough idea as to the 
actual cost of the production of the three forms of light ; but 
another element which should be taken into consideration, in order 
to arrive at the real economic value of each light, is its illumi- 
nating utility. 

To endeavour to illustrate this, suppose the actual available 
luminous intensity, measured on the horizontal, to be 3000 standard 
sperm candles for the Gramme, 4000 for the Siemens, and 400 
for the Jablochkoff; with the lamps of the first two named 
placed at 21 feet above the pavement, and the last one at 15 feet, 
and each light provided with a suitable overhead reflector. Then, 
with the several lights, the circular area of pavement, the cir- 
cumference of which would represent an equal degree of illumina- 
tion, might be taken as a measure of comparison of the relative 
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illuminating utility of each light. If for example the factor ■ IS 
be taken as the t"""'" 1 ^" 1 of illumination ; a figure given by the 
President of this Association as an illustration in his evidence before 
the Parliamentary Select Committee " On Lighting by Electricity." 
This figure being the quotient resulting from the division of the 
illuminating power in standard candles of the light-centre by the 
square of the distance in yards from that centre to the point of 
Tmimmnm illumination on the pavement. This factor, it is under- 
stood, means the equivalent of? a light of one candle at a distance 
of 2£ yards from the light-centre. 

In the above cases, and under the conditions of position and height 
of the several lights as suggested, this factor ' 15 would represent 



Thus while the relative intensities of the light-centres bear to 
each other (approxiniatively) the proportion of 1 : 7$ : : 10, and the 
distances of Tninimnm illumination that of 1:2$:: 3£, yet the 
illuminated areas (being as the squares of the diameters) are as 
the light-centres respectively. 

Besides the relative cost and the luminous utility of a particular 
light, there is a third quality which must be taken into considera- 
tion; viz. its fitness for the locality to be illuminated. Thus, for 
instance, to make use generally in street lighting of single lights of 
large power, using regulator lamps, such as the Gramme or the 
Siemens just described, would be, except at central "refuges," to 
waste a deal of their light ; as the luminous intensity supplied by 
a " candle " suffices for the breadth of most of the wide streets 
where electric lighting would be used. While again in large open 
spaces such as squares, the niore extended area commanded by the 
single lights would give them a preponderating value over the more 
moderate sphere of the " candle "-lights. 

Again the very great distance to which the current from the 
" candle "-supplying machines can be transmitted through compara- 
tively small cables, as evidenced by the results afforded in connection 
with the electric lighting on the Thames Embankment, in London, 
must give that form of electric light an advantage, in long si 
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over the single-light regulator type. It has been shown on the 
Embankment, that from one centre an area having a diameter of 
4 miles can readily be commanded, without any apparent loss in 
the luminous intensity of the more distant lights. Nothing at all 
approaching any such distance has ever been attempted with " regu- 
lator " lights, so far as is known to the author ; nor is it probable 
that it could be effected. The low tension and large quantity of 
the electric current, with the latter class of lights, necessitating 
conducting cables of much larger section, would probably prove 
unable, owing to loss, to be transmitted to anything like the 
distance, which the high tension of the current supplied to the 
" candles " is found readily to traverse, 

For the illumination of the interiors of large buildings the choice 
of the particular form of light must depend very much upon the 
cubical space to be lighted up ; though of course the form and use 
of the building must be taken largely into consideration. For 
instance, the Boyal Albert Hall, with its 150 feet from the "vela- 
rium "-screen to the arena, naturally lends itself to the use of large 
lights ; which have the power to transmit their illumination through 
this long distance. While again a room only 20 feet or so in height 
would be more suitable to the use of a " candle "-light ; if not even 
to the more moderate-sized semi-incandescent light, such as the 
Werdermann light, which is being tried with apparent success 
in the small Art Library of the South Kensington Museum. 

In the illumination of interiors one chief point to be avoided 
would appear to be to have but one light-centre ; as very marked 
and very objectionable shadows are the result Whereas with 
several light-centres they are to a great extent avoided ; and also 
to a certain degree any nickering from one luminary is somewhat 
neutralized by the rays from its neighbour. Not merely should 
any direct exposure of the bright luminous point to the eyes of the 
spectators be avoided, by suitable protection of glass or otherwise, 
but even direct projection or reflection of the luminous rays down 
on to the spectators should be dispensed with where practicable. 
Double reflection, on to and from the ceiling and adjacent walls, 
thereby more fully diffusing the light, distributing it and rendering 
it like to sunlight, while at the same time toning it down and 
neutralizing in a great measure many of its irregularities, is so far 
as the author's experience goes by far the most agreeable mode of 
illuminating interiors with the electric light. 

Into the consideration of the illumination of interiors there 
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enters another question, apart altogether from the efficiency of the 
light, and that is, its effect upon the surrounding atmosphere from 
a sanitary point of view. In this respect its effect is twofold, viz. 
1st, the amount of vitiation caused by noxious products and vapours 
formed daring combustion ; and, 2ndly, the quantity of heat given 
off to the surrounding air. 

The unpleasant and unwholesome effects caused by gas illumina- 
tion on both of these heads, particularly where the lights are naked, 
are bo well known, that the possibility of the substitution of that 
iUuminant in crowded rooms by the electric light has been wel- 
comed with pleasure in many quarters; and the amelioration 
accepted as an accomplished tact. Some months ago, however, 
serious doubts were raised on one of the above points, that of noxious 
emanations, by a chemist of great promise, the late Mr. Thomas 
Wills ; whose sudden and premature death at the outset of what 
promised to be a very brilliant and useful career is much to be 
deplored. He announced at the Chemical Society towards the 
close of last year, that from experiments he had carried ont he bad 
reason to suppose, that nitrous oxides were given off in considerable 
quantity by the electric light from carbon electrodes, due to the high, 
temperature of the electric arc. It is, however, credibly reported, 
that on further investigation he found before his death the amount 
of the noxious emanations to be less than he had previously 
supposed. However the fact still remained that gases of this 
nature were given off, and it was thought well to inquire somewhat 
into the matter. 

It is with much pleasure, that the author is enabled to lay before 
the Association the results of some experiments made by Mr. F. 
J. Evans, of the Gaslight and Coke Company, which he has kindly 
prepared specially for this occasion ; the results of which, contained 
in the table annexed, have been analyzed by Mr. McMinn, a 
chemist of much experience in the employ of the same company. 

The experiments, at which the author was present by the invi- 
tation of Mr. Evans, were carried out in July of this year, at 
the premises in Horseferry Road, Westminster, of the Gaslight 
and Coke Company. An 8-horse power "Otto" gas engine 
actuates by means of overhead shafting a small-sized Siemens 
electric machine (1200 candles nominal) ; the current of which is 
supplied to a small-sized Siemens lamp. The number of revolutions 
of the electric machine daring the experiments was 1000 per 
minute. 
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(The Second Experiment was 
given aa quantities per 1 tour.) 


of thirty minutes' duration, but the results are 


Fira Experiment. 


NlTBOGINGVH CoMPOGXDS. 




Nitrogen tqul to 


Nitron* Ac!rt. 


First bottle 


Onion. 
0-189 
0-106 
0-152 


0-618 
0-857 
0-511 


Cubic Inch™. 

1*214 
0-707 
1-012 




0-440 


1-461 | 2-983 


Fint Experiment. 


CakBONio Acid. 




85-5 
88-0 
29-6 


75- 1 
69-8 
63-0 


Total .. 


98-1 


207-9 


Second Experiment 


NrraoaEitous Compounds. 




Nltrofen equl to 


Hltrogj Add. 


First bottle 

Third ditto 


0-2280 
0-4890 
0-7924 


0-766 
1-635 
2-656 


Cubic inches. 

1-512 
8-238 
5-260 


Total 


1-5094 


5 057 


10 010 


Second Experiment. 


Carbonic Acid. 


Seoond ditto 

Fourth, containing lime water 


Orahm. 
72-8 
62-0 
42-5 
0-9 


Cubic Inch™. 

154 

131-1 

89-9 

1-7 


Total 


178*2 


876-7 



July 18, 1879. A. O. McMins. 

The laminons arc and the adjacent portions of the carbons were 
placed in a closed copper framed square box, 6 inches each way, 
with the sides of talc In one of the sides of the box, near to the 
top, was placed the end of a tube ; the other extremity of which 
was in communication with the air-pump of a horizontal engine, in 

c2 
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an adjacent room, and used for pumping water and other purposes. 
Upon the exhaust pipe, thus constructed to carry off the products 
of the electric light, were placed close to the light a series of four 
pint bottles ; through all of which the products were compelled to 
pass. The first three bottles (referred to in the table in their order 
from the electric light) contained a solution of caustic potash, each 
bottlahavmg about 100 grains of potash to half a pint of water; the 
fourth bottle consisted of " lime water." The carbons employed 
for the electric light ware £ inch in diameter, and each hour's 
burning (the normal duration of each experiment) consumed about 
2| inches — 1 inch of the negative carbon, and 1J inches of tho 
positive ; or by weight 214 grains. 

The result analytically of each of the two experiments is set 
forth by Mr. McMinn in his table. There is a very considerable 
difference between them, both the nitrous acid and the carbonic 
acid being much more in the second experiment than in the 
first Mr. Evans considers, that this is partly due to the increased 
current of air through the apparatus in the second case. The 
experiments do not pretend to have been carried out in such a way, 
as to give more than an approximate result. Indeed, Mr. Evans 
does not consider them in any way conclusive, and intends to repeat 
them. 

The results are however sufficient to enable one roughly to 
estimate the comparative value of the noxious emanations from the 
electric light and from gas illumination. The deleterious gas in 
the former case was nitrous acid, and in the Utter sulphurous 
acid ; both of which being objectionable in somewhat about the 
same degree, it becomes a question rather of the relative quantities 
of each in the respective ilfuminations. 

Take the nitrous acid total in the second experiment, the 
larger of the two, 5 grains ; the result of the production of a light 
of say 1000 standard candles during one hour. 

In the combustion of gas from 10 to 20 grains of sulphur per 
100 cube feet of gas is, it is understood, a good result. Say 10 
grains of sulphur, or 20 grains of sulphurous acid per 100 cube 
feet of gas; the illuminating value of which would be 400 
standard candles per hour. Therefore an illumination by gas of 
1000 candles per hour would require the consumption of 250 cube 
feet of gas ; giving off SO grains of sulphurous acid ; as against 
the 5 grains of nitrous acid arising from tho electric light. 

Suppose however that in actual illumination the 1000-candle 
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electric light was found only to replace 20 gas jets, of 3-5 cube 
feet each, and yielding a total light of 200 candles. This would 
give a total hourly consumption of 70 cube feet of gas yielding 14 
grains of sulphurous acid. 

The small amount of the carbonic acid emanating from the com- 
bustion of the electric light may be gathered from that stated in 
the second experiment; the larger amount of the two. The 
quantity is given as 377 cube inches, not quite I cube foot, as the 
result of one hour's burning. When it is borne in mind that each 
person is supposed to give off about £ cube foot per hour, or double 
the above emanation, an idea of its baneful character may be 
formed. 

In the farther continuation of Hie Sanitary aspect resultant 
from illumination, next occurs the question of the amount of heat 
developed. 

The evidence of a very distinguished electrician, Sir William 
Thomson, given before the Select Committee on "Lighting by 
Electricity " gives some clue, at least theoretically, to the relative 
amounts of heat given off by illumination by electricity and by 
gas. Sir William Thomson stated that the energy which is 
actually used in the electric arc is about 1 horse-power per 1600 
candle-power; and that with gas 1 horse-power produced only 
12 candle-power. This would indicate an expenditure of 133 
times more mechanical energy per candle-power with gas than 
with electricity. Or if converted into heat that 213' 7 heat 
units (Joule) would be developed during the hourly maintenance 
of 1 candle-light by gas, as against 1'6 heat units per candle by 
electricity. This would, taking each cube foot of gas per hour to 
be of 4 standard candle-power, cause each cube .foot of gas to give 
off 854 * 8 heat unite per hour." 

This calculation is nearly confirmed by the experiments made 
in connection with lighting and heating by gas in the City of 
Paris ; viz. 1 cube metre of gas giving 8008 calories.! This would 
cause the cube foot of gas to give off 898'8 heat units per hour. 
The mean of these two values would give 877 heat units per 
hour. 

Taking the last-named figure as the result per horse-power, 

* With the beat wilt of 772 fcjot-pannds (Joule), and the hone-power at 32,000 
foot-pounds per minute, or 1,080,000 per hoar, the thermal equivalent of one 
horse-power per hour is 2564 heat units. 

fSee 'Formulaire de ringenieai-conBtructeui,' par Ch. Armengand jenne. 
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and comparing it with the electric light systems already referred to, 
viz, the Jabloohkoff, the Gramme, and the Siemens : than on the 
assumption that the total horse-power absorbed by each of them 
is respectively 1, 2*5, and 3 horse-power, of which one-half is 
absorbed in the electric arc (though it actually most be less), the 
comparative amounts of heat given off by each, and that of a gaa 
illumination which may be taken in practice as the equivalent of 
each, would stand thus : — 





ItotricIUtttlMta 


ttul 


Heat V alls. 






IJgbtln 


H.P. in 


Hat Units 


Jrtl 

of a-f. c I 


OutDHtec- 


Jabloohkoff 
Gramme 

Siemens 


400 

3000 
4000 


0-5 
1-25 
1-5 


1282 
3205 
3846 


10 

30 

' 40 


92 1 085 

122,780 


24 tol 
28tol 
82 tol 



Turning to the actual effect of the two illuminations, by gas 
and by electricity, when tried simultaneously, the effects expe- 
rienced at the Art Library of the South Kensington Museum may 
be quoted. One large room, in all 54 feet by 54 feet by about 
18 feet high, is divided down the centre, so as to form practically 
two rooms. The gas illumination in each room is effected by 
means of fifteen argand burners, arranged in threes, suspended 
from the ceiling, and brought down to alxrot 10 feet from the 
ground. Three Werdermann lamps in each room on standards 
about 9 feet high are occasionally used in the evening in place 
of the gas. The effect on a summer's evening has been most 
marked, and the contrast rendered still more so by the two illu- 
minations being used alternately on the same evening, the relief 
obtained by the use of the electric lighting from the increase in 
temperature caused by the gas being remarkable and speedily felt. 
Nor is the great disproportion between the heat evolved by the 
electric arc and by the combustion of coal gas to be wondered at, 
when the composition of the latter is token into consideration ; 
notwithstanding even the very high temperature of the electric arc 
Professor Bunsen,* in his analysis of Manchester cannel gas, 
found that while the illuminating components only represented 6*5 
per cent, of its volume, the non-illuminating heat-producers formed 
87 per cent. Besides in the amount of heat evolved respectively 

* ' Gasometry,' by R. Bunaen, translated by H. B. Boscoe, 1857. 
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this disproportion is still further considerably increased (chiefly 
owing to the heat-producing qualities of the hydrogen and of the 
marsh gas). 

Then again there most be home in mind the very small amount 
of the surrounding air, which can have aooees to the small and 
single electrio arc, as against the very much larger area of flame 
presented by each of the many gas-jets. The disproportion be- 
tween the heating surfaces in the cases of illumination just men- 
tioned would probably amount to 200 tunes. 

Illumination by electricity having now oome within the province 
of the Municipal Engineer, as evidenced by the Acts of the present 
session of Parliament, the author has in response to the request of 
the President ventured to place the foregoing remarks upon the 
subject before the Members of the Association. 

The Author then explained several diagrams illustrating the 
paper, more particularly one of the illuminating and of the horse- 
power absorbed in the Jablochkoff lights on the Thames Embank- 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Deacon (President) remarked that the Jablochkoff candle 
was put down at 2(2. per hour, and aiked if Mons. Qaudet could 
say if that was a marketable price ; and if not, what was the lowest 
price it could be sold at ? 

Mons. Gaudbt : The Jabloohkoff would cost 4Jd., and would last 
If hours. 

The President : Then the price was 2£d. to 2fd. per hoar. He 
thought it quite unnecessary for Mr. Shoolbred to apologise for 
his paper. The subject of electrio lighting would assuredly be 
brought home to many present in a much more direct manner 
than hitherto, and this paper and the discussion upon it would he 
believed be of great utility. He was glad to hear Mr. Shool- 
bred's last remark with regard to the electric lights on the 
Thames Embankment. A popular misapprehension had evidently 
existed on the subject. Persons judging by the newspaper reports 
were deluded into the idea that the length of a circuit could be 
enormously increased without loss. To obtain the highest economy 
it was necessary that what was called the external resistance, that is 
the resistance of the circuit exclusive of the dynamo-electric machine, 
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should bear a certain proportion to the total resistance ; and if 
in the first installation the circuit was so short or the wire so 
thick that the external resistance bore a smaller proportion to the 
whole resistance, an increase of length would rather increase than 
diminish the efficiency until and only until the proper ratio was 
reached. 

Mr. W. B. Axbtom thought that the way in which the light was 
used on the Thames Embankment was a good example of the 
extremely conservative character of the nation. The electric lamps 
had been used 20 feet above the ground without any reflectors the 
result being that 30 per cent, only was utilized, 50 per cent, of the 
whole being shut off by the globes and about half of the remainder 
going to the sky. The proper way was to have single very bright 
lights and two or three would be sufficient to illuminate a great 
area. If the lights were placed very high there would be no 
occasion for shades. There was never any necessity to shade the 
sun and why should there be any necessity to shade the electric 
light ? Reflectors were being placed on the Embankment lights, 
but they were arranged like the reflectors of reading lamps and 
would simply throw the light to the ground just around the lamps, 
whereas they should be so arranged as to throw the light to a 
distance. 

Mr. Bahbeb desired to speak to one point connected with the 
table comparing the Gramme machine working the Serrin lamp 
with the Siemens machine and lamp. That table appeared to 
show without further explanation, that the Siemens machine was 
the less economical of the two but it had been abundantly proved 
to be the more economical. Mr. Shoolbred had assumed that the 
Gramme machine referred to in the table was of only 3000 candle- 
power and the Siemens machine of 4000, and if the necessary 
correction for luminous power were made in the table the Siemens 
machine and lamp would cost 5 ■ 17 pence, against the gramme of 
3000 candles 5*6 pence per equivalent light of 3000 candles per 
hour, showing that the Siemens machine was 10 per cent, more 
economical than the Gramme machine. 

Mr. Wabd quite agreed with what Mr. Ayrton had Baid as to 
the application of Jablochkoff candles on the Embankment. He 
had gone into the question of lighting Queen Victoria Street. The 
cost of the present system reckoning the gas at 3s. Gd. per 1000 
feet must be 3s. 2d. per hour, the total lighting power being 
between 3000 and 4000 candles. The length being 372 yards, 
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three or fbar electric lights would be sufficient, and they could be 
pat up and maintained at a cost of 2s. 6d. per boor, or 8d. less 
than the cost of gas, which would include the wages of two men. 
He thought Queen Victoria Street a very favourable place to try 
the large electric light The elevation would be 40 or 50 feet, and 
if an experiment of that kind were made, it would demonstrate 
that the use of the electric light in that particular form was more 
economical than gas, not merely per unit of light, hut absolutely. 
Extensive experiments with powerful electric lights were now 
being made at Chatham, and very interesting statistics would soon 
be obtained. Apart from the question of economy, be believed it 
was incontrovertible that the Gramme machine had produced a 
light larger than any other. 

Mr. Angeij, was much interested in the valuable paper. It 
referred to the different qualities of the machines and their relative 
merits. He was pleased to hear that Queen Victoria Street could 
be lighted at less cost by electric light than by gas, as until proof 
was given to the various municipalities that as good an effect 
could be produced by electric light as by gas at less or the same 
cost they would not adopt it. We had heard of the great advan- 
tages of the electric light with respect to the deleterious gases, 
but the question of cost would he thought be more potent in our 
town councils. 

Mr. FurroHAnD had been very much interested in the paper. 
On the point of cost he should like to know something more, and 
he believed the President had prepared a very able report, with 
various comparisons as to the cost of electric lighting and gas 
lighting. In Liverpool there was an electric light at a consider- 
able altitude, and he should be glad to know if that had been 
found a favourable application. 

Mr. Lehon was pleased to hear Mr. Ward's observations as they 
indicated some probability of the electric light coming into use for 
street lighting. He had found in the gas lighting of streets that 
the maximum distance at which lamps should be placed was about 
60 yards, the average distance being about 40 yards. If with 
the electric light small print could be read at a distance of 
100 yards, it was manifestly a great step in advance of good gas 
lighting. He understood Mr. Ward to say he should put four 
electric lights in Queen Victoria Street ; he should like to know 
how many gas lights these would replace. He desired further 
to know whether municipal authorities could utilize for electric 
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lighting spare motivo power employed for sewage and water 



Mr. Jkrram believed he waa the first to light up a large build- 
ing with, the Gramme machine in England ; the Christmas before 
last, he displaced 120 gas lights and lighted np a hall with one 
machine. He visited London some time since, and saw the electric 
light at work in the Strand and on the Thames Embankment. 
He tried at each place an experiment by looking at his watch, 
with a view of ascertaining at what distance he could read the 
figures thereon, and found the light opposite the " Gaiety " 
enabled him to read them at a greater distance than did the 
other light In some large workshops in France a large centre 
light was used with a system of reflectors which threw the tight 
on to the wall, and from the wall it was diffused and thrown 
back to the work. Electric lights might be adopted at street 
crossings with great economy by placing them high up and using 



The Pkesjdent remarked that as Mr. Bhoolbred had referred to 
his (the President's) evidence before the Select Committee on 
Electric Lighting, respecting standards of that lighting, he desired 
to make the matter a little more dear. 

He had long been in the habit of comparing the lighting of 
different streets by the intensity of illumination of intermediate 
points between the lights : that intensity was evidently not neces- 
sarily proportional to the gross candle power, for if we halved the 
number of lights and doubled the intensity of each the gross candle 
power would remain the same, but the light half-way between any 
two would be reduced to about one hall It was obvious therefore 
that, altogether apart from the question of gross candle power in a 
given length of street, the distribution of the lights was a most 
important consideration ; and when a new mode of lighting was 
likely to be introduced in which large lights were, per unit of light, 
so much more economical than small lights, the element referred to 
became of paramount importance. To determine the intensity of 
illumination at any point in a street it was only necessary to bear 
in mind that the intensity of light from any given source was 
directly proportional to the illuminating power of the light and 
inversely proportional to the square of the distance between the 
light and the point in question. If therefore on any street plan 
showing the lamps, a point intermediate between any two or more 
lamps were chosen, the illumination at that point might be repre- 
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sented by the sum of all the quotients obtained by dividing the 
illuminating power in standard candles of each lamp by the square 
of its distance in yards from the point in question. In a moderately 
well lighted street the figure thus obtained was ■ 15, which was 
nearly equal to the intensity of light from a standard candle at a 
distance of 2 1 yards. At the junctions of many streets the inten- 
sity in the darkest intermediate places rose to '3, equal to two 
standard candles about 2J yards distant, or even higher. In 
making calculations as to the effect of different modes of lighting, 
it was quite necessary to employ some such method. 

It was important however to remember that although the 
intensity of the light diminished almost exactly as the square of 
the distance when ordinary gas lamps or the Jablochkoff electric 
candles were used, the law was entirely altered when reflectors were 
employed. And this brought him to the consideration of one great 
advantage which electricity possessed oyer gas for illuminating 
purposes. Where as in the case of gas many small lights were 
employed the first cost of reflectors was relatively large, the smoke 
and other impurities of the gas soon dimmed them, rendered them 
comparatively useless, and greatly increased the cost of cleansing. 
From the same cause even the clear glass lanterns obstructed a large 
quantity of light In the case of the electric light however the 
number of foci was relatively small, and the total cost of reflectors 
was also relatively small. Each focus was little more than a point of 
h'ght, and could therefore be reflected with much greater accuracy 
than in the case of gas, while the products of combustion did not 
dim the surfaces of the reflectors or of the lanterns. He thought 
therefore that although reflection had not been largely adopted in 
connection with public gas lamps it would become an important 
element in public electric lamps. 

The proportion of the light intercepted by the reflectors which 
could be thrown into useful directions depended upon a variety of 
conditions, and would vary according to the circumstances of each 
case, but it was large enough to recoup the extra cost abundantly 
in a short time. 

The report which he had submitted to the Liverpool Corpora- 
tion instituted a comparison between the actual cost of lighting 
the Avenue de l'Opera in Paris by electricity and by gas, and 
the comparison was favourable to gas. But the low efficiency 
of the electric light arose from circumstances which were not 
inherent, and when the electric light was applied in the most 
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economical manner for the illumination of large open spaces the 
cost was he believed less than that of gas, while for the illumina- 
tion of large symmetrical interiors the comparison was even more 
favourable to electricity. 

One of the most favourably lighted interiors he had yet seen 
was the Albert Hall, where five Siemens electric lamps were hong 
near the top of the dome, from which the light passed through a 
cloud of gauze to the audience. 

In the Picton Beading Boom at Liverpool, a circular hall a 
hundred feet in diameter with a domed ceiling, he had obtained 
an excellent result with three electric lights of 3500 to 4000 
candles each, grouped back to back in the centre at a height 
of about 20 feet. Below the lights was a temporary saucer of 
paper, to be replaced by a permanent saucer of ground glass five or 
six feet in diameter. All the upward rays passed from the naked 
light to the faintly tinted ceiling of the dome, and were reflected 
downwards, while the direct rays were diffused by the saucer, and 
were not unduly strong. 

At the works of Messrs. Sautter, Lemmonier et Cie., in Paris, a 
long room full of the large frames of lens-grinding machines was 
most satisfactorily illuminated by a single electric lamp applied in a 
very rough-and-ready way. The lamp was hung some feet from the 
centre of the ceiling, and was entirely hidden by being placed in a 
large bucket. The rays which passed upwards struck two white- 
washed boards so arranged as to reflect them to the opposite ends of 
the room. The walls and ceiling and frames of the machines were 
all whitewashed, and the shadows were lees marked than on a sun- 
shiny day. 
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Report of the Select Committee of the Souse of Commons upon 
Lighting by Electricity. Jane lBth, 1879. 

Thb general nature of the electric light has been well explained in 
the evidence of Professor Tjrodall, Sir William Thomson, Br. 
Siemens, Dr. Hopkinson, and others. It is an evolution of soientifio 
discovery which has been in active progress during the whole of this 
century. Essentially the electric light is produced by the trans- 
formation of energy either through chemical or mechanical means. 
The energy may be derived from a natural force as for instance a 
waterfall, or through combustion of a material in the cells of a 
voltaic battery, or of fuel in a furnace. The energy being converted 
into an electric current may be used to manifest electric lighting by 
passing between carbon points or by rendering incandescent solid 
bodies such as iridium. A remarkable feature of the electric light is 
that it produces a transformation of energy in a singularly oomplete 
manner. Thus the energy of one horse-power may be converted into 
gas-light, and yields a luminosity equal to 12 candle-power. But 
the same amount of energy transformed into electric light produces 
1600 candle-power. It is not therefore surprising that while many 
practical witnesses see serious difficulties in the speedy adaptation of 
the electric light to useful purposes of illumination, the scientific 
witnesses see in this economy of force the means of great industrial 
development, and believe that in the future it is destined to take a 
leading part in public and private illumination. There is one point 
on which all witnesses concurred, that its use would produce little of 
that vitiated air which is largely formed by the products of combus- 
tion of ordinary illnminants. 

Soientifio witnesses also considered that in the future the electric 
ourrent might be extensively used to transmit power as well as light 
to considerable distances, so that the power applied to mechanical 
purposes during the day might be made available for light during the 
night. Tour committee only mention these opinions as showing the 
importance of allowing full development to a practical application of 
electricity, which is believed by competent witnesses to have future 
important bearings on industry. 

So far as the practical application of the electric light has already 
gone, there seems to be no reason to doubt that it has established 
itself for lighthouse illumination and is fitted to illumine large 
symmetrical places such as squares, public halls, railway stations, 
snd workshops. It is used in Paris for lighting shops which require 
a light by which different colours may be distinguished, and has 
recently been used in England for the same purpose with satisfactory 
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results. Many trials have been made for street illumination with 
greater or leas success. 

Compared with gas the economy for equal illumination does not 
yet appear to be conclusively established. Although in some oases 
the relative economy for equal candle-power is on the side of the 
electric light yet in other cases gas illumination of eqnal intensity 
has the advantage. Unquestionably the electric light bos not made 
that progress which would enable it in its present condition to enter 
into general competition with gas for the ordinary purposes of 
domestic supply. In large establishments the motors necessary to 

E reduce the electric light may be readily provided, bnt so far as we 
nve received evidence no system of central origin and distribution 
suitable to houses of moderate size has hitherto been established. 

In considering how far the Legislature should intervene in the 
present condition of electric lighting, your Committee would observe 
generally, that in a system which is developing with remarkable 
rapidity it would be lamentable if there were any legislative re- 
strictions calculated to interfere with that development. Your Com- 
mittee however are not in a position to make recommendations for 
conditions, which may hereafter arise but at present do not exist, as 
to the distribution of electric currents for lighting private houses 
from a central source of power. No legislative powers are required 
to enable large establishments such as theatres, halls, or workshops 
to generate electricity for their own use. 

If corporations and other local authorities have not power under 
existing statutes to take np streets and lay wires for street lighting 
or other public uses of the electric light your Committee think that 
ample power should be given them for this purpose. There seems to 
be some conflict of evidence as to whether the existing powers are 
sufficient or not. Bnt even in regard to local authorities it would be 
necessary to impose restrictions upon placing the wires too near the 
telegraph wires used by the Post Office as the transmitting power of 
the latter would be injuriously affected by the too close proximity of 
the powerful electric currents needed for producing light. 

Gas companies in the opinion of your Committee have no special 
claims to be considered as the future distributors of electric light. 
They possess no monopoly of lighting public streets or private houses 
beyond that which is given to them by their power of laying pipes in 
streets. Electric light committed to their care might have a slow 
development Besides though gas companies are likely to benefit by 
the supply of gas to gas engines which are well suited as machines 
for producing electric light, the general processes of gas manufacture 
and supply are quite unlike those needed for the production of 
electricity as a motor or illnmmant. 

Tour Committee however do not consider that the time has yet 
arrived to give general powers to private electric companies to break 
up the streets unless by consent of the local authorities. It is how- 
aver desirable that local authorities should have power to give 
facilities to companies or private individuals to conduct experiments. 
When the progress of invention brings a demand for facilities to 
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transmit electricity as a souroe of power and light from & oommon 
centre for manufacturing and domestic purposes, then no doubt the 
public most receive compensating advantages for a monopoly of the 
use of the streets. As the time for this has not arrived your Com- 
mittee do not enter into this subject farther is detail than to say that 
in enoh a case it might be expedient to give to the Municipal 
Authority a preference during a limited period to control the distri- 
bution and use of the electric light, and failing their acceptance of 
enoh a preference that any monopoly given to a private company 
should be restricted to the short period required to remunerate them 
for the undertaking, with a reversionary right in the Municipal 
Authority to purchase the plant and machinery on easy terms. Bat 
at the present time your Committee do not consider that any further 
specific recommendation is necessary than that the local authorities 
should have full powers to use the electric light for purposes of 
public illumination, and that the Legislature should show its willing- 
ness, when the demand arises, to give all reasonable powers for the 
full development of electricity as a source of power and light. 
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ANNUAL MEETING AT LONDON, 

July 31 and August 1, 1879. 



THE SEPARATE SYSTEM OF TOWN 
DRAINAGE. 
By LEWIS ANGELL, M. Ihst. O.E., Paot-Pbmidknt;. 
Until recently the general idea of a system of town sewerage was 
to collect drainage of every kind, surface and domestic, into the 
same conduit. Sewers were therefore made of large capacity, at 
great cost, and drainage of all kinds conducted to a common outfall. 
In the early part of the present century it was penal to discharge 
sewage into drains. It was laid down by Lord Chief Justice Holt 
" that every man should keep his dirt to himself." In the middle 
of the century it became penal not to discharge sewage into drains, 
consequently the nearest river became converted into a common 
open sewer. In this latter part of the century it is penal to discharge 
sewage into a river, consequently the necessity arises either before 
or after collection to separate the sewage from the water drainage, 
excepting where outfalls are in the sea. The author therefore 
submits that it is more economical to divert and separate surface 
waters from sewage in the first instance. One of the great 
difficulties of the purification of sewage, whether it be for irrigation 
or precipitation, is its bulk. Reduce the quantity, obtain con- 
centration and uniformity, and the manipulation becomes easier. 
Most towns have their rivers or watercourses, to which short cuts 
can be made by comparatively inexpensive drains. Towns which 
have no sewers, in the modern acceptation of the term, have some 
sort of system of old drains and culverts through which, from time 
immemorial, the surface waters have been drained away ; these old 
drains are unfitted from their gradients and sections to receive 
sewage, but in many and most instances the surface waters had 
better have remained in these old channels rather than be diverted 
into a new system of sewers. A small sectional area is sufficient 
for a uniformly small flow of sewage, but a large sectional area is 
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adopted to receive intermittent and variable volumes of surface 
drainage and storm waters. When the surface drainage can be 
diverted and divided at convenient points, and carried by short cuts 
to the nearest watercourse, the necessity for large and increasing 
sectional areas no longer exists, consequently there will be economy 
in the construction of the sewers, and great economy in the treat- 
ment of the sewage at the outfall ; especially will this be the case 
where pumping is necessary. 

Speaking in general terms the surface drainage of towns found 
its way into natural channels before the handsome pnmping 
station down in the valley — the pride of the sanitary engineer- 
was built The engineer improving on nature has diverted the 
surface drainage from its score or two of natural outfalls into his 
big "main sewer" discharging into the " well," from whence it has 
to be lifted again by machinery, most excellent for the purpose, hut 
a still more excellent plan would have been to have "left well 
alone." Again when surface waters are thus collected and con- 
centrated into given channels the inconveniences arising from the 
flooding of basements constantly arise, and where pumping engines 
have to be depended on still greater troubles occur. 

In illustration the author has- at the present moment two towns 
in which he is applying the separate system of drainage. The 
borough of Maidstone with a population of about 30,000, and the 
district of West Ham, Essex, with a population of 130,000. In 
Maidstone, which is a gravitating scheme, the author had the 
advantage of beginning at the beginning. The Medway runs 
through the centre of the town, with other streams at right angles 
thereto; old drains existed in parts of the town discharging 
directly into the river ; for every street a duplicate system of drains 
was designed, viz. a deep drain for sewage, as part of a con- 
centrating system, enlarging in sectional capacity onwards to the 
outfall, and a disjointed divided and unconnected series of drains 
carried directly into the river at convenient points for discharging 
surface waters, consequently the capacity of each system is 
reduced, a uniform flow of sewage is delivered into the tanks, and 
a tidal reservoir which was in this case necessary greatly reduced 
in capacity. Several of the existing drains which would not work 
into the sewage system are utilized as surface drains discharging 
by their old outlets into the river. 

In the case of West Ham, a large system of sewers, with 
pnmping engines, was constructed some eighteen years ago ; the 
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main sewers are of Urge capacity and great length, bat the con- 
version of rural into urban districts has caused large volumes of 
surface drainage, formerly absorbed by the land, ditches, &&, to 
flow quickly to the sewers, and thence to the distant pomps. Not 
only is the old pumping power quite unequal to emergencies, bnt 
the main outfall sewer although of great capacity no longer dis- 
charges storm waters with sufficient rapidity, consequently both the 
tipper and lower levels are flooded. These large volumes of water 
ultimately reach the outfall only to be pumped up again into tanks 
and there treated chemically. The author has therefore designed 
a system of intercepting surface drains discharging at convenient 
points in the rivers so as to divert as much as possible of the rain- 
fall from the sewers, and thus relieve the pumps and greatly 
reduce the volume to be treated at the tanks. 

It may be urged that surface drainage is of advantage for 
flushing the sewers. The author secures and controls this ad- 
vantage by penstock chambers connecting the two systems so that 
the surface waters may be directed either into the sewers or surface 
drains. 

The separate system of course can only be carried out in general 
features not in every detail. It would be a mistake to have 
a duplicate set of drains to each house ; back yards would generally 
drain into the soil sewers, but for the most part roofs can be 
drained into the road channels or surface drains. About 90 per 
cent, of the surface waters may be diverted without causing any 
difficulties in detail. 

With regard to the polluting character of surface drainage, the 
author submits that the nature and amount of the pollution is not 
such as necessitate its diversion from any ordinary river, and it is 
a very small matter compared with the manorial washings of farmed 
lands which discharge into the rivers. 

The author does not propose to discuss details, bnt to assert and 
illustrate a principle of town drainage which in his opinion must 
be generally adopted under the new obligations of sewage puri- 
fication. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Parry agreed with all that Mr. Angell had said in his 

paper, and practically knew the necessity of dividing the drainage 

in the manner pointed out. None other could have been pursued 

at Beading. The water supply to Beading was 1,200,000 gallons 
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per day, and the amount of sewage at the pumping station 900,000 
gallons, with five-sevenths of the houses connected with the sewers. 
Although an attempt was made to drain every yard it was never 
expected to be accomplished. The pipes were carried into the 
back yards, and drained the rain-spouts wherever they existed. 

Mr. Pbttobabd remarked that the question of separate systems 
of drainage engaged much of the attention of modern sanitary 
engineers. Mr. Parry had referred to one case of success, viz. 
Beading, where he believed they had a duplicate system of sewers. 
In works he had recently been constructing he found, after making 
every exertion in laying the sewers, that he failed to make them 
tight, although every care had been taken. In some cases specially 
prepared joints of tarred cord and cement were formed but even 
these broke, and he found that unless the sewer be laid in a bed 
of concrete and covered with the same material it was almost 
impossible to render a joint water-tight with an earthenware pipe. 
He had overcome the difficulty to a very considerable extent by an 
arrangement of joint which while sufficiently elastic maintains its 
rigidity. (Sample produced and explained.) At the present time 
he had considerable lengths of these pipes laid and there was not: 
the slightest leakage. The advantage of this pipe was that it 
could Trmintftiw a perfect joint even where the ground in which 
it was laid was faulty. The separate system was one which must 
subsequently come into use if the Acts of the Legislature as to the 
pollution of streams were to be assumed as a guide. The objection 
to the separate system was that two sets of sewers were required. 
One point appeared to him to have escaped attention, viz. how to 
deal with the contaminated water on the surface of the streets. If 
this were necessary, not only would a duplicate system be required, 
but a triplicate system — one for sewage, one for polluted water on 
the roads that does not come up to the standard of purity of the 
Commission, and another for the rainfall on the houses. Although 
engineers are generally agreed upon the advisability of the separate 
system of sewers, there are difficulties in the way of its adoption in 
a large town. 

Mr. Fox had derived pleasure in listening to the paper, but 
thought there were one or two difficulties in the way of adopting 
the separate system in its entirety. He would ask what would 
Mr. Angell do supposing he had to drain two streets adjacent to 
the same premises— one a front street, the other a hack street ? 
would he lay a sewer in the main street for the purpose of con- 
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veying away the rainfall, and two newers in the back street, one 
for the sewage and the other for the rainfall ? Also whether he 
would hare a duplicate system of house drainage as well as a 
duplicate system of sewerage ? It appeared to him that if a dupli- 
cate system of house drainage were adopted there would be a great 
many difficulties to contend with. For instance, if two drains 
were laid in hack yards, one for sewage and the other for surface 
water, it would lead to endless confusion. In the course of a few 
years sewerage connections would be made with the surface water 
drain, and viae vend. In cases where the yards sloped from the back 
streets to the houses, the surface water gully and the sink gully 
would have to be placed near each other, and servants would not be 
particular which they used. How would the cost of a duplicate 
system of sewers and house drains be apportioned in the making of 
a new street ? would the extra cost of those for surface water he 
charged to property owners as well as those for sewage proper, or 
would such extra cost be charged to the ratepayers in the district 
generally ? In his opinion it was bettor and cheaper to pump the 
surface water from the yards, when to separate such water circum- 
stances rendered it necessary to lay an independent drain nearly the 
whole length of the yard, in addition to the ordinary sewage drain. 
It was cheaper, for if the area of the yard and that portion of the 
house roof sloping to the yard were assumed to equal 600 super- 
ficial feet, and the rainfall finding its way into the sewer at 30 inches 
per annum, it would follow that there would be 1500 cubic feet, or 
say 10,000 gallons of water to pump per »"i"n" Now to raise 
this quantity 25 feet would cost 3d., including interest and depre- 
ciation on. pumping station and machinery. However to lay the 
extra drain and yard gully in this case would cost the owner an 
extra 25s., and the interest on this sum would be Is. 3d. per annum 
in place of 3d. for pumping. The author appeared to hare given 
some attention to the duplicate system, he should therefore be glad 
te hear his opinions on these questions. 

Mr. Isaac Shone (Mayor of Wrexham) heard the paper with 
pleasure, and was glad the subject was receiving the attention of 
the gentlemen who had so much to do with the health of the people 
of this country. There had been a number of difficulties in the way 
of adopting the separate system in its entirety. The principal reason 
why the mixed system was regarded as a necessity had arisen from 
the difficulty of dealing with sewage by itself in its passage through 
the pipes. All engineers were agreed that it was quite necessary 
sewage proper should be passed along the pipes to its destination as 
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speedily as possible, otherwise stagnation and decomposition was set 
up and noxious gases evolved. He respectfully differed from Mr. 
Pntchard in the observation he made as to large towns. If a 
means could be devised to effectually separate sewage from rain 
water, no great injury would arise from the rain water rendered fool 
by its falling over the streets. He however agreed with Mr. 
Pritohard that if sanitation were to be carried to perfection a 
triplicate system would be necessary. His pneumatic sewerage 
system had been on its trial at Wrexham for some months, and all 
engineers who bad inspected it had pronounced it a practical success. 

Mr. Loblby said there could be no question that if the rainfall 
could be kept out of the sewage the difficulty of dealing with the 
sewage would be greatly simplified. Separation resolves itself into 
one of degree— how far can it be carried out ? He was glad Mr. 
Fox had drawn attention to the difficulty of sewering back yards 
and back passages. He thought it was pretty well agreed upon "by 
nearly all sanitary engineers that separation was desirable to a 
considerable extent. He carried it out in several long streets, 
but in no back yards. He should be glad to hear if that has been 
successfully accomplished. 

Mr. Smith remarked that some gentlemen had said that there 
were many difficulties in the way of the separate system. He was 
endeavouring to carry out the separate system in the valley of 
the Thames, and found the difficulties very great. The district 
of which he spoke was unfortunately water-logged soil with 
water within a few feet of the surface. It was a mass of cesspools, 
and it was suggested to take the whole of the sewage to a main 
pumping station. He found great difficulty in making pipe sewers 
water-tight and he did not know what he should have done with- 
out Stanford's pipe. He bad tested these pipes under a head of 
15 feet of water, and found the pipe to all intents and purposes 
water-tight. A further difficulty was the amount of water taken 
into the sewer. All separate systems mean a sewer for the re- 
ception of sewage proper. He had found it impossible to keep the 
whole of the- roof water outof the sewer, and in his opinion pumping 
was more economical than the separate system. 

Mr. Yawseb said the author had contented himself with throwing 
out suggestions, and had supplied no facts, and no new data had 
been brought forward. In Maidstone the separate system might be 
comparatively easy, but the author had not said anything about 
West Ham where the population was much larger. If the duplicate 
system could be successfully carried out at West; Ham, he was pre- 
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pared to give it * much more favourable consideration than hitherto. 
Theoretically it was perfect, bat in practice it was almost imprac- 
ticable in large towns. Mr. Parry had explained that the duplicate 
system which existed at Heading consisted in part of the old sewers, 
which had been retained Cor the surface water, and that two new 
systems of sowers had not been constructed. It was difficult to 
convince sanitary authorities that the work could be done as 
cheaply by the separate as by the combined system. At present he 
adopted one sewer for all purposes, but would be glad to modify 
his opinion as soon as he saw good reasons fordoing so. He intro- 
duced storm overflows wherever practicable, so as to reduce the size 
of the sewers to a minimum. 

Mr. Tai-lob represented a town in which the separate system 
was adopted and the only difficulty experienced was as to the 
flashing. He flashed simply from the water main. 

Mr. Lemon said he had had very little difficulty in carrying oat 
the separate system, and that it was astonishing how rapidly the 
system was growing. When the main drainage of London was being 
discussed in this room, there were diagrams on the wall showing that 
the separate system was absurd, and holding it op to ridicnle. Now 
no one would take snch an extreme step. As to the cost he foond 
no difficulty in charging the owners of property with the double 
system. He was now carrying out two roads in Southampton, at 
a cost of from 20001 to 3000?., where a separate system of drainage 
was being introduced. He had not yet been able to keep the 
water of the back yards out of the sewers and did not consider 
that practicable. As regards the surface water in the city of 
Winchester there was not a single gully connected with the 
sewers which was a very important statement to make. He had 
never yet been able to arrive at that result, for the reason that the 
configuration of the ground was such that it afforded many opportu- 
nities for discharging the surface water down the valley lines. Before 
an engineer went to a town surface water was got rid of and if still 
allowed to take ite natural course it would continue to be got rid 
of without any trouble. Sewers are found in every town and the 
course he adopted was to pot them to the purpose for which they 
were originally constructed, and allow them to remain for surface 
water only, and put down another pipe for sewage. This reduced 
the cost very considerably and what is still of more importance 
the cost of treatment at the outfall. Brighton and other places, 
which have an outlet into the sea, need not trouble about the 
separate system. 
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Mr. Angell explained that he had been much hurried with his 
paper, and that he bad only endeavoured to enumerate general 
principles ; each town would have to be dealt with on its merits. 
There are places which discharge into the sea. He would not 
of course attempt to go into the separate system there. At 
Portsmouth he had a good outfall and drained everything into 
the sea. He thought the Bivers Pollution Act was never intended 
to keep surface water out of the rivers. The water r unni ng from 
agricultural land was far worse than that from the streets. Where 
houses were drained by down-pipe in front, he generally endea- 
voured to get them into the street channel. As to hack and front 
streets, in most cases there existed a certain inclination, so that it 
was not necessary to carry a pipe all the way, a Burface channel 
being sufficient to conduct the water to a gully at the bottom. 
Supposing the yard and roof water be allowed to go into the sewer by 
Hie separate system, nine-tenths could be cut off. At West Ham 
there were 5,000,000 gallons to deal with in a day, and in wet 
weather 15,000,000 ; and if of this 10,000,000 gallons could be shut 
out from the tanks he would consider himself fortunate. At West 
Ham there is a lower portion, which cannot be separated; however 
by carrying an intercepting sewer which is now being arranged 
three-fourths of the water which would otherwise get into the tanks 
will be arrested. As to the flushing of sewers he had a disc which 
could be inserted in the manholes to stop the sewer, and accumu- 
late a sufficient head of water to carry away deposits. 

Mr. Mobant thought that there was no clear definition of what 
sewage really was, and manufacturers generally claimed the right 
to send their refuse into the sewers. There was a case in which 
manufacturers put in two drains, one carrying muriatic acid, and 
the other liquid impregnated with sulphur, which caused a great 
nuisance. They were proceeded against, and a verdict was given 
in favour of the complainants.* He wished to hear if any member 
present knew of a case in which lime had caused stoppage in the 
sewers, and if the users had been proceeded against. 

Mr. Vawses replied that in Warrington they had compelled 
tanners to pay for cleansing the sewers, and also to prevent lime 
going into the sewers. 

Mr. Noot: At Tonbridge we have compelled them to do 
likewise, and to make pits. 
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ANNUAL MEETING AT LONDON, 

July 31 and August 1, 1879. 



ASPHALTS, AND ITS APPLICATION 

TO STREET PAVING. 
Bi E. B. ELLICE-CLAEK, Absoc. M. Inbt. OE. 

Preliminary. 
The subject of asphalts paving has been reported upon by borough 
engineers, and treated in a few papers read during the last ten years, 
very ably bo in the 43rd volume of the ' Proceedings of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers,' but has never, so far as the author is 
aware, been discussed by a scientific society in England. Ite im- 
portance cannot be over-estimated by the engineers having charge 
of the paved streets of the great towns, therefore it appeared the 
most fitting opportunity of entering into the question would be 
when they were assembled together as they were to-day. 

Few English engineers have the time or opportunity to become 
acquainted with and peruse the literature of the subject, spread 
over many volumes, in several languages ; the author will therefore 
briefly give some particulars of asphalte before entering upon its 
application to street paving. 

The word asphalte in England is a generic term for bitumen, and 
many materials and substances containing small quantities of 
bitumen, or mineral tar, such as the residue from the distillation of 
coal and heavy Bhale oils, and the natural bitumen from the Dead 
Sea {Locus Aaphaltiies) and Trinidad ; in this paper it is used only 
to describe the natural combination of bitumen and calcareous 
matter ; in other words, bituminous limestone found in the Val de 
Travers, Neufchatel, and at Seyssel, between Lyons and Geneva, 

Geological and Chemical. 

Of the geological origin of asphalte little is positively known, as 

it appears to have escaped the attention of eminent geologists. It 

has been supposed that underlying beds of coal were subjected to 
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fusion by great heat, and pressed through the superposed strata 
daring volcanic convulsions, the bitumen or bituminous vapours 
impregnating and being condensed in the calcareous rock which 
composes from 85 to 95 per cent of aspbalte. This theory hardly 
seems tenable when it is found that seams of pore limestone, 
not containing any bitumen, sometimes intervene between the im- 
pregnated seams. The impregnated beds are of a finer texture or 
grain than the others, so that it would appear they were subject to 
greater pressure. The division between both is exact, though 
serrated or chipped, and in no instances do the seams of limestone 
so intervening contain bitumen. The fault* are vertical, and there 
axe no other fissures. The impregnation took place before the last 
volcanic upheaval of the earth's outer crust. It is thus difficult to 
reconcile this theory with the position of the rocks unless the beds 
were at a different angle to that in which they now lie, or the 
impregnated beds were composed of a softer kind of limestone. A 
curious fact is that coal has not been found in the neighbourhood 
of the asphalte. It has also been contended that limestone, sus- 
pended in water beneath which were springs of bitumen, has been 
precipitated and mixed with the bitumen, though the slight affinity 
that exists between the two substances does not bear ont this 
hypothesis. 

Bituminous limestone so rare in nature contains from 5 to 15 
per cent by weight of pure bitumen composed of 85 parte of 
carbon, 12 hydrogen, and 3 oxygen, having a specific gravity of 
1-03. 

The rock asphalte is pure carbonate of lime and bitumen. The 
seams vary from 1 foot to 23 feet in thickness ; they are convex on 
the npper and lower sides, the beds dip to the south, and fall from 
1 in 3 to 1 in 12. The disposition and mixture of the limestone and 
bitumen being so complete that there is no bed or flaw, as in York 
stone ; the seams are compact and the grain homogeneous ; the 
colour is a rich chocolate ; variations of temperature affect its con- 
sistency ; it is hard and easily broken, giving an irregular fracture ; 
the specific gravity varies in direct proportion to the quantity of 
bitumen, the average is 2*25 (3874 lbs. each cubic yard). 

Historical. 

From the earliest period of the history of constructive works 
asphalte appears to have been used as a cement. It is claimed 
that the famous buildings of Babylon were jointed with it, and 
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I>r. d'Eyrinis, who published a work on the Bubject in 1721, en- 
thusiastically advocated its use for all purposes to which cement 
and mortar are applied ; though he, and some who subsequently 
worked a concession, appear to have applied it chiefly to medi- 
cinal purposes by extracting the bitumen from the earth and 
soft sandstone, without touching the harder limestone deposits. 
For more than a hundred years its employment for other pur- 
poses remained in abeyance. In 1838 a ferial pavement was 
laid in Paris and the matter was taken up by financiers who 
not content with honestly giving the numerous uses to which it 
might be applied attributed to it qualities it never possessed, ex- 
aggerated the importance of its virtues and roundly claimed for it an 
adaptability to almost every conceivable object in constructive works. 
Speculation in asphalt© became so great as to reach fever heat ; 
panic and collapse followed, and this retarded the proper use of the 
material for a considerable period. It was therefore not until 1854 
that the Bue Bergere was paved with the rock of the Val de 
Travers, compressed. It may be here stated, portions of this road 
were removed fifteen years afterwards, when the asphalte was 
found to have lost 5 per cent in weight, and the vertical depth 
reduced from 2 inches to If inches. Previous to 1854 it had been 
laid in mastic on the Morand Bridge, Lyons. 

In 1858 three sides of the Palais Royal were laid and gave 
results which justified its adoption in a street of 1 000 yards in length. 
Here in conseqnence of unfortunate results which might have been 
readily foreseen the use of the material for road paving was further 
retarded. A large brick sewer had recently been constructed under 
the roadway and the made ground extended to a depth of from 10 
to 13 feet. The top surface was in October prepared for the 
asphalte by laying down a foundation of concrete 4 inches in 
thickness. In November and December the compressed asphalte 
2 inches in depth was laid and the traffic immediately afterwards 
turned into the street. Cracks and flaws on the surface and through 
the concrete soon appeared, but an examination of the subsoil proved 
the fact that the made ground was insufficiently settled ; this was 
attended to, the cracked asphalte removed without the stoppage of 
the traffic, and the road has remained good to this day. Public 
opinion soon demonstrated the popularity of this kind qf pavement 
and the areas so treated have increased every year. In 1867 the 
Paris municipality agreed to take up 24£ acres of stone-pitched 
pavement and replace it with asphalte. The war of 1870 stayed 
the completion of this great undertaking, hi addition the admini- 
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stration became exceedingly poor and having on their hands the 
accumulated stock of pitchers, it is not surprising that new asphalte 
pavements were for a time discontinued. In December 1875, 
upwards of 300,000 yards super of roads were paved with asphalte, 
while in December 1876 this area had increased to 400,000 of 
roads and 1,800,000 square yards of footways. 

In the municipal budget of 1875, 41,200/. was voted for the 
maintenance and restoration of these roads, and in twenty additional 
streets asphalte was laid, in most cases replacing stone-pitched roads, 
in two replacing wood, and in others macadam. 

These large areas so paved in Paris naturally attracted the atten- 
tion of English engineers, and in May 1869, 485 square yards 
were laid in Threadneedle Street, London ; since that date this area 
has been added to yearly. In February 1879, Colonel Haywood, 
the City engineer, reported that " nearly every portion of the 
arterial lines of thoroughfare in the City was paved with wood or 
asphalte, and many of the secondary streets also." The figures 
being, 

Lta*l Tarda. Ikteriil 

11,209 Asphalte. 

11,16* .. .. .. .. Wood. 

Equal 12-flj miles. 

In December 1877, the Vol de Travers Company had laid 
85,000 square yards in the Metropolitan roadways, while in Vienna, 
Berlin, and other continental cities, many thousands of yards have 
been pat down. 

In 1838, inquiries were set on foot by engineers, and analyses 
made, showing the composition of asphalte to be bitumen and lime- 
stone. As these substances could be obtained hi abundance and at 
moderate cost, attempts to combine them artificially were made, and 
have continued from that time, in the author's opinion with little 
success ; where toughness is required, or great pressure exercised, 
or heavy wear by attrition, no artificial composition of carbonate of 
lime and bitumen has proved equal to the natural rock. 

The history of the extraction and manipulation of asphalte shows 
the steady development of the means whereby its production is 
cheapened and its application improved. Where formerly the rock 
was obtained in small open cuttings at the surface, it is now mined 
for under the guidance of skilled engineers. Manual labour has 
been superseded by mechanical apparatus. 

In the earlier stages mastic only was used for paving, boiled on 
the spot at which it was laid. The incident of the road traffic of 
the mine grinding down under the summer heat and hardening 
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the mineral surface led to the application of pressure to the powder ; 
bat largely improved as are the means used in this industry, there 
is a wide field open to engineers hi devising a mechanical method 
of compressing the heated powder. 

Quarrying, Treatment and Manufacture. 
The rock of the Yal de Travers and Seyssel used to be obtained 
only when it cropped to the surface, but the great demand for the 
material has led to the seams being worked in galleries under en- 
gineering supervision ; at the former place the adits are driven from 
the face of the mountain. The road is about 7 or 8 feet in height, 
and the roof and sides have to be bratticed. Most of the rock is 
obtained by blasting ; the shot-hole is drilled with a breast auger ; 
the charges are small. Fine dust rock is used for tamping, and 
the plug and firing are as for other rock-blasting operations. 

Treatment of Compressed Asphalte. 

The rock is brought to England, and stored in the open ; it is 
then thrown into a steam crushing machine. This mode of 
breaking up the rock answers in every respect, except when it 
contains an abnormal amount of absorbed moisture. This occasions 
the crusher to clog, and it has to be frequently cleared. The 
material now reduced to about the size of a walnut falls on a shoot 
at the bottom of which passes an endless chain of buckets which carry 
the material up to the hopper feed of a Carr'e disintegrator, which is 
driven, one shaft at 1000, the other at 700 revolutions a minute. It 
then drops to the ground and is ready for heating. This is accom- 
plished by placing it in revolving cylinders of about 5 feet diameter, 
above a coal fire, the cylinders making about one revolution in two 
minutes. Each charge consists of about 2£ tons, and takes from 
two to three hours to attain the requisite temperature, which is 
according to the amount of vapour required to be driven off. All 
this work is accomplished by the judgment of the workmen. No 
hygrometrical test is made to ascertain the amount of moisture in 
the cold powder, nor is the heat in the cylinders taken by a ther- 
mometer. The state of the powder differs according to the weather, 
and there would be great difficulty in making any scale for deter- 
mining the time or heat required for " cooking." Great care must 
be taken to prevent it calcining, and if it is not sufficiently heated 
it will not adhere enough by compression to give the surface when 
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laid a hard face; if overheated, the bitumen is fused, and little 
hut limestone is left. As a role, the mass attains a temperature of 
from 220° to 250° Fahr. At the latter point it may remain in hoik 
four or even five hours or more, and be fit to lav, the close compact 
nature of the powder retaining the heat for a very long time. 
From the heating cylinders it is taken on to the works for laving. 

Application — Method of laying by Compression. 

Although there are some roadways paved with mastic asphalte, 
it would appear this is not so suitable a material as compressed as- 
phalte, which more than any other class of pavement requires a 
rigid foundation. This cannot be insisted on too strongly. As- 
phalte, being elastic, follows the subsidence of the foundation, even 
in so small an area as a few inches square. In this respect its 
failure of surface is different to that of a sett, which acts independ- 
ently, unless it is kept up when placed as a voiissoir. The sub- 
stratum should be made hard and compact by ramming. If con- 
venient, the Manchester method of laying down cinders and other 
hard material, and turning the traffic on it, might be adopted. The 
concrete should be regulated according to the weight it has to bear. 
The standard, of road burdens, adopted by Mr. Deacon of 100,000 
tons per annum per yard of width is a convenient one, and all road 
calculations should be reduced to this. In the Rue St. Honore the 
concrete was 5 • 9 inches in thickness ; in the Hue dee Petite Champs 
it was 4 inches in thickness. This road as has been already men- 
tioned went to pieces from defective foundation, and probably the 
slight bulk of concrete had something to do with its failure. In 
Paris rarely more than 6 inches in depth is laid. Cheapeide, laid 
in 1870 with a then traffic of 400,000 tons per annum per yard of 
width, had a foundation of 9 inches in thickness ; after seven years' 
wear it was reported as being in good condition, with Blight undu- 
lations of surface. Gracechnrch Street with 608,000 tons per yard 
of width per annum had also 9 inches in thickness; while other 
streets, with less traffic, had 6 inches. Moorgate Street with 
upwards of 6000 vehicles per diem = 264,000 tons per annum per 
yard of width, had a foundation 6 inches in thickness ; all these 
Utter streets have maintained their surfaces in good condition 
This would go to prove that under the heaviest traffic 9 inches is 
a sufficient depth, while 6 inches is sufficient for 250,000 tons per 
annum per yard of width. 
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The concrete should be ganged, six of aggregate to one of Portland 
cement bearing a very high tensile strain ; on no account most 
lime concrete be used. For the beet method of making Portland 
cement concrete for street foundations, see p. 10, paper by G-. F. 
Deacon, ' Excerpt Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers,' vol. lviii. ; the author only wishes to add that it is hardly 
possible to make the concrete too dry. When the mixture is taken 
in the hand it should feel slightly moist ; no water should exude 
when squeezed, bnt a slight sweat only ; a few particles should 
adhere to the hand. 

Whether a chemical change is set up or not by the contact of the 
asphalte and lime has not yet been determined ; but practice has 
given sufficient experience to show that lime concrete ruins com- 
pressed work. A portion of Holborn was laid with a lime concrete 
foundation. The night before the asphalte was laid down a fire 
occurred in the vicinity, and the concrete was trampled over and 
injured, the boles were filled up with lime mortar, but the work 
was open only a short time when it became apparent it would not 
last. Time after time it was repaired, only to again break down 
under the traffic. The company, finding the annual cost of repairs 
very great, stripped the asphalte from the concrete, which appeared 
hard in places but generally was very soft. Twenty-four hours 
after the hard concrete was exposed to the air, it became granular 
and quite unfit for a foundation ; it was removed and replaced with 
Portland cement concrete, and the road has remained good to this 
day. 

And here one of the difficulties in all classes of pavement re- 
quiring artificial foundation arises. The cement to be of a high 
quality must be slow setting, and as asphalte must not be laid on 
tiie concrete until perfectly set— otherwise, as it forms an air-tight 
covering over the concrete, the latter would never obtain its maxi- 
mum hardness — the concrete must be laid at least four days, with 
a temperature of 50° Fahr. and fine weather. 

The French engineers bind the asphalte contractors to open a 
certain portion of the roadway in eight days. Practice in London 
shows that four days is not too long a time to allow the concrete to 
set To expedite this work, the author suggests the trial of bitu- 
minous concrete as laid by Mr. Deacon. If, as described by tins 
engineer, the surface of bituminous concrete " will bear in a few 
hours any amount of ramming without distortion," the work of 
laying compressed asphalte would be expedited by three days. In 
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all cities of great traffic, where every twenty-four hours is of 
importance, such a trial should be made. The concrete must be 
smoothed off to the exact contour of the finished surface ; the trans- 
verse fall should be not more than 1 in 30. 

The asphaltio powder is now brought on to the spot in open 
carta, and spread transversely across the street in widths of 3 to 4 
feet ; the powder when reaching the ground should be uniform in 
temperature and not less than 116° Fshr., when leaving the works 
at which it is heated — a maximum of 250° and a minimum of 
115° Fahr. are allowed, according to the distance it has to travel ; 
all the natural moisture is eliminated. The powder is spread out 
in a thickness of two-fifths more than the specified compressed 
section. It is raked with regularity as to thickness and width over 
the concrete ; this operation can only be accomplished by skilled 
men, and most be carefully attended to, otherwise the powder, if left 
in unequal thicknesses, will be unequally pressed. No mechanical 
system of spreading the powder has hitherto been successful, a steam 
appliance which would accomplish this object is still a desideratum . 

The powder is then rammed over all by heavy iron punners, 
heated in portable furnaces to a proper temperature to prevent 
adhesion ; at first the ramming should he done very carefully, and 
the blows should be light so as to ensure equality of material ; the 
force should be gradually augmented until they are delivered aa 
heavily as possible. 

Those parts abutting the stone curbs and coal-plate curbs and 
cills are beaten and seared over with a T tool. *>& the punners are 
of too large diameters to reach the angles. Bamming or compres- 
sing the powder may be considered the crucial, as it is the cul- 
minating point of its application. 

The great difference in the muscular efforts of the workmen has 
always been a difficulty, and engineers have not been idle in 
searching for a method of compression by steam machinery. A 
steam hammer moving on temporary rails was tried, but the practical 
difficulty of laying the rails, especially for the side areas, rendered it 
abortive. 

A steam roller was next applied ; but instead of compressing and 
laying the powder, it was driven forward in a wave, and the cost of 
applying the power was great when compared with hand labour. 
The face of the roller was kept to a high temperature to prevent 
adhesion. The last method of fiTiiHhing off the compression has 
been by having a roller of several rings, which traverses the road 
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transversely and longitudinally. This has not been largely applied : 
the most frequent method is to sear the surfaee with a smooth, curved 
iron or smoother, after the whole has been compressed with the 
heated punners. A straight edge, 7 or 8 feet in length, is then 
drawn at random oyer the face of the work, and inequalities of sur- 
face are shown by scratches ; when these appear the face is beaten 
down to the required level When the asphalte has cooled to the 
temperature of the atmosphere it is thrown open to the traffic. 

Preparation of Bitumen and Mastic. 
The powder and pieces of rock are placed in cauldrons filled with 
boiling water and stirred for an hour. The stirring breaks np the 
rock, and the bituminous portions float ; the sand or calcareous stone 
being partially precipitated. The bituminous scum always contains 
about 25 per cent, of sand, to eliminate which a second process has 
to be gone through ; though in some of the coarse-grained rocks, as 
those of Lussat, Anvergne, the scum is sufficiently free from the 
sand, and does not require a second process. The scum is again 
heated in water, which is converted into steam. By this second 
purification all the sand is eliminated ; the pure bitumen floating 
on the surface. This is decanted into iron moulds, the weight 
when cold being about £ cwt. This method of extracting the 
bitumen is not much in vogue, as the Trinidad bitumen is much 
cheaper, and serves the same purposes. 

The Paris engineers specify that the stone from the Seyssel mine 
used for making mastic shall be naturally impregnated with bitumen 
of good quality coming exclusively from the mineral stone. All 
artificial bitumen extracted during the purification of heavy shale 
oils is rigorously excluded, the rock is to be soft and fine-grained, 
and the texture compact, regularly impregnated with bitumen so as 
not to show black and white spots, which would indicate that the 
limestone and bitumen were not thoroughly mixed together. The 
colour should be brown, when heated to 60° C. it must Ml to 
pieces, and contain 7 per cent, of bitumen, 93 per cent, of limestone, 
and not more than 9 per cent, of free bitumen must be required to 
mix with it, to change it to mastic. 

The different mines mould the mastic into various shapes bearing 
their trade marks. The hexagonal block of the Yal de Travers 
Company is the most convenient for storage. 

These blocks are broken into pieces, placed in cauldrons, and 
heated to a temperature of between 380° to 490° Fahr. 

When the temperature is increased, the bitumen wholly evapo* 
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rates ; if the limestone ia made red hot it becomes pure. If however 
a small quantity of free bitumen is added the whole melts, and a 
complete transformation of the material is effected. 

Bock containing but 5 per cent, or 15 per cent, of bitumen will 
not melt ; if there is added from 7 to 8 per cent by weight of free 
bitumen, the former will melt, though it will not be so rich in 
bitumen as the latter. After it has become cold it will not again 
melt without the addition of bitumen, so that free bitumen acts as 
a flax. In the preparation for laying there is added to the mastic 
about 60 per cent, of grit, silicated grit is the beet, it most be quite 
free from loam or other foreign material The quantities generally 
used are 

Bituminous maetio 220 lbs. 

Free bitumen IS „ 

Grit 182 „ 

River ballast thoroughly dried, passed through a ^-inch sieve, or 
other similar material, is used for grit 

The mastic is thrown into the boiler ; when the first lot is melted 
a small quantity of free bitumen is added, and the mixture is stirred 
with an O-iron ; about 5 per cent, of the total quantity is added 
at a time. At the third charge some gravel or grit is added ; this 
sinks by gravity very slowly, owing to the specific gravity of the 
materials being nearly the same. The mixture is not moved until 
the grit disappears when it is stirred rapidly ; the mixing continues 
in this way until the cauldron is full. Care must be taken when 
the boiling is complete the mastic is not too dry ; if it is, a small 
quantity of free bitumen is added. 

The boiling occupies from two to three hours. 

The method of testing the complete boiling is by plunging a 
piece of wood into the mixture. If it is insufficiently boiled the 
mastic adheres, and vice vert&. It should be observed that grit is 
added not from motives of economy alone, but to prevent the mastic, 
when laid, softening by the heat of the sun. The two chief points 
aimed at in the preparation is to heat the mixture with as little free 
bitumen as possible, and to lay it as hot as practicable. 

Some of the liquid asphaltes have the grit mixed when the rock 
is being reduced to mastic ; this is so in the preparation of the 
Val de Travers Company, so that free bitumen alone is required to 
be added before laying. 

Mastic is principally used for footpaths ; in England it has com- 
pletely failed when subjected to the heavy traffic of the London 
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carriage-ways, and has been replaced by compressed. If a piece of 
old mastic is examined, it is apparent that the cause of failure is the 
admixture of grit The surface will he found covered with indenta- 
tions, from which the grit haa been removed, These sockets give 
way round the edges, and, forming so large a portion of the bulk, 
the whole Boon becomes disintegrated. The same remarks hold 
good in its application to foot pavements, only the percussion from 
traffic being 1 much less, it wears longer. It will be seen that the 
use of material other than the natural rock opens the way to 
adulteration ; unless the engineer sees every portion of grit placed 
in the cauldron he can never secure a constant quantity being 
used ; it will therefore be necessary to mention under the head 
of Maintenance how this evil is to be gnardeU against. 

The laying of mastic is simple ; while in a boiling state it is laid 
in strips about 4 feet wide on the concrete bed with wooden floats 
or spattels. From J to 1 inch is the general thickness laid. One 
man with the asphalte brought to him can spread 150 yards super 
in a day. Three tons of the material can be prepared by a work- 
man in a day. The concrete is usually 3 inches in thickness, and 
laid to a fall of 1 in 24. 

Durability and Cost of Compressed Roadways, 
M. Ghabrier states that the effect produced by wear and tear on 
asphalte is bo trivial that it may almost be said to be imperishable 
so long as no other cause than friction of wheels occurs to alter its 
working conditions. It is hardly possible to accept such a state- 
ment without challenge, and the wear is unquestionably so slight 
that exaggeration is not necessary, even by partisans. The most 
lengthened experience in England is in the piece of road laid by 
the Yal de Travers Company in Threadneedle Street in May 1869. 
In February 1877, the City engineer reported this piece of paving 
aa having had few repairs, and being in good condition. The 
author examined it a few weeks ago, and with the exception of 
those places cnt out for experiments and gas or water repairs, the 
surface was in good condition. It has been subjected to a traffic of 
200,000 tons" per annum per yard of width. Unfortunately for 

* These weights ue approximate, and probably considerably under Iho actual 
weights. Each vehicle is taken to weigh 1| tan, probably SO per cent, might 
be added to them ; bat, as there are no means of ascertaining the weights exactly. 
Colonel Haywood has never given weighte in his reports, so that in comparing 
these figures with those given by other writers the vehicles must be reduced to the 
standard of 1} ton weight each, and the traffic is for twelve hours only each day. 
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flie statement just quoted from H. Ghabrisr, the pavements of all 
cities are subject to many other incidental tending to destroy them 
than mere friction of wheels. The constant removal of the surface 
to repair gas and water mains and drainage is snob that in many 
streets 50 per cent, of the whole surface will be removed during the 
life of a pavement. 

Bock sBphalte is compressed without appreciable wear under 
traffic such as the above. On the table is a specimen taken from 
Cheapside. It was laid in December 1870, 2J inches in thickness. 
After having been subject to a traffic of upwards of 500,000 tons 
per annum per yard of width, the bulk is reduced fV, while it has 
lost f in weight. The difference in the percentage of loss of bulk 
and weight is accounted for by the compression of the material. 
This is apparent to the depth of half an inch. Under a magni- 
fying glass the compression can be seen to the depth of more 
than 1 inch. After fifteen years' wear in the Rue Bergere the loss 
by weight was 5 per cent. In Gracechurch Street, where the 
traffic is 603,000 tons per annum per yard of width, the material has 
lost, so far as can be ascertained, about the same during a period 
of eight years. These results are all obtained from the compressed 
rock of tne Vol de Travers. When other materials in mastic have 
been laid in streets of much less traffic, they have been replaced 
either with compressed or wood ; and without making invidious 
distinctions, it may be here stated that experience in London has 
demonstrated the fact that no class of asphalte has stood equally 
well with that of the Val de Travers compressed. From 1870 to 
1878 thirteen different kinds of asphalts had been tried in the City 
of London. At the period of writing but three remain, in streets 
having traffic of more than five hundred vehicles in twelve hours. 
The manner in which the compressed rock is laid has much to do 
with its duration ; disintegration has taken place in many roads 
from circumstances that are not readily accounted for; fissures 
appear on the surface, so close together as to form a complete web- 
like appearance; the percussion of the horses' feet detach small 
portions of the material, and if frost supervene the road will quickly 
fail,, owing to the crystallization of the water held between the 
fissures. It has been urged that this is occasioned by the execution 
of the work during wet weather. When the heated powder is placed 
on a wet surface, vapour of water is produced ; this permeates the 
powder below the bulk influenced by compression, and it will be 
readily understood this prevents the perfect homogeneity of the 
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whole. Another canoe of failure is owing to the crocks being 
produced by the use of too new a cement for a foundation. When 
the concrete fails, the asphalte will fail also. The question of 
durability, apart from other considerations of convenience, is the 
question of cost. It is therefore necessary to compare this with 
other materials. 
The cost is reduced to 100,000 tons per annum per yard of width. 
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It will be observed that nothing is charged for renewal of as- 
phalte, inasmuch as the annual sum for maintenance provides the 
alphalte in perpetuity. In Paris T V of the entire roads paved with 
asphalte are renewed every year at a charge of 8d. per square yard ; 
but there are no precise figures whereby to reduce the cost to the 
above standard, as this sum includes many roads having very small 
traffics. In London the Val de Travers Company maintain various 
streets at fixed soma per annum, from which the figures in the table 
are arrived at. The figures for wood are those of Mr. Deacon, which 
the author believes are the only figures reduced to the standard 
that can be relied upon; all the observations of engineers in New 
York, Paris, and London confirm these, although not reduced to 
the same data.* 

From Colonel Haywood's reports it would appear that the 
average duration of wood pavements in the City is three years. 
The following will show the life of some recently laid : — 



Gracecliuroh Btreet 
Great To war Street .. 

King William Street .. 



1} Alderagate Street 8 

Sj Angel Btreet 3 

2^ Ludgste Hill 3} 



* See Appendix, p. v., (o Report of the Paddingbm Vestry, 1878 ; Report of 
Colonel Haywood 011 Wood and Asphalte Pavements, 1877 ; Report of Mi. Van 
Nort, of New York, December 17, 1874. 
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With regard to the absence of foothold for horses, the observa- 
tions made in London prove that asphalte is not so slippery as granite 
cubes. It is now well known that when the atmosphere is humid 
the fine dust and dirt, ever present in & city street, are spread over 
the surface of the asphalte by the traffic, forming a pellicle which 
renders foothold difficult. In dry weather the road is also covered 
with the detritus incidental to great traffic, apart from wear. "When 
asphalte is Bwept as a method of cleansing, this adheres to the sur- 
face, and becomes greasy mnd with a very slight shower of rain. 
In Paris grit is thrown down on snoh occasions ; bnt the proper 
method of cleansing asphalte is by hydraulic and not mechanical 
means. With fire hydrants on each side of the roadway this could 
be effected at slight cost. Hitherto this has not been done in London 
as there were no hydrants, but in cities where hydrants are in nse 
the difficulty would be solved. Asphalte either wet or dry affords 
an excellent foothold. Trials of asphalte on a small scale are not 
to be relied upon. No trial can give a fair result unless a consider- 
able area is paved. It was abandoned in Manchester, where only 
968 yards super were laid ; hut has remained in Southampton, where 
1587 yards were laid in 1873. In no case should a length of less 
than 440 yards be laid. Horses do not become used to the surface 
in short lengths, and unless the adjoining road is paved and kept 
clean asphalte will be not only dangerous but costly. The maximum 
foothold for horses will not be attained until every street in a town 
is paved with the same material. 

Maintenance. 
Hitherto in England the maintenance of asphalte paving has 
formed part of the original contract of construction. Engineers 
appear to have thrown the responsibility of repairs upon the con- 
tractors, because want of experience did not justify them in taking 
over the roads when once completed, and waiting results. So far 
as the author can ascertain, only one engineer, Mr. Lemon, reported 
against a fixed annual sum for maintenance. In London the prices 
vary from 3d. to Is. 6d. per yard per annum. These prices are 
based upon the cost of granite maintenance, and in many cases are 
probably too much, while in others they are too small. The periods 
for which the maintenance is contracted vary from ten to seventeen 
years, at the end of which time the pavement is to be as good as when 
first laid. Whether this is an economical method of maintenance 
cannot yet be determined. In Paris, where the original contracts 
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have long expired, the work is let for seven years, sod the contractors 
have to renew -^ of the entire areas each rear ; the life of the pave- 
ment is thus fixed at fifteen years. As the application of asphalte 
is increased, this method will probably be found more economical 
than that previously alluded to, and experience will prove what areas 
will require renewal. To state broadly that A of the asphalte 
must be renewed, appears a random method of determining the 
needful repairs. Each street should be treated on its merits ; thus 
Gheapside would require much more frequent renewal than George 
Yard, and the two should be kept separate. Maintenance of road 
by contract has dropped into disuse in this country ; but will have 
to be resorted to for asphalte works. 

It is therefore necessary to determine when a street requires 
renewals. The surfaces must be replaced when there are cracks 
T V inch in width, or there are holes f inch deep ; or when there are 
depressions in a circle of 3 feet 3 inches diameter, the normal depth 
of the hollows being at least 1 J inch ; or when the water in the 
channels cannot be freely discharged, and when the joints or partings 
from the curbs or other paving stones are £ inch wide ; and when 
the surface is blown up or lifted -^ inch above the adjoining sur- 
face. These defects, if not repaired, will subject the contractor to 
a fine, according to a scale of areas and depths. With regard to 
the repairs to trenches, they must be paid for as new work. In the 
City of London, immediately the excavation is filled, the concrete is 
laid, and in a few hours the powder is compressed. Within the 
past month portions of the roadway have been opened and closed 
within twenty-four hours ; this may be insisted on in streets of 
great traffic ; but, for reasons previously stated, the asphalte can 
never obtain that firmness over such trenches as it does when the 
concrete is dry. In Paris a maximum period of fifteen days is 
allowed ; while the trench is becoming consolidated, the surface is 
kept up with flints. Probably the most convenient mode of main- 
taining the asphalte would be by schedule of prices ; the engineer 
giving directions which portions are to be relaid. The only diffi- 
culty would be : — When the contract expires under the previously 
described mode, the entire surfaces are to be in good condition ; 
this compels the contractors to execute good work. The methods 
of preparing mastic asphalte and the different qualities are so 
variable, this gives such opportunities of fraud — the engineer will 
have to be thoroughly conversant with the details, and exercise a 
rigid supervision over every process, as well as sample frequently 
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the natural materials. For these purposes the French engineers 
hare prepared elaborate specifications, to which reference can be 
made." 

Convenience — Sanitary. 

One of the greatest conveniences for a crowded city is the fact 
that an asphalte roadway once down, so far as the road-making gooa 
there is an end of it — the street need never be blocked a day. 
Gheapside has now been hud nine years ; the traffic has never been 
interrupted one hour for making repairs to the pavement, where 
formerly every few years it was necessary to stop, the roadway for 
many days. Any short-lived pavement, like wood, must offer very 
great advantages to compete with this advantage alone. 

The advantages of paving streets with a smooth, impervious sur- 
face are so great that no one can contest the point. As to cleanli- 
ness, the results from actual observation give : — 



Granite.. 
Wood .. 

Asphalte 



for each Load of 



TralBe In Tom 
tlrd of Width. 



As dirt means mod in wet weather and dust in dry weather, the 
same proportions hold good when considering the question of dost 
The asphalted streets in London are never watered; streams of 
water are sent down the channels where dust collects. 



Absorption of Filth. 
No positive statements founded on facts nave ever been placed on 
record as to the actual amount of filth absorbed by different classes 
of pavement. The only fact recorded is patent to the eye, and is 
disputed by none, that whether other materials do or do not absorb 
filth and moisture, asphalte does not. Opinions only founded simply 
on general observation, and to be taken for what they are worth, 
place the materials in this position as to absorption : — 

Macadam- -1. I Wood— 2. 

Granite— 3. | Asphalte — 1. 

* Koadaaud Bridges Municipal Serrioe of Paris. Schedule and speeiflcation 
for footpaths and pavements in bitumen and compressed asphalte issued by the 
Prefect of the Seine. 
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Freedom from Noiae. 

This desideratum has led, no doubt, to the application of new 
materials for roads in large towns. As there are no means of mea- 
suring noise, opinions must be relied upon. When wood is new. 
close-laid, and the pavement is perfectly level, it may be charac- 
terized as noiseless. In consequence of the density of the asphalts 
the horses' hoofs can always be heard upon it ; but as the surface 
wears away in undulations, which are not defined by such sudden 
vertical depressions as all pavements composed of blocks, the com- 
parative quietude of wood and asphalte depends entirely upon the 
state of repair. Seeing that none of the wood pavements in London 
have lasted many years without being relaid in streets of great 
traffic (see report of their existing condition *), it appears to the 
author that they cannot be maintained with that evenness of surface 
which places them at the head of the list for noiselessness ; and that 
on the average state of the two materials, asphalte is equal, .if 
not superior, in this respect to any other kind of material, both 
it and wood being preferable to macadam, as that is to granite. 

The only point now remaining is the gradients at which the 
material can be laid with safety. It would be unwise to lay 
asphalte on any gradient much steeper than 1 in 50, although a 
portion of Broad Street, London, is 1 in 46, and no inconvenience 
has been felt. 

Footpaiha. 

Footways of mastic asphalte laid in 1838 remain good at the 
present time. Some of the streets in London with the heaviest 
traffic are laid in mastic and compressed. From observations 
extending over ten years, the author is of opinion that mastic 
asphalte is inferior to the best beds of York and Caithness stone ; 
while compressed, reasoning from the surface wear of that laid in 
carriage-ways, is superior to York, and equal to Caithness. For 
paths of the heaviest traffic, 4 inches of concrete with 1 inch of 
compressed asphalte appear to be the proper quantities to put 
down. This may be laid for 6s. a yard super. Where the traffic 
is light, mastic may be laid at about 5s. a yard ; but the material 
is so variable, and the preparation is so open to adulteration, that 
it would appear the natural rock compressed without the mixture 
of any foreign bodies, such as bitumen and grit, is the better kind 
• Colonel Haywood, Report, 1877. 
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of material, and will require Iosb supervision on the part of the 
engineer; indeed, whatever attention is given to the laving of 
mastic, it is impracticable to obtain the beet material if those sup- 
plying it prepare it abroad, while the preparation in this country 
would require constant personal supervision. The author therefore 
advises the use of compressed rock for all classes of work, as being 
more durable, and consequently more economical In laying foot- 
paths, all gas and water service pipes should be carried through 
tubes. Common red- ware butt-jointed pipes, covered by the concrete, 
will answer every purpose, with a small mark cut in the curb to 
. indicate their position. These laid, the path need never be dis- 
turbed, and having no joints, wearing uniformly, with a fall of not 
more than 1 in 24, it will compare favourably with other materials, 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Deacon (President) remarked that the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation were due to Mr. Ellice-CIark for his very interesting paper. 
As to the asphalts in connection with which his name was mentioned, 
he thought that Mr. Ellice-Clark's suggestion to use the commoner 
description of bituminous concrete under rock asphalts might be 
advantageous. His experience of bituminous material as a founda- 
tion for sets was most satisfactory. He was afraid that Mr. Clark's 
paper would not have justice done to it, owing to the shortness 
of the time which could be devoted to its discussion ; he therefore 
suggested that the members should communicate their views in 
writing, so that they might be printed with the Proceedings. 

It was accordingly moved by Mr. Mobant, seconded by Mr. 
Pabbt, and carried unanimously, " That the members communicate 
their views in writing." 
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ANNUAL MEETING AT LONDON, 

July 31 and August 1, 1879. 

■>» 

BOCK-CONCRETE TUBES: 

THEIR MANUFACTURE AND USE. 

Bz 0. FLETOHEB WOODS. 

In writing s paper upon this subjoct the author trusts he will 
succeed in placing at the disposal of the members of this Asso- 
ciation some information regarding the mode of production and the 
characteristic properties of concrete in the form of sewer pipes, 
principally acquired since being engaged by Messrs. Henry Sharp, 
Jones and Co. to superintend their Bourne Valley Works. 

The process of manufacturing a slight hollow tube of great 
strength and without a flaw requires constant care and attention. 
Faulty cement, dirty sand, soft aggregate, and careless manipula- 
tion are dangers to be guarded against, or a considerable amount 
of material may be spoilt. 

Sewer pipes of concrete hare been used in the United States for 
the last thirty years. American engineers report that they were 
laid in New Bedford as early as 1845, and are still found in perfect 
condition when met with in the course of laying water mains. The 
cementing material used in the United States however has not 
hitherto been the best that could be procured. A native production, 
termed Bosendale cement, has been used with a small admixture 
only of English Portland. This has necessitated the pipes being 
made of abnormal thickness ; for instance, 9-inch pipes of 1-inch 
scantling and 18-inch pipes of 2 inches scantling. The moulds 
first used at Bourne Yalley were procured from America, and 
were facsimiles of the foregoing. An unwieldy article of this 
description would not have succeeded in England in competition 
with the vitreous stoneware pipes of Poole and Lambeth, by reason 
of the weight and consequent cost of freight and handling. 

In this country Mr. William Buckwell, an engineer, may be 
considered the scientific pioneer of the manufacture of pipes. As 
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early as 1849 be patented a process which consisted in "con- 
densing, solidifying, and compressing such matters by subjecting 
them to percussion in moulds." This system of solidifying by 
percussion has not been improved upon to the present day, bnt bis 
mode of putting it into practice by means of steam hammers, and 
his process generally, appears to have been too slow and complicated 
for it to become of practical value ; and though he carried out 
several successful examples of his work which still remain, it was 
not sufficiently appreciated and no more has been heard of it 

To Messrs. Sharp, Jones and Co. belongs the credit of having 
first made the manufacture of Portland cement concrete pipes a 
practical and commercial success in England. That firm took up 
the question of making pipes of concrete, which was introduced to 
them by Mr. J. W. Butler, now of the East Greenwich works, and 
it started the American machinery which he had brought from the 
States. Troubles and difficulties were sufficiently overcome for the 
process to be shown in successful operation to the late Mr. James 
Hodges, a man of experience in the use of concrete. The esta- 
blishment of another manufactory at East Greenwich followed his 
visit to Bourne Valley. Such has been the introduction of con- 
crete pipes into this country. The great strength of concrete in 
the form of sewer pipes, which is so much above what concrete 
has generally been supposed capable of attaining, is primarily the 
result of modifying by percussion, combined with a small and 
regular feed of material under the rammer. 

The exceptional feature in the manufacture of rock-concrete 
tubas ia the nature of the aggregate, viz. broken vitreous stone- 
ware or the waste of stoneware pipe works. Mr. John Grant has 
pointed out that concrete made of broken pottery is much stronger 
than that made of gravel, and Table A, showing experiments made 
by the author for the purposes of this paper, is confirmatory. It 
will be seen that the average shows an advantage of 25 per cent, 
in favour of the stoneware aggregate, and it will be noticed that 
the lowest breaking strain of the stoneware was better than the 
highest of the gravel mixture. These test blocks were made in 
the usual course, the gravel being clean, and part of a few tons got 
in water-bearing strata in the neighbourhood, and of similar descrip- 
tion to Thames ballast. 

The combined manufactures of stoneware pipes and rock-con- 
crete tubes afford an excellent example of the utilization of waste 
products. The stoneware is passed through a Blake stone-breaker, 
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and then under edge runners. Toe fine is at each stage intercepted 
and retained to the pottery to be again worked np in the manufac- 
ture of stoneware, while the coarse now reduced to the size of pea 
gravel goes on to the rock-concrete department. It is here mixed 
by machines with the washed sand and a fine heavy Portland cement 
specially ground from picked clinker. Thence into the automatic, 
feed of the tube-making machine. Large tubes require a heavy 
and regular blow and also a regular feed which cannot be attained 
by hand, however carefully performed. The tube is built np on 
the coil principle, and the mould being filled the spigot is formed 
by means of a heavy iron ring mould subjected to heavy blows. 

Great care is necessary throughout the above process. The 
exact proportion of water is of much importance. It is easier to 
make and compact the tubes when an excess of water or sand is 
used, but the point aimed at is to make good tubes with the least 
possible quantity of either. All moisture beyond that sufficient to 
set up the crystallization of the cement detracts from its strength, 
and if in great excess is liable to weaken it by washing out the 
soluble silicates. The sand partakes more of the nature of an 
economical distributor of the particles of cement than of an aggre- 
gate, though to some extent it is an aggregate as it helps to fill up 
the interstitial spaces that would otherwise exist. 

The tubes when finished are placed on trucks and run out to 
the hardening ground, where they remain twenty-four hours in 
the moulds, of which they are gradually divested, the outer casing 
being the last to be removed. After standing on end for a week 
or ten days, during which time they are constantly watered if 
the weather is dry, they are removed to silicating tanks, from 
which a week later they go into stack, there to complete induration. 
A few words may be said as to the process of silicating and its 
results. Messrs. Sharp, Jones and Co. make their own silicate 
bath under Highton's patent The modus operandi being to dissolve 
at a temperature of 500° the natural silica found in the neighbour- 
hood of Famham by means of caustic soda. The silicate of soda 
thus formed is reduced to the required dilution by the addition of hot 
water, 1130 specific gravity by the hydrometer being the strength 
most suitable for the purpose. The silicate thus produced can 
be relied on as absolutely pure and of good quality. The tubes 
constantly absorbing the silica, the tanks have often to be re- 
plenished so that the silica in solution may be taken as constant. 
A steam boiler serves to make the solution, and to supply power to 
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pump the liquid from one tank to another as required. Aa to the 
utility of the process there is no doubt that it hastens very muoh 
the natural induration of Portland cement, but it does not penetrate 
far into the material, and the stronger it is the lees it penetrates, the 
result being a temporary ease-hardening — temporary, because it does 
not appear that any property is conveyed to the cement that would 
not eventually accrue by age. It benefits the manufacturers by 
enabling them to place their goods sooner in the market 

A detail of much importance and to which great attention is 
paid is the regular and continuous testing of the cement by tensile 
strain. Tests are first made in the usual way of each consign- 
ment of cement as it comes on the works, including the tensile test 
at seven days. Testing briquettes are also made daily of both the 
cement and of the tube mixtures in which it is incorporated. All 
these are entered in the test book, which records particulars of each 
parcel of cement, where it came from, and what becomes of it. 
Thus should any defect occur in the manufacture the cause can at 
once be traced to its source. These numerous briquettes are all 
kept, and tested from time to time as occasion requires. An 
instance of their use quite unanticipated when the briquettes were 
made is Table A. The author contemplated compiling an elaborate 
series of tables from the records of these tensile tests, but on 
consideration he did not think himself justified in publishing such 
as the results of scientific investigation, when as a matter of fact 
the testing is merely a guide, though a very valuable one, to those 
engaged in the manufacture, and many seeming discrepancies would 
arise which though at once to be accounted for on the spot would 
be difficult and tedious to explain in a paper. The author may 
however state as a general deduction that at the end of four 
months the concrete is not more than 10 per cent below the 
strength of neat cement and that this difference continues with a 
tendency to diminish as the age of both increases. This favourable 
result must be to a great extent due to the inherent strength of 
the stoneware aggregate and the capital " bite " that it affords to the 
matrix. It should be mentioned that the test briquettes are not 
silicated, the object being to arrive at the value of the concrete on 
its own merits. 

A record is kept of another kind of testing that must have a 
higher practical value to engineers. This consists of submitting 
tubes to a crushing strain under a hydraulic ram, the breaking 
weight being read off the dial of a self-registering gauge. This 
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machine is by no means in daily requisition, since the breaking of 
large tubes is costly, and not to be undertaken without a specific 
object Still seventy-six experiments have been made in this way, 
some of which the author has recapitulated in Tables B, C, and D. 
The most noteworthy are the comparative experiments made by 
Messrs. Welman and Creeke for purposes of investigation connected 
with the Bournemouth drainage. The stoneware pipes averaged 
256 lbs. in weight, and the rock-concrete tabes 252 lbs. 

A feature prominently demonstrated by the experiments is the 
great toughness of rock-concrete tubes. 

The density and impermeability of the material is demonstrated 
by Table E of experiments made by Mr. Henry Reid, showing ab- 
sorption of moisture after ten days' immersion to average 1 ■ 7 per 
cent, addition by weight. The average absorption after twenty- 
four hours' immersion by stoneware and fireclay, as shown by a 
number of experiments given by Mr. Baldwin Latham, is 3 ■ 057 
per cent. 

Having described the general features of the manufacture a few 
words may be said on the uses to which the tubes may be applied. 
They are applicable to the construction of main sewers, and without 
claiming, for them the quality of marvellous strength, it may safely 
be said that cseteris paribus all experiments show them to be some- 
what superior in this respect to stoneware pipes. 

As regards durability the concrete being chemically and mechani- 
cally as perfect as the finest selected cement and aggregates and 
modern machinery can make it, this quality necessarily follows. 
Sir John Coode, Mr. B. Drace and others have testified to 
the extraordinary powers of resistance to the action of attrition 
or abrasion possessed by concrete ; and as regards resistance to the 
chemical action of deleterious liquids, it would be mere waste of 
time to enter into argument in defence of its well-known qualities 
in this respect. Although at Bournemouth a sewer constructed 
of rock-concrete tubes was found to have cracked longitudinally, 
in consequence of ordinary engineering precautions having been 
neglected, it does not come within the author's experience to have 
heard of a concrete sewer that has succumbed to fair wear and tear. 
Brick sewers have been thus worn out or eaten away and the 
author, as a town surveyor, has had occasion to pull up many 
hundred feet of fireclay pipe sewers, which although only laid for 
periods varying from six to seventeen years were absolutely rotten. 
He was obliged to relay with others of a similar material, through 
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motives of first cost, and which cannot last but a very few years. At 
Fromo, in Somersetshire, fireclay pipes have been discovered in a 
like condition It is not surprising that this should be so for fire- 
clay sb its name implies withstands the action of the heat, does not 
vitrify, and pipes made from it hare only the salt glaze to protect 
them from the destructive effects of water, to say nothing of the 
more deleterious liquid that they are specially intended to convey. 
Stoneware on the other hand as made in Lambeth and Poole is 
the product of clays that partially vitrify under the action of intense 
heat, and as Mr. Keid has shown in experiments made upon the 
aggregate of rook-concrete tabes for the Bournemouth Commis- 
sioners, may be subject to boiling hydrochloric acid without 
deterioration. 

With the above-mentioned qualities of strength and durability, 
rock-ooncretG tubes become a desirable material for the construction 
of large sewers. In die ordinary sizes of pipe sewers they can be 
used as stoneware pipes are used, and for the larger sized sewers 
they are simply invaluable as permanent cores and linings to an 
exterior casing or ring of coarse concrete. This mode of con* 
straction costs less than sound brickwork. In addition the perfectly 
concentric form, and imperviousness, the saving of centering, and 
the possible rapidity of construction and filling in the trenches 
immediately after, show them to possess great advantages over 
other modes of making Buch sewers. As a rule the sizes vary 
from 15 inches to 36 inches diameter. The process of manufacture 
not being adapted to the economical production of small tubes, 
here stoneware pipes cannot be competed with. 

The joint has been objected to as too short to allow of settlement, 
and the same objection has been raised to the Stanford patent joint 
Doubtless such objection holds good if a rigid sewer is to be laid on 
a shifting bed, but when the tubes are enveloped in concrete or laid 
thereon, as any pipe or brick sewer should be if the ground is 
bad, this objection is no longer a valid osa The jointing is easily 
and perfectly effected with Portland cement, the material being 
specially adapted to it In the 15-inch, 18-inch, 21-inch, and 
24-inch diameters, provision is made to effect a good joint round 
the outside. With larger tubes there is room to make the joint 
inside as well as outside. 

In view of using the tubes in watery ground, the author has 
been making experiments with a mixture of boiled tar, pitch, and 
plaster, whereby the water is excluded for a sufficient time for a 
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cement joint to be made and to set inside the tubes, and be baa 
attained a fair measure of success. ; 

Mr. Ellioe-Claxk's experience in the use and behaviour of the 
rock concrete has been considerable and be in addition to con- 
structing sewers with the tubes has used them for man-boles and 
ventilating shafts. Mr. Cregeen of Bromley and Mr. Stow of 
Frome may also be mentioned among others as having used the 
tubes with success and satisfaction. Two or three wells have been 
constructed with them of 30-inch and 36-inch diameters, one being 
44 feet in depth. At Bourne Valley they are used for water tanks, 
and also for a hydraulic balance lift, the cylinders being 12 feet 
in depth by 18 inches diameter. 

The author hopes that these few facts which he has been able 
to compile relating to a new industry may be found of interest 
to the Municipal Engineers and Surveyors of this country. 





Table A. 


Showing Difference in 


Tensile Strength between Concrete made with 


Washed Gravel and with Broken Stoneware, age 5 weeks. 




Lbs. per 


Dm. pet 








1 part of cement .. 


I l"° 


1 part of cement .. ..[ 1220 


1 „ washed Band 


J .. hm 


1 „ washed sand .. [ .. J 192 


2 porta of pea gravel . 


\ Uw 


2 parts of vitreous stoneware] (220 


Mean .. . 


161-6 






Table B. 




Bnaktag. 

Weight, la Lbs. 


Breaking 




Weight, In Lbs. 




| 5101 


( 5890 


18-inch stoneware pipe* 




18-inch rock-conorete tubes { 5104 




| 2552 


| 4536 




8773 






I 940 


| 3528 


15-inch stoneware pipes 


.. 2556 


15-inch rock-concrete tubes { 8360 




| 3528 


| 4468 




2340 


Mean 3785 
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Testa mode by Messrs. Oreeke and Welman, October 1878. 



WstsM. 



thick, 2 feet long and average j .^ i(f 



Braking 

In Eta. 
24-inoh rook -concrete tabes I 2520 
taken from the Knyveton 8360 
Road sewer, Bournemouth I 8192 
drainage, If inch thick, 3024 
average weight 240 lbs. .. ( 3360 

Mean 8001 

Table D. 

A 24-inoh rock-concrete tube, 2 inches thick, and weighing 330 lbs., broke 
under 4700 lbs. 

A 30-inch rock-concrete tube, 2} inches thick, and weighing 408 lbs , broke 
under 3360 lbs. 

A 86-inch rock-ooncrete tube, 2} inches thick, and weighing 900 lbs., broke 
under 2772 lbs. 



In the folloininq cams the tubes received lateral support as deecrSied i — 
A 24-inch rock-concrete tube, 11 inch thick, supported laterally, cracked under 
4788 lbs., but, though farther fractured, no collapse was attained with a weight 
of 10,080 lbs., when a tap gave out and ended the experiment. 

A 30-inch rock-concrete tube, 2} inches thick, and weighing 402 lbs., veil 
blocked up to and above the springing, cracked under 5040 lbs. ; pressure in- 
creased, with further cracking and distortion, but without collapse, to 16,800 lbs. 

Experiments at Save, by Mr. E. B. EUiee-ClarJt. 

BraMngWel«K 
24-inoh rock-concrete tubes, 250 lbs. weight, 1 J inch thickness,] |^1 

4121 



Table E. 

Experiments by Mr. Henry Seid, showing Amount of Water absorbed by 

Cube* -of Bock Concrete during a Period of Ten Days. 

Wolghed Weighed Increase in 



Mean 17 

* Cut from * tnbe pnrpomlj MlecMd u nrobublj dsfectlvc 

The discussion of this paper was taken along with that on the 
following paper by Mr. J. W. Boiler. 
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THE MANUFACTURE AND APPLICATION OF 

SILICATED STONE FOR SEWER TUBES. 

Bi J. W. BUTLER 

Many will no doubt remember the opposition to the introduction 
of the glazed earthenware pipes, many and fierce were the battles 
fought, but slowly and surely they made their way, owing to their 
greater fitness for many positions than the ill-constructed barrel 
drains of the period. In sound pipes there are, at all events, only 
two joints, one at either end ; but in " barrel drains," unless con- 
structed with radiated bricks and laid most carefully in cement, 
there is a drain full of joints. The manufacture of cement pipes 
was commenced at EaBt Greenwich in the premises lately held by 
the Ransom's Artificial Stone Company, which are admirably 
situated for the purpose on the River Thames. The modus 
operandi may thus be briefly described. The material to be 
crushed, whether Kentish ragstone, slag, granite, or Thames gravel, 
is taken to a Blake's crusher and reduced to the required size ; it is 
then passed through a washing machine, where every particle of 
dust is eliminated, then to a mixer, and from this to the machines 
for pipe making or other purposes. Before leaving this part of 
the subject the washing of all material, however apparently clean, 
cannot be too much insisted upon, for it has been found from 
numerous experiments that the washing makes a difference in the 
tensile strain of "the briquette samples of from 15 to 25 per cent. 
This is beyond dispute. The character of the machinery employed 
is as follows : — 

The mixing machine consists of a circular iron trough, with 
part of the bottom cut away, and replaced by a plate put under- 
neath, and so arranged tbat it can be moved either to close the 
opening or expose it, handles being attached to the plate for this 
purpose. A vertical shaft passes up through the centre of this 
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trough and carries a bevel wheel at its upper end driven by means 
of a bevel pinion mounted on a pulley shaft. Upon the vertical 
spindle, and close to the bottom of the trough, two mixing arms 
or paddles are placed. These in revolving thoroughly mingle the 
cement and ballast, which are moistened by means of a rose nozzle. 
The amount of water added is variable and determined by experience ; 
it mnst be sufficient to permit of the mixture, when prepared, re- 
taining a true surface when smoothed over with the trowel. The 
concrete is then taken to the moulding machines, of which two dif- 
ferent arrangements are employed, the first for smaller pipes up to 
12 inches diameter, the second for those to 2 feet or 36 inches 
diameter. The former machine consists of a wooden frame, carry- 
ing at a convenient, height the moulding table. A large circular 
opening is made in the middle of this table, and the space is 
occupied by a slightly coned hopper, the centre of which is cut 
away so as to leave a circle corresponding to the size of the pipe 
being moulded. The moulds are placed in pairs upon a board 
running on the rollers before mentioned as constituting the tram* 
way, and one of these moulds is brought under the machine, 
immediately beneath the mouth of the hopper. A cylinder of such 
a diameter as to enter freely the annular space between the inner 
and outer side of the mould is mounted on a vertical spindle, 
placed in the centre of the machine, and driven by bevel gear. A 
key-way is cut down the whole length of this spindle, and a feather 
in the top of the cylinder enters it, and is thus rotated, although it 
is left free to rise and tall. At the bottom of the cylinders are 
four projections of the thickness of the pipe to be moulded. These 
projections each extend a considerable distance around the cylinder, 
but do not touch, so that between each a space is left to allow the 
concrete to fall into the mould, and to facilitate this the projecting 
pieces are bevelled off on the under side at one end. The top of 
the cylinder is formed with a projecting rim, and over it is placed 
a loose bar, through which the vertical shaft passes. A lug at 
each end of the bar on its under side is placed so as to catch the 
projection around the top of the cylinder, which can thus be raised 
at pleasure. When the mould is in place, and the cylinder at the 
bottom of the annular space, some concrete is fed in from the 
hopper at the top, and the machine is set in motion. The spaces 
between the projections around the bottom of the cylinder allow the 
concrete to fall, and the rapid motion of the cylinder combined 
with its weight serves to compress the concrete in the mould. 
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Gradually, as the material is fed in and becomes compressed, the 
mould is filled, and the cylinder is raised, until the pipe is made. 
At the commencement of the operation it is necessary to raise the 
cylinder by means of the cross-bar before mentioned, about a foot, 
and permit it to fall upon the concrete in the mould in order to 
compress it and secure moulding. As soon as one operation is 
completed the hopper is lifted, and the board carrying the moulds 
poshed forward toll the second one comes into place, and the work 
is recommenced. The second moulding machine consists of a 
wooden framework like the former, but the moulding table has a 
hole in the centre the size of the pipe to be made, and over the 
inner part of the mould a cover is made to prevent the concrete 
from falling through. The stamper consists of a vertical bar with 
an enlarged head of a thickness corresponding to that of the pipe. 
Reciprocating and revolving motions are given to the stamper, by 
means of suitable gearing, which allow blows ranging from 50 lbs. 
to 500 lbs. being given to the concrete in the moulds. As the 
concrete is fed in and the moulds become filled the stamper bar 
is lifted, and so is always free during one part of each stroke. 
The moulds consist of a cast-iron ring to make the base, and of 
snch a shape as to form an ogee socket at the end of the pipe. 
The outside of the mould is formed of sheet iron bent into a circle, 
and secured by three latches on the outside, and the inside of the 
mould is also of sheet iron with two latches on the inside. When 
it is desired to form X pipes or elbows, a circular hole is cut in 
the outside of the mould, and this is covered with a plate also 
secured with latches. When a mould is filled, the other part of 
the socket remains to be formed. This is done by adding a little 
more cement in the top, and placing over a cast-iron ring, the 
inside of which is formed to the contour of the socket. By 
hammering the mould upon the concrete and turning it round by 
hand, the male portion of the joint is made, and it is finally trimmed 
off with a trowel After the pipes have remained sufficiently long 
in the moulds, they are taken out and placed in a bath of silicate of 
soda to hasten their induration. Mr. Baldwin Latham having 
suggested that the material should be subjected to certain teste, 
Mr. Henry Beid was employed to tost the pipes," with the fol- 
lowing result 

No. 1 briquette fourteen days old, and kept in water, having a 
breaking section 2*1 inches, broke at 496 lbs., being equal to 

* The eamples were made of the ordinary material used in the manufacture. 
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236 lbs. per square inch. No. 2 briquette seven days old, and 
kept in water, baring a breaking section of 2*06 inches, broke at 
464 lbs., being eqnal to 224 lbs. per square inch. 

The samples of material were carefully analyzed, and the chemical 
value of the gravel compound found to be as follows : — 

Water und less 5-15 

Oxide of iron and alumina S-47 

Lime 15-23 

Soluble siKca 1080 

Silica in the shape of pebbles and quarts ., .. 62*20 

Magnesia, alkalies, carbonic acid 815 

10000 

Mr. EUice-Glark, in making a series of tests, found the cracking 
weight of a 24-inch tube, submitted by the author, to be 7245 lbs. 
The form of joint is an ogee. In laying the pipes they are luted 
with a thin slip of Portland cement of about the consistency of 
cream, and the pipes themselves being formed largely of the same 
material as the cement forming the joint the whole drain becomes 
practically monolithic Among the advantages claimed for silicated 
stone pipes may be mentioned their greater strength when com- 
pared with glazed stoneware pipes, the ability to make a more 
perfect joint, the ease with which the works can be inspected 
before the ground is filled in, and their non-liability to split 
longitudinally when placed in positions where great traffic occurs. 

Mr. Baldwin Latham, in his work on 'Sanitary Engineering,' 
points out " that a concrete pipe is capable of withstanding the 
jars arising from heavy traffic over the streets even better than 
an earthenware pipe, which is a quality of no small advantage, he 
having found that in some districts earthenware pipes have been 
found to split in a singular fashion, the cause of failure being due 
to the constant tremor of heavy traffic in the streets." It is curious 
that small percussive tape may injure a glazed earthenware pipe, 
causing it to what is technically called fret, this being a starry 
fraotnre of the salt glazing. When thus injured, many pipes are 
unable to withstand the damaging action of sewage matter and 
sewage gases. The silicated stone pipes are not nearly as brittle as 
stoneware, and a blow which would shiver completely an ordinary 
earthenware pipe would simply drive a hole, without starring, 
through a silicated stone pipe. This it will be readily understood 
is an immense advantage, as from this peculiarity connections may 
he the more readily made when additional junctions are required. 
Tests have been made to try the joints. Two pipes were cemented 
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together for some time (about fourteen days) and then submitted 
to a tensile strain, and their separation has not been effected even 
with a depended weight of a ton and a quarter. Another experiment 
consisted in having a length of 12 feet of pipes cemented together 
and supported on bearings 1 1 feet apart. Upon the middle of this 
weights of nearly a ton were placed, and fracture took place about 
6 inches from the third joint, which was not in the slightest degree 
injured. Their fitness to sustain the pressure of a head of water 
has been fully proved by an erection of pipes 30 feet in height 
filled with water, the slightest indication of leakage or percolation 
not showing either at the joints or in the body of the pipes. 

Silicated stone pipes are much benefited by contact with sewage 
and the gases generated by it This is borne out by Mr. W. 
Macklay, in a paper read by him before the American Society of 
Engineers, where he says that he had twenty-five testa made of 
Portland cement mixed with fresh water and immersed in sewer 
water, which averaged a tensile strength per square inch of 306 lbs. 
Of a similar number of tests made with fresh water and immersed 
in fresh water, the average strength was only 265 lbs., thus show- 
ing that concrete is positively benefited by being immersed in 
sewage. This is caused by the soapy substances containing silica 
in the sewage uniting with the Portland cement and assisting to 
harden it. During the construction of important sewers to which 
was connected the waste Sow from certain chemical works, the 
author found that the gases generated acted on the brickwork so 
as to completely destroy the structure of the bricks, bat leaving 
the Portland cement joints uninjured, and forming a sort of honey- 
comb, thus proving that Portland cement pipes are infinitely superior 
to brick sewers in their lasting properties. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the importance of testing 
the cement used for specialities, or indeed for any structural 
purpose. Owing to the comparatively thin wall of the pipes, it 
is a necessity that the cement should be of the very best quality — 
heavy, slow-setting cement — finely ground to a fifty linear gauge 
if possible, and with not more than X0 per cent, residuum. The 
cement should not be used earlier than two or three months after 
grinding, nor before the cement has been spread out in a water- 
proof building on a dry floor, and protected from the rays of Hie 
sun. Cement which has been subjected to the sun's influence for a 
length of time has been found to have deteriorated in a very re- 
markable manner. Neither should cement that has once " set " or 
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"gone off" be used for any special purpose. The use of such 
cement baa been the cause of much annoyance, and has given 
rise to much correspondence with the cement merchant or manu- 
facturer, who is not to blame otherwise than for having sent 
cement direct from the stones for the use of the customer. As long 
as users will buy cement from the manufacturers without gua- 
rantee as to age, they will be subject to man; of the risks of 
□sing a bad cement. Although age will not make a bad cement 
good, it will rectify some of the dangers of an over-limed cement. 
That cement should be made of one uniform quality cannot be 
too much insisted upon, but, whilst the raw materials of which 
cement is made are put into the wash-mill in such a delightfully 
primitive style — trusting to Bill, Jack, or Harry's eye to gauge 
the quantity filled into each barrow — what can be expected but 
that cement will differ in quality ? Every care should be taken that 
the mud and chalk are as nearly as can be in one uniform condition, 
and then each should be carefully weighed in the proper proportions. 
Cement manufacturers will perhaps contend that this would add to 
the cost ; bnt it would be so infinitesimal, and the gain in quality 
would he so great, that the result would be largely to their advantage, 
and their brand could be relied upon. At present, scarcely any 
English manufacturer's cement is uniformly good, for the reason 
just detailed. On two occasions the author has been shown over 
the works of the great Boulogne cement manufacturers, Lonquety 
and Co., and was much struck with the exactness with which every 
detail was performed, contrasting very favourably with the modes 
here. For the materials of which cement is made, no country is so 
favourably situate as England, and it only remains for the manu- 
facturers to use the care taken in several of the large foreign works 
to get cement of the same high quality and take the lead. The 
cement made by the Stettin firm, Toepffer, Grawitz, and Co., is of 
very high quality, and they guarantee the cement, after a seven 
days' test, to stand 1280 lbs. breaking strain on 2£ square inches. 
The cement supplied by this firm to that of the author has been of 
a TBry excellent quality. 

DISCUSSION. 
Mr. Bran remarked that he was sorry to find in Mr. Butler's 
paper an evidence of want of accurate knowledge of the true pro- 
perties of good Portland cement. The author stated that cement 
should be kept from two to three months before it was fit to be used 
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for concrete purposes. It would be impossible for manufacturers 
to keep a sufficient stock to allow of this being carried out in prac- 
tice; and even were it possible, it would only be encouraging a 
false system, directly opposed to the proper manufacture of Port- 
land cement. He had advised the author to nee the cement of 
Messrs. Toepffer, Grawitz, and Co., who voluntarily undertook to 
guarantee the cement, and who did not keep an ounce of stock to 
overcome their blemishes of manufacture. When the cement left 
the grinding and sifting machinery it possessed the desired qualities, 
and was as accurately mixed as the ingredients in any other 
chemical process. He said there was a difficulty in arriving at 
the relative values of cement owing to the variety of testing 
machines which were employed. He thought the President had 
done as much as any engineer to reduce the matter of testing to a 
standard. The German operations of testing were very different to 
those in vogue in England, and their manufacturers produced 
cement of great strength. He had a briquette of German cement 
which had broken at 1630 lbs. on the square inch of section, not 
on the section of 2*25 square inches, and he thought EngMi 
manufacturers ought to be able to produce similar results. 

Mr. Deacon (President) said that his experience was that 
cement certainly unproved by being kept a few weeks- 
Mr. Butleb thought that the nncombined free lime became 
neutralized by atmospheric action. He was happy to find that the 
competition of Germany in English markets had had the effect of 
improving the quality. His firm had bought the German cement 
on the express understanding that it had been manufactured for 
more than six months. 

Mr. ExiJOB- Clabe wished to make a few remarks on the concrete 
tubes themselves, as he was under the impression that he was the 
first to use concrete tubes in England for sewer purposes. Two years 
and a half ago he laid an 18-inch concrete pipe sewer in an 18-feet 
cutting in stiff clay, which was almost waterlogged, and he recently 
went down the manholes and found the material perfect in every 
respect The pipes had sustained the weight, and being always in 
the water the cement had indurated more quickly than in the open 
air. He had effected a saving of 33 per cent, in the cost of work 
at Hove by the use of these pipes, and he had used them 24 inches 
in diameter in cuttings 15 to 18 feet deep. In all eases concrete 
was put over them. At Brighton concrete could be obtained from 
It, 6(2. to 9b. per cubic yard. So far he had had no failures, and 
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believed the more the subject of concrete tubes was inquired into 
and investigated the more they would be used. 

Mr. Moeaot thought that the weight of 2400 lbs. given in 
Table for a 24-inch pipe was a very small result In conse- 
quence of finding some 30-inch pipes broken with longitudinal 
cracks at the top he had a short time back made the following 
experiments at Leeds. A trench was out in clay ground to the 
exact shape of the lower half of the pipes, and they were covered 
with earth to the depth of 1 foot The pipes were loaded with 
pig-iron as follows over a length of 3 feet. 

Pipe* 30 in. diameter .. Thickness, 24. iu. Weight applied, 10 tons S cwt 
„ 30 in. by 21 in. .. „ 1J in. „ 10 ,3 „ 

„ 24 in. diameter .. „ lj in. „ 8 „ 2 „ 

With these weights there was no sign of injury in any of the 
pipes. 

A 30-inch drain-pipe was also tested at the Corporation yard, 
Leeds, in gravelly and sandy ground, the bottom not being bo 
exactly cut to the shape of the pipe as in the first experiments. 
The pipe cracked longitudinally under a weight of 7 tons of pig- 
iron over a length of 3 feet 

Further trials were made at the Corporation yard where a 
trench was dug in gravelly and sandy ground without cutting the 
bottom of the trench to the shape of the pipe, but straight down, 
leaving the sides to be filled in with earth. The pipes were all 
loaded with pig-iron until fracture occurred, which in all cases was 
longitudinally. The length of bearing on the pipe was 2 feet 
3 inches. The weights were as follows :— 

Thickness, 14 in. Weight applied, 5 tons 19 cwt. 
li and -A, in. „ 5 „ 7 „ 

IS in. „ 6 „ 11 „ 

Hin- ,. 4 „ 2 „ 

lt>in. „ 2 „ 15 „ 



Pipes 24 in. by 18 in. 
„ 18 in. diameter 
„ 20 in. by 15 in. 
„ 15 in. diameter 
„ 16 in. by 12 i*. 
„ 12 in, diameter 



The chief cause of failure seemed to be the insufficient support 
of the sides of the pipe when the ground is excavated wider than 
the pipe, and the sides filled in loosely or with inadequate ramming 
of the earth. The space being narrow it is difficult to ensure the 
earth being rammed sufficiently solid round the pipe. 

Mr. Loblet had not had any experience with concrete pipes ; 
however, in his district (Staffordshire) broken pottery formed the 
principal aggregate for ordinary concrete. Mr. Wood in his 
paper had alluded to the aggregates being broken vitreous stone- 
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ware. This was no doubt good if properly broken up, bat it should 
not be glazed. He agreed that it was undesirable to retain the 
fine sand. The strength of the German cement said to have 
broken under a weight of 1630 lbs. would depend on the length of 
time it was made. 

Mr. Beta remarked that the sample he referred to was made 
np and broken on the 28th day. 

Mr. Loblet further said that he had had English cement 
which had stood a test of 1000 lbs. on the square inch at 28 days, 
the same cement having broken at 460 lbs. on the square inch at 
seven days. 

Mr. Cole had found several pipes in a shallow catting broken 
along the top in a manner similar to those experimented upon by 
Mr. Morant, whereas when the earth pressure was great the pipes 
were sound. This convinced him that fracture was caused from 
the upward pressure of air in the inside of the pipes ; he therefore 
had ventilating shafts introduced, and found the pipes answered 
remarkably well. 

The President said that what Mr. Reid had remarked in 
respect to cement purging had given him much pleasure. If 
English manufacturers could supply cement that would not require 
purging, time and trouble would be saved owing to its not having 
to be stored. At Liverpool the cement was stored in a small ware- 
bouse. It was first hoisted to the upper chamber, where it was laid 
out on the floor ; it was then let through a trap-door to the next 
room, where it was spread out and turned over from time to time 
and then carted to wherever it was wanted. The increase thus 
caused in the actual strength of the cement was often 100 per 
cent He admitted it would be better if this were not necessary, 
but he thought it must be admitted that cement could not be 
obtained in England straight from the kiln which would not 
require purging. His experience was that great fineness increased 
the strength of the cement when used for concrete. When used 
for mortar in proportions not greater than one to three there was 
no appreciable increase, as the particles of the coarser cement were 
sufficiently numerous relatively to the particles of sand to envelop 
them. 

: Mr. Fabbx did not consider that concrete pipes would readily 
take the place of others now in use. However, he thought Port- 
land cement concrete slabs might replace York paving in the South 
of England, as they cost but two-thirds the .price, and looked 
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remarkably well when down. As regards wear, he had seen the 
artificial slabs outwear the York flags. 

Mr. Seabp regretted that Mr. Woods, the author of the paper 
on rock-concrete tabes, was not present He might say in reply to 
Mr. Beid's insinnation (if snch it could be called) that good Portland 
cement could not be obtained in England, that the firm to which 
he belonged used very large quantities of this material, and that 
they experienced no difficulty in obtaining all that they required 
weighing at least 116 lb. to the bushel, but he could not say that 
it would reach 140 lb. to the bushel. 

Mr. Butler regretted that his views did not coincide with 
those of Mr. Beid on the question of using the cement direct from 
the manufacturers. He was satisfied that English cement onght 
to be stored, but he was pleased to hear that Germany could 
supply cement that could be used at once, as in the event of a 
press of work it could be sent for to that country. 

Mr. Isaac Shone endorsed the remarks of Mr. Ellice- Clark with 
respect to the use of Bilicated pipes, and he thought that there was 
a great future for them. He had carried out experiments at Wrex- 
ham with these pipes, which were of a satisfactory nature, but he 
was sorry not to he in a position to lay the results before the 



Mr. Jokes proposed a vote of thanks to the authors of the 
papers, which was carried unanimously. 

The Peesidknt then adjourned the meeting, and the members 
of the Association visited the works of Messrs. Doulton and Co., 

Lambeth. 
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ANNUAL MEETING AT LONDON, 

July 31 and August 1, 1879, 
-44- 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MANUFACTURE 
OF STONEWARE FOR SANITARY AND 
ART PURPOSES. 

By HENBY DOTJLTON. 

The members assembled at the pipe factory in the High Street, 
Lambeth; after inspecting which they proceeded to the new 
buildings upon the Albert Embankment, where Mr. Henry Donlton 
delivered an address on " The Development of the Manufacture of 
Stoneware for Sanitary and Art Purposes." 

Lambeth had he said been long noted for its potteries, and he 
believed it was quite an ancient seat of pottery manufacture. 
Speaking of Lambeth he also included Vauxhall which was in the 
parish of Lambeth. About the middle of the 17th oentory work- 
men from Holland settled in Lambeth and gave an impetus to the 
manufacture of delf ware, but salt-glazed stoneware had for many 
years been the chief product. Stoneware was a dense, hard, 
sonorous substance. It was not absolutely necessary that stone- 
ware should be salt-glazed if it had all the qualities of denseness 
and sonorousness, and was made of clay which would stand a high 
degree of heat and would also resist acids. 

Lambeth stoneware was made of clay found in Devonshire and 
Dorsetshire. Persons were surprised that in Lambeth it was 
possible to produce articles at the prices at which they were charged ; 
but when he told them that clay was brought from Devon and 
Dorset by sea at the rate of about 5s. Gd. per ton, they would 
understand that they were able to make use of the finest clays 
procurable. 

He would explain to them the difference between salt-glazed 
stoneware and all other kinds of pottery except the very commonest 
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ware, and some kinds of bricks. Most kinds of ware were fired at 
least twice — first in the " biscuit " state, and secondly in a saggar 
or box, and were thus protected from dust and from the destructive 
gases evolved from the coal. In the biscuit state the ware could 
be handled with ease, and it could be painted and decorated in any 
desired style. It was then dipped in glaze of about the consistency 
of cream, after which it was again put into the kiln (still in 
saggar), when, the heat melting the glaze, the pattern shone 
through and became visible as shown in the specimen exhibited. 
There could be three, four, or more firings ; as for example, when 
the decorations were in gold, or where there were delicate tints 
and colours to bring out ; often a separate firing being required for 
each. 

Salt-glazed stoneware had but one firing, and that not in a 
saggar, but in an open kiln, and exposed to the direct action of the 
flame. In Lambeth until within the last forty years the use of 
salt-glazed stoneware was chiefly confined to common articles such 
as ginger beer and ink bottles ; but as the material was very pure 
and strong, it was found to be admirably adapted for the production 
of vessels used in the manu&cture of chemicals, and capable of 
withstanding the action of acids. 

" Doulton ware " was introduced about ten years ago, and the 
beautiful specimens exhibited were all burned in an open kiln, 
with the flames playing around them, and sometimes a charming 
harmony of colour was thus produced. He need not inform them 
that to procure these colours had been a work of considerable 
difficulty and the result of numerous experiments; for instance 
at the first attempt to obtain blue, the colour had turned out 
black. 

Mr. Doulton then described the process of salt-glazing. At the 
highest temperature of the kiln, the Bait (chloride of sodium) 
thrown in was converted into vapour, and decomposed by the silica 
of the ware, forming silicate of sodium which produces the surface 
glaze. This process takes place at the close of the firing and 
usually lasts from ten to fifteen minutes. 

Salt-glazed stoneware was produced extensively in Staffordshire 
many years ago— about 1730 or 1750 it was very perfect. His 
friend, Professor Church, had amongst his collection of pottery some 
admirable specimens of these early productions ; but, unfortunately, 
some 1600 of such specimens were destroyed in the Alexandra 
Palace fire. There were few of such pieces now to be obtained. 
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The manufacture of Bait-glazed ware in Staffordshire had died 
out. The difficulty of getting good shapes in this hard ware, the 
risk of firing in the open kiln, and the British demand for articles 
more uniform in appearance led to the gradual discontinaanoe of 
the manufacture. Now there was not a single salt-glaze kiln in 
Staffordshire. Lambeth, Bristol, and Folham were the centres of 
this industry up to a recent period, when it was discontinued at 
Bristol. At the last-named place about forty years ago what 
is called the " enamelled " stoneware was first made, and in con- 
sequence it is often termed " Bristol ware." They would observe 
in the specimens of this ware a uniform appearance. This like 
the salt-glazed ware was treated in oue firing. But the article 
is dipped into a glaze formed of felspar and flint and the top 
coloured by manganese. Id this ware druggists' pots, spirit bottles, 
and numbers of other articles were made. Lambeth was however 
chiefly and essentially a salt-glazed pottery district 

He would now call attention to the marvellous development in 
Bait-glazed stoneware pottery during the past thirty-five years, 
and the causes of such progress. For about sixty years the manu- 
facture of pottery in Lambeth had gone on witb considerable 
increase. In 1820 there were only sixteen small kilns, producing 
ware to the value of about 3001. weekly. 

In 1846 he met Messrs. John Roe and John Phillips, and dis- 
cussed the practicability of supplying stoneware pipes for house 
and street drainage at a moderate cost He was deeply indebted 
to Mr. Roe and Mr. Phillips for their advice, and he was encouraged 
to proceed with such improvements that they were able to advocate 
the use of these pipes for sanitary purposes. 

He himself had made pipes on the wheel, and he had paid work- 
men as much for making them as the pipe itself now realized at 
some works. Since then sanitary science and the use of stoneware 
had advanced pari passu. 

Though the demand has arisen for more artistic and attractive- 
looking pottery for indoor use, Bait-glazed stoneware for strength 
and durability combined with cheapness is now and is likely to 
remain unrivalled for sanitary purposes. 

His firm had been first in the manufacture of stoneware pipes, 
and had introduced improvements of all kinds in sanitary 
appliances. 

His father, Mr. John Doulton, commenced in Lambeth as a 
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potter sixty-four years ago, and he could recollect tlie time when a 
barge of clay and a barge of coals were considered to be a very 
good stock (a "freight"* of clay being distributed amongst 
several potters), and when one blind horse sufficed to torn the 
mill to prepare the requisite quantity of clay, and the excitement 
that prevailed when the first steam engine of 8 horse-power was 
erected. The works of his firm at Lambeth without including the 
new buildings upon the Albert Embankment now covered seven 
acres. 

At Rowley Regis they have two large factories, and two large 
ones at St. Helens ; also one at Smethwick. One of these is no 
doubt the largest pipe works in the world. 

In 1878 the number of persons employed in their various works 
was 1600, and the quantity of clay and raw material prepared 
daring the year was 125,000 tons. Steam power employed 
(not including a large 100 horse-power engine lately supplied to 
the new building,) was equal to about 800 horse-power. Id the 
same period 48,500 tons of coal were consumed. 

The average quantity of drain pipes they produced was 25 miles 
per week, or 1300 miles per year; in sizes from 2 inches to 
30 inches diameter. He would now specially notice the history 
of the Doulton ware. 

At the 1867 Exhibition in Paris some rather good shapes of 
vases, &c, were shown which readily sold and which he would now 
be willing to buy back at several times the price they realized. 
In 1871 was held the Ceramic Exhibition at South Kensington, 
where the specimens were at first put under shelves almost out of 
sight. But their merits being observed some were transferred to 
cases and properly exhibited. He was encouraged to proceed and 
since then this ware has found a place in every museum in Europe, 
in many in America, and even in Japan. 

He would presently show them the process of " throwing," or as 
as it was called in Lambeth, " turning." It was an art which 
he himself had practised and it seemed to him one of the most 
interesting of all arts. 

Moulding was death to art He would be ashamed to see a 

piece of Doulton ware with a seam upon it, indicative of its having 

been "moulded." A few years ago throwing was gradually going 

out of use. In Staffordshire it was almost entirely discontinued for 

* Small shipload, ISO to 800 tons, 
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beautiful shapes. It was bo easy when a shape was produced to poor 
a little plaster of Pane upon it and reproduce it in any quantity 
by moulding. Bat that was not art Those fine Greek rases so 
familiar in exhibitions were made upon the potter's wheel in pre- 
cisely the same way as the vases, &c, which were now before them. 
The artists engaged had to execute the original design for each 
piece of Doulton ware. All was " handwork " ; and as a rule 
designed by the same person who actually did the work. Take 
one of the pieces before them. -It had been formed upon the wheel. 
The pattern had been scratched or incised upon it. Colours that 
would stand the trying test to which he had alluded were put upon 
it, all the while in its clay state. Then it was placed in the kiln 
and the fire playing about it the colours were brought out by 
salt-glazing. They now had the blue and indeed the whole range 
of colours as exhibited. He was speaking to sanitary engineers, 
and he thought that this ware ought to be used even more exten- 
sively than it was in sanitary work. They were introducing it for 
cups and handles in waterclosets, knobs, bosses, &c, both for indoor 
and outdoor use as well as for plaques and tiles. It was not only 
suitable for domestic and indoor uses, but would be found perfectly 
durable under the most trying circumstances. Even strong acid 
trickling down upon the pieces would not harm them or destroy 
the colours. He had no doubt that in the future this ware would 
be largely used for architectural and sanitary purposes. 

Then there was the " Lambeth faience " for tiles, panels, plaques, 
die. There was a bath-room adjoining, fitted with panels, tiles, 
&c, which they would presently have an opportunity of inspecting. 
He did not claim the credit for the invention of this ware, as was 
the case with Doulton ware. But very much had been done in 
introducing good shapes, and adapting it (the faience ware) to prac- 
tical purposes. 

The speaker here pointed out that ornamental pottery was 
admirably adapted for decorating apartments for sanitary uses. 

Of the new " Doulton Impaste ware " he had not time to speak 
at length. 

The first specimens of this ware were drawn from the kiln upon 
the morning of the recent visit of the Princess of Wales and the 
Grown Princess of Oermany to the pottery. 

The ware was made upon the wheel and the patterns laid upon 
it in high relief. It was then fired and when in the biscuit state 
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was coloured and again fired. It was thus as strong as ordinary 
pottery, but of course not so durable as Doulton ware. 

Mr. Doulton then quoted at some length from a speech made by 
Mr. John Sparkes, and concluded by expressing a hope that the 
visit of the Members might prove to be an interesting one. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Lemon said he had had the pleasure of knowing the late 
Mr. Donlton, and he thought that both father and son were 
entitled to the thanks of the art world for their efforts and 
successes in the production of art pottery. 

Mr . Doulton, in reply to a question as to whether all the artists 
employed were English, said that not only were they so, but that 
they all belonged to Lambeth. There happened to be in Lambeth 
one of the beet schools of art in England, and he had received 
assistance for many years from Mr. Sparkes, the head master, who 
had placed the resources of the school at his disposal. Borne of the 
artiste who had been students of the school had shown great talent. 
There was George Tinworth, whom he might call a genius, and 
who had lately executed a large panel for the reredos of Tork 
Cathedral, and was now designing panels in the same class of 
work to be placed all ronnd the Guards' Chapel in Wellington 
Barracks, St. James's Park. Miss Hannah Barlow likewise had 
remarkable talent. She drew the animals upon the beautiful vases 
and jugs which were around the room ; and there were very many 
other artists he would wish to mention did time permit. 

Mr. Dkaoon (President) proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Donlton. 

Mr. Lobley, in seconding the proposed vote of thanks, said he 
considered it perfectly wonderful that the beautiful pieces of ware 
which were exhibited had been exposed to the direct action of the 
names. He had lived for a number of years in the principal pottery 
town of Staffordshire, and although Mr. Donlton was quite justified 
in calling attention to the small amount of " throwing " there 
practised, most potters still retained one or more throwers. 

The vote of thanks was carried unanimously, and the members 
of the Association then proceeded to visit the show-rooms, art 
studio, library of sanitary works, and general factory. 
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DISTRICT MEETING AT MEETON, 

December 6, 1870. 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, 

EDWAED PRITCHAKD, C.B., F.G.8. 

Gknxlemen, — It has been the custom for the President of this 
Association to deliver to the Members at the General Meeting 
at which he is elected, an Inaugural Address. In consequence, 
however, of circumstances with which yon are familiar, this Address 
was omitted on the occasion of oar last Annual Meeting held in 
Westminster, the election of President not having then taken place. 

Since that time, the final ballot of the Members on the election 
has been taken, and as a result, I find myself placed in the honour- 
able position of President of this important body, for which distinc- 
tion, I beg to tender to yon, Gentlemen, attending this district 
meeting on behalf of the general body, my most sincere thanks. 

I confess it was with feelings of considerable diffidence that I 
accepted this reponsibility, following, as I do, those gentlemen all 
of whom have so successfully, and with snob great ability, dis- 
charged the functions of President. Your interests shall, however, 
have my best possible consideration, and I will use every endeavour 
to faithfully perform the dntiea of the important trust which yon 
have thought fit to co mmi t to my care, with advantage to this 
Association, and with satisfaction to myself. 

We are assembled to-day at Morton for the purpose of hearing 
papers read, and, through the kindness of Mr. Baldwin Latham, 
C.E., we shall have an opportunity of inspecting the important 
works now in the course of construction for the Croydon Rural 
Sanitary Authority. As the time for reading the papers and for 
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the inspection of the works is somewhat limited, I will at once 
proceed with the few remarks which I have briefly prepared for 
this occasion. 

" All work connected with Sanitary Engineering should tend to 
increase of comfort, improvement of health, and lengthening of 
life; and as in this world there is no value bnt in and through 
human life, there are no duties of greater importance than those 
belonging to, and devolving npon, the Associated Municipal and 
Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors of Great Britain. Every 
Member should realize this, and strive in his work to leave the 
district, village, town, or city, better than he found it ; that there 
should be money's worth, as the result of the labour and capital 
expended. Each Sanitary Engineer is, in his works, writing 
history, which will be more enduring than the loftiest and proudest 
architecture. 

" The seat of civilization may change. The strength and glory of 
England may depart ; but the sewers and drains now being buried 
in the earth will remain to attest her wisdom in having provided 
for the comfort and well-being of her teeming population in the 
day of her greatest riches and power ; the site of her great cities, as 
now in the East, being indicated solely by ruins." 

The above extract, Gentlemen, is the concluding portion of a 
letter addressed to the District Committee of the Association of 
Municipal and Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors, by the Chief 
Engineering Inspector of the Local Government Board, Mr. H. 
Bawlinson, C.B., C.E., on the occasion of a meeting held in Wol- 
verhampton, in the early part of last year, and I venture to hope 
that the broad views therein expressed of a sanitary engineer's 
duties, and the determination to remedy existing sanitary evils, are 
endorsed by each individual Member of this Association. 

It is now nearly nine years since the first meeting in connection 
with our Society was held in the offices of our respected Past- 
President, Mr. Angell, who is, very properly, looked upon as the 
founder of this Association, which, having for its object the advance- 
ment of sanitary science, is justly entitled to the status which, 
by the exertion of its members, it has secured for itself in the 
country. 

Since its formation, Meetings of the Association have been held 
in London, Warwick, Birmingham, Manchester, Leamington, 
Liverpool Leicester, Chester, West Ham, Barrow-in-Furness, 
Tottenham, Coventry, Northampton, Beading, Cheltenham, Oxford, 
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Bristol, Kidderminster, Portsmouth, Sheffield, Dartford, Bradford, 
Wolverhampton, Southport, Exeter, Wrexham, and Derby. 

At those Meetings papers have been read, many of them 
possessing considerable merit, and these, in a collective form, are 
published annually, forming a useful compendium of varied expe- 
rience. I need scarcely add, that the system adopted of visiting 
different towns and inspecting the various works therein, combined 
with the papers read on those occasions, has aroused a feeling of 
considerable interest, and has been the means of diffusing useful 
information. The facilities thus offered for comparing notes and 
the interchange of knowledge, with the inspection of different 
engineering methods, has had the satisfactory effect, in many 
instances, of eradicating deep-rooted prejudices ; thereby not only 
promoting the professional interests of the Members, but also the 
general advancement of sanitary science. 

Judging from the energy displayed by the various Members of 
this Association severally engaged in the construction of important 
works connected with Water Supply, Sewerage, Paving, Tram- 
ways, and similar undertakings, I have no doubt Mr. Bawlinson's 
admonition to improve with each advancing step is kept steadily in 
view by each Member, and I hope that his prediction as to the 
permanency of our works will be folly realized. 

But this Association is not the only body desirous of improving 
the sanitary condition of society. The Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain also takes up the principle, and judging from a few extracts 
from a circular issued by them, and which I shall read to you, it 
desires not only to assist society in its attempts to provide health- 
preserving appliances, but it also further wishes to improve the 
professional standing of the Local Surveyors themselves ; and to add 
weight to their action in this direction, the Institute proposes " to 
obtain as early as possible on behalf of the Institute a Charter of 
Incorporation," and in its solicitude for the welfare of the Municipal 
Engineer and Surveyor, proposes to determine by examination his 
fitness for the office he desires to occupy. 

The objects of this Institute are set forth in the following 
to:— 

" To examine and grant certificates of competency to Local 

Surveyors and Inspectors of Nuisances. The examinations 

shall he held at such times and in such places as the Council 

may direct. 

" A Board of Examiners shall be appointed by the Council ; 
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such Board shall consist of gentlemen representing Sanitary 
Science, Chemistry, Engineering, Architecture, and Sanitary 
Jurisprudence. 

" The examination for Local Surveyors shall include a 
competent knowledge of the Statutes relating to Sanitary 
Science and Construction, and of Engineering." 

The subject of proposed examination naturally suggests two 
points for consideration : — 

1st Is such an examination as proposed for the office of 
Local Surveyor necessary or sufficient P 

2nd. If an examination he necessary, is the Sanitary Insti- 
tute of Great Britain the proper authority to conduct such an 
examination and grant the Certificate of Competency ? 

As the Institution of Civil Engineers and the Royal Institute 
of British Architects — two thoroughly representative institutions, 
incorporated by Royal Charter— do not submit their members to 
examination, the first point may be considered as most decidedly a 
debatable one. 

And on the second point, it would seem that the propriety of 
the Sanitary Institute— though numbering in its ranks some 
eminent names — conducting such a proposed examination, must of 
necessity be considerably weakened by the fact of its being entirely 
a self-elected body, which has yet to furnish proof of its fitness for 
the position it would assume. 

It is, however, satisfactory to know that this subject is at the 
present time receiving the careful consideration of our Council, in 
consequence of the action taken by my predecessor, Mr. G . F. 
Deacon, during his year of office, and in which he was strongly 
supported by Messrs. Angell and Ellice-Clark, to whom the best 
thanks of the Association are due for the interest so promptly 
shown. 

I desire also to direct your attention to the subject of Govern- 
ment protection, a question frequently discussed, and one which 
has received both the strong support of some, and the condemnation 
of other gentlemen who have occupied the presidential chair. 

The Acts of the Legislature of 1847 and 1818, which gave 
official existence to the Sanitary Engineer and Surveyor, also gave 
protection to the Local Surveyor who performed his duties in an 
impartial and legitimate manner. 

It is certainly very difficult to understand why subsequent 
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legislation has reversed, in this respect, the position of the Sur- 
veyor, and has transferred the kind of protection once enjoyed 
by him to the Hectical Officer of Health and the Inspector of 
Nuisances. 

The duties of the Town Surveyor very frequently are of so 
onerous and peculiar a description, that any attempt to enforce the 
carrying out of sanitary regulations in a perfectly impartial manner 
would simply render him obnoxious to many persons interested, 
and in some instances would even render him liable to dismissal, 
his only error being that " he served not wisely but too veil." 

The necessity of Governmental protection has been ably put 
before the Association by our .first President, Mr. Angell, in his 
Inaugural Address, delivered ,2nd May, 1873; and the evidence 
which he submitted conclusively points to the fact that, for the 
Local Surveyor in small districts, nothing short of that protection 
which is afforded the less important officer, the Inspector of 
Nuisances, will avail. How such a consummation is to be attained, 
appears to be a problem difficult of solution. 

I trust, however, this subject may again receive the careful con- 
sideration of our Council, and that some means may be devised by 
which a Clause similar to that contained in the Public Health Act 
of 1848 may be inserted in- a Supplemental Act, which may be 
passed at an early date. 

Notwithstanding the groat depression of trade which has un- 
fortunately prevailed throughout the country during the past year, 
engineering works of great importance have been carried out in 
connection with Water Supply and Sewerage of towns and rural 
districts, and schemes of considerable magnitude are also pro- 
jected. 

The construction of Tramways has also occupied a considerable 
portion of the attention of the Municipal Engineer and Surveyor, 
nearly every town of any importance having either a Tramway in 
operation or one in course of construction. 

The duties of the Municipal Engineer and Surveyor are so 
numerous, and the demands upon his knowledge so varied and 
important, that I cannot conclude without remarking the great 
utility of an Association like this as an agency for good, bringing 
as it does under the notice of its Members engineering works, 
important sometimes from their magnitude, sometimes from the 
vital questions to he decided and the evils to be remedied by their 
operation. 
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Ever; source of information is valuable ; and to the Municipal 
Engineer, dealing as he must in the course of his professional 
practice with projects calculated to promote the health and well- 
being of his fellow-subjects, and the absolute destruction or miti- 
gation of those disease-producing agencies found in bad water, 
foul gases r defective ventilation, and other enemies of human life, 
an Association like this, which submits for his immediate con- 
sideration the various methods of dealing with these destructive 
elements, must be especially valuable, not only to himself as a 
professional man, but also to the Sanitary Authority which employs 
his services in the promotion of the health, and consequent hap- 
piness, of the inhabitants of the district under its care; and I 
trust and believe that every member will endeavour to realize Mr. 
fiawlinson's idea to its fullest extent, and thus leave the particular 
locality with which he is associated better than he found it. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Chablxs Jones (Eon. Sec.) said that he thought the Presi- 
dent's Address was itself open to discussion, as it seemed to him to 
touch upon points of very considerable importance and interest 
to surveyors. For instance he had raised questions with respect to 
Government Protection, also with respect to the Sanitary Institute 
and their proposed Charter and proposed Examination of Sur- 
veyors. 

Mr. Pritchard (President) remarked that it would give him the 
greatest possible pleasure if the subjects indicated by Mr. Jones 
were discussed and ventilated by the members. 

Mr. Jones then remarked that the subject of the action of the 
Sanitary Institute and its bearing upon local surveyors was one of 
very great importance. It was one in which not only every member 
of this Association but every local surveyor throughout England 
was deeply interested. There were a variety of opinions as to the 
necessity for examinations, but he and others who had been 
engaged in connection with this Association from its beginning 
could turn over correspondence in relation to this matter which 
would surprise the members. One thing was very certain, and 
that was that he and many of the members of the Council had 
a very decided objection to the action taken by the Sanitary 
Institute. Not because he and other surveyors objected to exami- 
nations, but because the question arose as to whether the Institute 
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was the proper source from which the examination should spring. 
He would say of the Institute, " God help it and speed it in its 
work I " believing as he did that it comprised amongst its Council 
men who were perfectly in earnest in all their doings. As at 
present constituted the Institute was a strangely heterogeneous 
body, and not an Association whose certificate a local surveyor would 
feel at all elevated in possessing. If an examination was to be held 
in connection with the appointment of surveyors, let it be under- 
taken by that Institution to which they all looked up — the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers. Should that Institution establish an 
examination which should be either absolute or otherwise, its certi- 
ficate Would be something for a man to go into the world with, for 
it would emanate from a Society which engineers knew to be well 
capable in every way of giving a certificate which would be a mark of 
honour to those who held it. The Sanitary Institute was an Associa- 
tion formed of all classes, young and old, and even comprising ladies. 
He did not know whether they proposed to have lady examiners, but 
there were several lady members. He should protest against an 
examination held by the Sanitary Institute under charter, bnt it 
was at liberty to do as it pleased as an unchartered body. 

Mr. Crams said he was willing to submit to any examination, 
either by the Institution of Civil Engineers or by their own Asso- 
ciation, but he should not care to be examined by medical officers. 
He thought that as an Association their object was to oppose such 
an examination and to prevent the Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain obtaining a charter to hold an examination for local sur- 
veyors and to grant certificates. 

Mr. Lewis Angell stated that he had ventilated his ideas on 
this subject in the Council, and Mr. Jones had given full expression 
to the opinion of the Council. He was not opposed to examinations. 
Personally he thought that it was desirable that all holding the 
office which sanitary engineers held should have passed a proper 
examination, but examinations could not be applied to civil engi- 
neers and architects and artists in the same way as to the medical 
profession. There was however certain general knowledge which 
ought to be in the possession of every one who held office as a muni- 
cipal engineer or surveyor, and this knowledge an examination 
might test. But he protested most energetically against a new body 
which had only just come into existence, and consisting of " all sorts 
and conditions of men" and women, setting themselves up to 
appeal to Government for a charter to examine the municipal 
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engineers of this, country. He asked if the medical 01 any other 
profession would submit to such a thing ? If an examination was 
established, it onght to be conducted by some corporation which had 
the confidence, not only of the public, but of the profession. A 
body like the University of London would be the proper one to be 
entrusted with powers to examine. At all events as engineers they 
protested, and would use all their influence against authority to con- 
duct examinations being conferred upon a new body such as the- Sani 
tary Institute. He remarked that Captain Douglas Galton was present, 
and that that gentleman had at the Croydon Congress very recently 
vindicated the scheme which was now under discussion, and that on 
the same occasion Dr. Carpenter, according to the report in the Times, 
went so far as to Bay he hoped that no Local Board would appoint 
any one who did not possess the certificate of the Sanitary Institute. 
At present the certificate of the Sanitary Institute was not worth 
the elaborate ornamentation which had been expended upon it. The 
questions in the calendar were most absurd and ridiculous to submit 
to an engineer, and such as the merest tyro ought to be able to 
answer, and would not prove anything whatever with regard to the 
qualifications of the candidate. Of course the Sanitary Institute 
aimed at a higher examination, but notwithstanding that he 
thought that it was not the proper body to be entrusted with the 
powers which they sought. 

Captain Douglas Galton said that as a member of the Sani- 
tary Institute and as having acted as one of the examiners he 
would remark in reference to the observations of Mr. Angell, that 
although the questions which were put were remarkably simple, yet 
of those who came forward for examination only a very limited 
number either of inspectors of nuisances or of surveyors were able 
to answer them. He believed it to be of the highest importance to 
the well-being of the community that the town surveyors who were 
appointed should be shown to possess a sound sanitary knowledge. 
Just as no person was allowed to practise medicine without having 
shown to a qualified body of examiners that he possessed know- 
ledge of his profession, bo it was desirable that every town surveyor 
should show before his appointment that he had a thorough know- 
ledge of sanitary science. He did not at all say that the Sanitary 
Institute was the best body for conducting the examination. It 
had however the merit of having come forward and endeavoured 
to show that an examination was a want which ought to be sup- 
plied. His own feeling was that it would be better that the educa- 
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tkmal bodies of the country, such as the Universities of Oxford, and 
Cambridge, and London, should give a diploma in hygienic science 
rather than that it should be done by a new body like the Sanitary 
Institute. He would observe that the Institute did not admit ladies 
as its fellows, and it bad taken some considerable pains in the elec- 
tion of fallows, and to ensure that the fellows were persons possess- 
ing qualifications which would raise the character of the Institute. 
At the same time, he agreed that it would be better, for the pur- 
pose of dispelling feelings of jealousy, that either this Institute, or 
the Institute of Civil Engineers, or the educational bodies of the 
country, should grant diplomas for sanitary knowledge other than a 
new body like the Sanitary Institute. He held it to be of the 
greatest importance for ensuring the efficient carrying ont of sani- 
tary works that a surveyor before his appointment should be 
required to show that he possessed adequate knowledge of sanitary 
science and practice. 

The Pbzstdent, in concluding the discussion on this subject, said 
he thought that they all agreed that the object in view was an 
important one although they might differ slightly as to the method 
of obtaining it All the speakers except Captain Galton seemed to 
have thoroughly agreed with the views which he (the President) 
had expressed in his opening address. Captain Galton was very 
deservedly held to be an authority on all sanitary matters, and he 
was a gentleman whom they were certainly proud to receive amongst 
them that day. The opinions which he had expressed in defence 
of the Sanitary Institute might be considered as very strong ones. 
In the first place he had told them that very few candidates could 
answer the simple questions to which Mr. Angell had alluded, but 
as to the cause of failure, it would have assisted the meeting very 
much if they could have known the names of those who had pre- 
sented themselves for examination. He thought that they would 
agree with him that the failure must be due to the fact that the 
better class of men purposely declined to be examined. He believed 
that that was the solution of the problem. They were not informed 
whether the persons who had failed were members of this Associa- 
tion or not. It would have been very interesting to have informa- 
tion on that point. Captain Galton had also stated that it was 
necessary for medical men to receive a certain diploma before prac- 
tising: but it must be observed that the two great Institutions of 
Architecture and Engineering, although they were truly representa- 
tive Institutions and included amongst them the very best men in 
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the country, did not submit their members to examination. He saw 
a great difference between an examination of medical men by 
thoroughly qualified medical examiners, and the examination of local 
surveyors by gentlemen who were not practically acquainted with 
the work of the local surveyor. He believed that every member 
of the Association was anxious that there should be an examina- 
tion; bat they also desired that the examination should be con- 
ducted by persons who were properly qualified for the purpose. 
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DISTRICT MEETING AT MERTON,~ 

December 5, 1679. 



JUNCTION BLOCKS, AND THEIR ADVAN- 
TAGES IN PIPE SEWERS. 
Br JAMES CKAGGS. 

Ik the course of the professional experience of the author, he has 
observed that stoppages in drains are in a great measure due to 
refuse, such as sticks and rags, which finds its way into the sewers 
and collects about the imperfect joints, A large portion of this 
refuse is admitted by the manholes and ventilators, and the object 
of this paper is to bring before the notice of this Association a 
junction block which has been designed by the author with a view 
of making a more perfect joint than is usually made with ordinary 
pipes built into the manhole as at present, with a less amount of 
labour. These blocks are of two classes, one being formed with a 
socket for the reception of the pipe, and the other with a neck of 
the size of the pipe to which they are to be connected. 

The blocks are likewise fitted with stoppers or valves, which can 
be opened or shut by means of an iron rod passing up the manhole 
or ventilator, so that the sewage can be shut off from the sewers 
when it is desired to effect repairs ; and also if all the valves be 
shut the manhole may be charged with water, either from a gauge 
van or from the water mains, and so any or all of the sewers may 
be flushed without difficulty. 

The author would point out that these blocks are only suitable 
for small towns, and that so far the valves do not work perfectly 
watertight ; but the leakage is small and he hopes to be able at no 
very distant date to get over this difficulty and render them per- 
fectly tight. A large number of these blocks have been used in 
the sewerage system of Shildon and East Thickley which has been 
designed by the author. The cost is not great, as will be seen by 
the following prices, which include hard wood stopper and delivery 
on the site of the works at Old Shildon : — 6-inch block, 2s. fid. ; 
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9-inch, 3*.9&; 12-inch, 6». 3d. ; 15-inch, 7$. 9d. ; 18-inoh, 9e. &J. 
each. 

Iron stoppers may be adopted in some instances but the author 
considers those constructed in wood to be preferable, as they are not 
so heavy and consequently may be moved from place to place with 
greater facility. 

In building the blocks into the manholes it has always been the 
practice of the author to place the outlet block 2 or 3 inches 
above the bottom of the manhole, which bis experience leads him to 
construct with flat bottoms in place of the usual invert. Any refuse 
will then be deposited in the bottom of the manhole and so can be 
removed at pleasure. 

The Weardale Goal and Iron Company have manufactured blocks 
of the description now under consideration at their works at 
Tudhoe, Spennymoor, in the county of Durham, from 6 to 
18 inches, and that firm is prepared to supply them up to 
30 inches, free from kiln cracks and all other defects and salt- 
glazed inside and oat 

The author in conclusion will only ask his confreres to give 
their opinions freely as to the value of the blocks which he has now 
the pleasure of bringing before them. 



A sample Junction block forwarded by the author not having 
arrived, it was held to be impracticable to discuss the paper. 
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DISTRICT MEETING AT MERTON, 

December 5, 1879. 



THE SEWERAGE WORKS FOR THE 

CROYDON RURAL SANITARY AUTHORITY. 

By W. SANTO CBIMP, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., P.G.S. 

The sewerage works at the present time under coarse of con- 
struction for the Croydon Rural Sanitary Authority involve the 
construction of over 36 miles of brick, brick and concrete, and 
pipe sewers ; the erection of a pumping station with the necessary 
machinery for pumping the low level sewage and for the sub- 
sequent treatment of the sludge; the preparation of an inter- 
mittent filtration area for the purification of the sewage ; the 
construction of an iron bridge over the river Wandle ; the boring of 
an artesian well, and the erection of two detached cottages ; in 
connection with the sewerage and disposal of the sewage of the 
parishes of Beddington, Merton, Mitcham, and Morden, and the 
hamlet of Wellington, Surrey, containing a rapidly increasing 
population estimated at the present time at about 17,000 and an 
area of 10,101 acres. 

The system adopted throughout for the drainage of these dis- 
tricts is the water-carriage system with which all engineers are 
familiar. The rainfall is not admitted into the new sewers, bnt is 
conveyed directly to the natural watercourses, by the sewers and 
other channels existing previous to the construction of the new 
system, which are in every case retained for this purpose. 

Nearly the whole of the sewage will now directly on to the 
filtration area by gravitation alone, a portion only of the districts 
of Merton aud Morden, containing at the present time about 300 
houses, requiring the services of a low level outfall, from whence 
the sewage is subsequently pumped at the sewage works from a 
depth of 20 feet into the gravitation outfall 

The sewers are of four types. No. 1 is the stoneware, salt-glazed, 
socket drain pipe as manufactured by Donlton and Co. The mode of 
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jointing these sewers is as follows : — Tarred gasket is first forced into 
the joint, which has the eflect of preserving the concentricity of the 
pipes, and of preventing the entry of any sand into the sewers ; 
the annular space is then filled with neat Portland cement and a 
fillet of the same is worked around the outside. Care is taken that 
no cement shall form a projection on the inside of the sewer, each 
joint being carefully cleaned as the work proceeds. In very wet 
gronnd the water in the trench is pumped down from a sumpb in 
advance of the sewer, until the cement joints are made, when a 
layer of pnddled clay is placed around the newly made joint, which 
serves the double purpose of keeping the cement in place until set 
and of stopping any possible leak that may occur through the 
accidental fracture of a joint on the subsequent refilling of the 
trench. The pipes previous to being laid in the trenches are 
fitted together on the surface in convenient lengths, so that the 
invert may be perfectly true, and the space between the socket and 
spigot such that a sufficient quantity of cement may be admitted 
all round to ensure a watertight joint. All pipes having more than 



a slight deviation from the true circular form are rejected, it being 
impossible to meet the above requirements with ill-shaped pipes. 
The pipes are each tested by being struck with a small hammer 
by means of which the presence of a flaw is readily detected. 
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No. 2 is a combination of the stoneware pipes aa before de- 
scribed, with Portland cement concrete, in the manner illustrated 
by Fig. 1. This method of construction is adopted for sewers up 
to 18 inches in diameter when laid in deep cuttings in treacherous 
ground. 

No. 8 section of sewer is represented by Fig. 2, and is the type 
which has been adopted for the main gravitation outfall. This 
sewer is constructed of an inner ring of brickwork surrounded with 
a Portland cement collar joint 1 inch in thickness, the whole being 
embedded in Portland cement concrete. The collar joint has been 
introduced for the purpose of keeping, the sewer watertight, and 
has been found most efficient. The nfethod of constructing those 

Fiq. 2. , 
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sewers is as follows : — 6 inches of concrete having been placed on 
the bottom of the trench, a semicircular mould like an inverted 
. centre is placed thereon ; the concrete is then well worked in up to 
the springing, and the moulds are not removed until the concrete 
is thoroughly set ; on the removal of the moulds the collar joint 
and brickwork are proceeded with, and the remainder of the concrete 
in due course. 

No. 4 section of sewer, of which Fig. 3 is an illustration, has 
been adopted for the tank sewer, for the reception of the low level 
sewage during the time the pumping engines are at rest. It is 
constructed of two rings of brickwork with cement collar joint as 
before described between the inner and outer ring. The import- 
ance of constructing the whole of the sewers as nearly as possible 
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watertight, apart from sanitary reasons, will be apparent when 
the capacity of the main outfall is considered, tie theoretical 
m aT'inTim discharge from this sewer, when not working under 
pressure, being 501 cnbic feet per minute, and no less than 33 miles 
of the new system of sewers contribute to the same. The total 
number of joints in this length of sewer will be about 90,000, and 
the effect of the leakage of one drop of water per second at each 
joint would be to bring a volume of water on to the filtration area 
equal to an annual rainfall of 62 inches. 

Manholes circular in form 5 feet internal diameter at the 
bottom and 2 feet at the top are constructed at all intersections of 
streets, and at each junction of a branch with a main sewer ; also 
a manhole or combined ventilator and lamphole is placed at each 
change of direction or gradient of the sewers, the straight line 
principle being adhered to with few exceptions throughout. Any 
part of the system may be thus readily examined, and the locality 
of any defect or obstruction at once detected. The outlet from 
each manhole is provided with a stoneware flushing block, having 
a ground face, and two projecting iron clips for the reception of a 
wooden stop-board as an arrangement for flashing. The inlete are 
each provided with a stoneware balance valve having an. iron nap 
hong at the top, and in the centre of the flap a screwed spindle 
with ball at end, by means of which the amount of opening at the 
bottom can be easily arranged. The object to be attained by the 
use of these valves is to prevent the passage of currents of air 
through the sewers, and to localize and expel the gases generated 
in each division. 

These manholes and ventilators are finished at top with a 
Latham's patent spiral charcoal ventilator, a full description of 
which may be found in 'Sanitary Engineering,' by Baldwin 
Latham, and also in the illustrated catalogues of the principal 
manufacturers of fittings for drainage works. The author does not 
propose to discuss in this paper the question of the effect of charcoal 
on the gases which are generated in and eliminated from sewage, 
there being many standard works of reference on this subject. 

The minimum fall for the various sizes of sewers is as follows : — 
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and the whole of the sewers will be self-cleansing, m the Tnviimmw 
velocity in any sewer when running half-fall will be 118 feet per 



Flashing wells are constructed at various points on the system, 
the points selected being such that a sufficient supply of subsoil 
water may be obtained for flushing purposes, and as large a district 
as possible be under the influence of the well. These flashing 
wells are constructed in a similar manner to the manholes, with 
the exception of the bottom works being laid dry to allow of the 
accumulation of the subsoil water in the well. They are connected 
to a manhole on the sewers by a line of pipes provided with a 
sluice valve, on opening which the flashing of the sewers is easily 
and readily effected. 

The pipe sewers at all crossings under railways or rivers are 
constructed of cast iron, and the brick and concrete sewers are 
strengthened by an additional ring of brickwork. 

The cement used on the works is the best Portland. No cement 
is used that is incapable of bearing a tensile strain of 350 lbs. 
to the square inch when tested on a section having an area of 
2£ square inches, after seven days' immersion in water. An Adie's 
cement-testing machine is used for testing the briquettes. 

The proportions for the concrete are six measures of clean gravel 
and sand to one measure of Portland cement; and the cement 
mortar, two of clean sand to one of Portland cement. 

The pumping machinery, manufactured by Messrs. Hathorn, 
Davey, and Co., of Leeds, comprises a pair of horizontal rotative 
condensing pumping engines. Each engine and pnmp is capable of 
lifting 7500 cubic feet of sewage 20 feet high per hour, when 
working at not more than thirty revolutions per minute, in addition 
to driving the gearing for one chemical-mixer and one pomp 
for the filter presses, the use of which will be described here- 
after. 

The steam cylinders are 12 inches in diameter, stroke 20 inches, 
fitted with slide and expansion valves. An air pomp and a 
condenser self-contained in one casting are provided for each 
engine, worked from the end of the engine piston rod. The 
boilers are of the Cornish type, diameter 5 feet 3 inches, length 
14 feet; flues, 2 feet 9 inches diameter. The fly-wheels each 
weigh 1 ton. The main pumps are similar to those designed by 
Mr. Baldwin Latham for the Dantzic Sewerage Works; each 
pomp having a piston and plunger 22& inches and 16 inches in 
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diameter, with a stroke of 20 inches, the pumps being worked 
directly from a disc on the end of the crankshaft. 

There are two filter presses for the consolidation of the sludge, 
one of Neodham and Site's, and one of Johnson's. 

The sewage from the high and low level sewers will be received 
into the tanks within the pumping station, and after being filtered 
through coke, will be conveyed, by means of properly constructed 
main and subsidiary earners, on to the filtration area; the deposited 
slndge being subsequently treated by chemicals and consolidated 
by the filter presses. 

The intermittent filtration area for the final reception and 
purification of the sewage consists of an area of land 28 acres in 
extent The character of this land varies considerably, being 
composed of alluvial deposit overlying the London clay, the con- 
stituents of the deposit being beds of gravel and sand, marsh clay, 
and peat. The depth from the surface of the ground to the 
London clay varies from 3 to 17 feet. Subsoil drains for the 
reception of the purified effluent will be laid at the requisite levels. 
The impervious beds where necessary will be burnt into ballast 
or removed, and suitable porous material substituted down to the 
level of the subsoil drains. The purified effluent will eventually 
flow into the river Wandle. 

The whole filtration area is enclosed by a clay puddle wall 2 feet 
in thickness, the excavation for which has been taken down 
1 foot into the London clay. It effectually prevents the passage 
of any water either from the river Wandle or the surrounding 
waterlogged strata into the filtration area. 

An artesian well has been sunk at the pumping station for 
supplying the water required for the condensers and for other 
purposes. This well is 6 inches in diameter, lined to a depth of 
200 feet with cast-iron pipes, fitted with wroughfc-iron flush collars, 
the bottom pipe being provided with a steel shoe. The well is 
bored to a total depth of 230 feet through the following strata : — 

Allorinm 12 feet 

London clay 80 „ 

Woolwich and Reading Lods . . 40 „ 

ThanetBand 47 „ 

Into the chalk 51 „ 

Depth to chalk 179 feet The volume of water flowing from the 
well (which is derived from the chalk) has remained constant since 
the completion of the boring. The yield is at the rate of 5 79 

h 2 
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cubic feet per minute, or 52,100 gallons per 24 hours, and the 
temperature of the water 54° Fahr. 

These -works were designed and are being carried out by 
Mr. Baldwin Latham, M.I.C.E., as Engineer in Chief, the Author 
acting as Resident Engineer. 

The total amount of the contract for the whole of the specified 
works is 74,7082., the contractors being Messrs. B. Cooke and Co., 
of Fhoenk Wharf, Battersea, their representative being Mr. T. 
Wilkinson. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. H. Outer Smith thought that the greet feature of the paper 
was the watertight character of the sewers, but he found no 
mention of the head of water over the sewer. Ananming that the 
temporary pump was stopped, and the water rose to its normal 
height, he would ask what would be the height of water in the soil 
over the new sewer ? and had the author found that the tarred 
gaskets and the cement rendered the pipes practically watertight ? 
Then if as was stated with respect to the brickwork, there were 
rings of brickwork with a collar of cement, he wished to know 
whether there was a collar joint and the work simply done with a 
trowel, or whether there was a coat of rendering which was allowed 
to set before the inner course was put in ? He also wished to know 
whether it had been found in every case, after the pumping was 
suspended, that the sewers were to all intents and purposes water- 
tight. 

Mr. Baldwin Latham said that it was with very great pleasure 
that he found the Association assembled at his works. He hoped 
that they would criticize his works as much as possible, as it was only 
by criticism that they were led to further improvements. He had 
had a very large experience in the construction of sewers, and with- 
out reflecting upon any of his former works, he could say that he 
did not think that he had ever designed or carried out a more per- 
fect system than that now in hand for the Rural Sanitary Authority 
of Croydon. In fact a few years ago the importance of making 
sewers watertight was entirely overlooked. The importance of 
sewers being practically impervious was beginning to be recognized, 
and it was seen that subsoil water might he easily fouled by defec- 
tive sewers, so that a system of sewers when .brought into a dis- 
trict might become an injury instead of a benefit. The success of 
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a sewerage works of a district depended not only upon the care and 
skill of the engineer in designing them, but also in a great degree 
upon the care of the men who had to construct the sewers, and who 
were directly responsible for the work. He had in some cases met 
with contractors who, as soon as his back was turned, when con- 
structing combined brick and concrete sewers, would depart from the 
specification and fill in the trenches omitting the concrete, so that 
when the sewers were subsequently examined they were found to 
be in a state of leprosy. But nothing of the sort took place in the 
present instance. He had never in the whole course of his experi- 
ence found contractors who were more anxious to perform their 
work than Messrs. Cooke, who were carrying ont these works for the 
Croydon Rural Sanitary Authority. In many instances he had 
suffered in professional reputation through having to deal with 
scamping contractors. Those who were town surveyors knew how 
very important it was that sewerage works should be thoroughly 
executed ; and he might here say, in reference to the qualifications 
and the examination of town surveyors, he was one of those who 
were of opinion that if they wanted to judge of the ability of a town 
surveyor, they should go to the district in which he was located, and 
see whether that district had improved in its sanitary status while 
he had been the director of its sanitary works. He should now 
mention that the materials used in the works they would inspect 
that day were all of the very best quality. It was impossible to 
construct good works without good materials. The pipes used were 
supplied by Doul ton and Co. The resident engineer and inspectors 
did not allow any irregular or ill-shaped pipe, or pipes of improper 
thickness, or any unsound pipes or doubtful pipes to be used. 
With regard to the principle upon which the works were carried 
out the district had been divided into high and low levels as stated 
in the paper. The sewage of the greater proportion of the district 
was collected by the high level system of sewers. There was how- 
ever a low portion of the district which drained to the Beverley 
Brook, which was in another watershed, and which for the purpose 
of economy it was necessary to bring back to the main outlet, which 
was in the Wandle watershed, the larger portion of the district 
having its natural outlet to the Wandle, and a comparatively small 
portion having its outlet to the Beverley Brook. The Beverley 
Brook therefore had to be drained by a low level sewer, the sewage 
of which required to be pumped. At present the district was not 
populous, but the roads had to be formed, and there was no doubt 
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bat that when the system of sewerage cow in progress was completed 
it wonld add immensely to the value of land and other property, 
especially as the district had such wonderful facilities of railway 
communication with the metropolis. The low level sewage was 
brought by gravitation to the building in which they now met, 
where there was a pair of engines for the purpose of pumping it 
It would be stored in a tank sewer when the pumping was sus- 
pended. The pumps wonld lift the sewage to the high level 
system which was immediately outside the building. Then the 
sewage of both systems wonld flow through the tanks. It was not 
intended to treat the sewage itself by chemicals, although provision 
had been made in the design of the works to do so if it should ever 
be found necessary to use chemicals. There was a mixing apparatus 
at one end of the building and a pipe was directly laid on to the 
sewers outside. By this means the, chemicals could be passed into 
the sewage while it was still in the sewers. He had however 
found it undesirable to use chemicals, because the effect of chemicals 
was to a certain extent to pickle the sewage, and to render the sub- 
sequent treatment by the land more difficult for oxidation. The 
work the land had to perform was retarded by the use of chemicals, 
and moreover chemical treatment was an expensive process. If 
chemically treated sewage wbicb had passed through the earth was 
smelt at the outfall, it would' often be found that the earth had not 
undone the mischief which the chemicals had done and that the 
escaping liquid smelt strongly of the chemicals. Ob the other hand 
sewage applied to the land in its natural state was readily oxidized. 
The difficult part of the process of sewage treatment was the dealing 
with the sludge. Those who had had experience of sewage sludge were 
aware what a nuisance it became, especially sludge which had not 
been treated with chemicals. Booh sludge would never drain dry. 
If it remained for twelve months in a heap a dry crust would form 
on the outside whilst the interior of the mass would remain moist. 
As these sewerage works were located in a populous neighbourhood 
it would be undesirable to allow an accumulation of sludge to lie 
about, owing to the nuisance which would he created ; consequently, 
the tanks and all works connected with the treatment of the sewage 
and sludge were placed under cover, and the tanks were so designed 
that the sludge could be turned out of them into a subsidiary 
tank. From the subsidiary tank it went directly to a well in 
which there was an agitator. It was there intended to be mixed 
with lime which destroyed the mucous property of the sludge, and 
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enabled it to pass through the filter press and be brought out in a 
compressed form, in which it could be carried away. The method 
for consolidating the sludge was this : There were two cylindrical 
receivers made of wrought iron, and these were connected with a 
pair of air pomps which would alternately exhaust and compress 
air. If one of the receivers was exhausted of air it would act lite 
the apparatus adopted on the Continent for emptying cesspools ; for 
when a vacuum was obtained within the receiver and the valve com- 
municating with the sludge pit was opened the sludge rushed into 
the receiver. Then when the valve was closed and air was pumped 
into the receiver upon the top of the sludge, the sludge would 
then be driven out of the receiver through the filter presses at a 
high pressure, which would in turn cause the solid matters to 
remain in the chambers in the filter press and the liquid portion to 
pass away. When the press was full of solid sludge, it was 
opened, and solid cakes of sludge dropped out and might be 
readily carried away. They did not suppose that they should get 
any profit out of the undertaking. In fact all that they had been 
aiming at was to deal with the sludge so that it should not be a 
nuisance to their neighbours, and he believed that in that respect 
they would succeed. However when the works were in operation 
he should be glad to see the Association again, and he thought that 
he should be able to show them that the works were a success. 
With regard to the separation of the sludge from the liquid portion 
of the sewage, it would be seen that the tanks were divided by a 
number of partitions. In the first division of the tanks there was 
a dip board, and the sewage had to pass under this board, so that 
the floating matter was held back. The liquid then passed over the 
first division wall, and under another division and over another, and 
then it passed through two perforated walls forming a chamber in 
which coke or other suitable material was placed before it passed on 
to the land. The land was all deeply drained and the filtration 
would probably average about 5 feet. It was proposed that the 
sewage should be distributed under the surface of the upper plots 
only so that none of it would be seen immediately near the popu- 
lous part of the district. For that purpose porous pipes were laid 
under the surface, the ground being first removed, and the area 
between the pipes was filled in with burnt ballast so that the 
sewage might be distributed over the surface, and then it would 
filter through the ground to the lower subsoil drains. It was hoped 
that in that way they would entirely obviate any nuisance. In 
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feet if the sewage was not seen nobody would find fault with it. 
The only objection he had found in treating sewage was entirely one 
of sentiment. When people saw sewage or knew that it was neat 
them they thought that there most be an offensive smelL He had 
never found any great nuisance arising from a sewage farm if it 
was only moderately well conducted. After the sewage had been 
passed on to the land and through into the drains it would escape 
into the old channel of the Wandle. That channel fortunately 
had its outlet lower down the valley so that they had been able to 
get a deep outlet without any very great expense. Of course the 
land would be cultivated but the scheme did not contemplate the 
realization of any profit, although there was no doubt that some return 
would be realized from tile laud. It was estimated that when the works 
were completed — and the whole district would have to contribute — 
the rate would not exceed 1 5d. in the pound. If the present system 
had not been adopted the only alternative would have been to join 
the West Kent scheme which went to Parliament last Session, and 
which was authorized to levy a rate of Is. 9d. in the pound upon 
any district which used their sewers. If the Croydon Rural Sani- 
tary Authority had joined the West Kent scheme, they would have 
had to drain their district and pump all the sewage to a considerable 
elevation, and then pay Is. 9d. in tile pound for permission to use 
the outfall. The adoption of the scheme which was now in hand 
reflected very highly upon tile discrimination of the chairman and 
other members of the Croydon Sural Sanitary Authority, for tile 
matter was long discussed and great pressure had been brought to 
bear upon them to join the West Kent scheme. By entering upon 
a scheme of their own the Croydon authorities had escaped the 
troubles and dilemmas which had arisen in connection with the West 
Kent scheme, and the result would be that the district would have one 
of the best systems of sewerage that had ever been carried out. As 
to the water-tightness of the sewers, if the many miles of high level 
sewers which had been already constructed' were inspected it would be 
found that they were perfectly watertight even within 9 or 10 feet of 
the channel of the Wandle, on a gravel soil, and where the water lay 
at a level of about 12 feet above the sewers. Careful gaugings of 
the water coming down day by day had been made, and it had 
been found that instead of the quantity increasing it diminished. 
He would not say that if they went into one of these new sewers 
that they would not see a little dampness on the inside, but they 
would not find any dropping or leakage in any part of the work. 
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The fact that the sewer had been so made reflected very favourably 
npon the contractors, and also upon the inspectors and resident 
engineer who were superintending the work. The works were 
severely tested every day. A record was kept daily of the quan- 
tity of water which the sewers were yielding. With regard to the 
details of the scheme, the author of the paper had very fairly 
described them. Another point of novelty to be found in these 
sewers was the balance valve, which was used in preference to the 
eld shackle valve which he had used formerly. It would be 
seen that the balance valve lay in the opposite direction to the 
old shackle valve. By the adjustment of the ball which altered the 
centre of gravity, the valve might be made to open or close with the 
slightest breath of air. On the other hand if the ball was screwed 
closely up to the plate it required some pressure to open it. The 
balance valve was not more costly or troublesome to make than the 
old shackle valve, and it afforded a means by which they might 
control currents of air in (he sewers. As was shown shackle 
valves led to the accumulation of matter in the drains or sewers 
immediately behind them, but the balance valve did not allow 
of such accumulation and was found most efficacious and when 
properly adjusted answered its purpose admirably. The flush- 
ing valve which he used appeared to be something after the 
type of a valve described in the first paper, and had simply 
a ground face. It simply required a board put down in 
front of it. That board was held against the face by studs of 
iron, and it could be removed when required. All the manholes in 
this scheme were flushing stations, and they could either be filled 
with water from water-carts as suggested in the first paper, or by 
damming up the sewage, or filled by means of the wells which would 
be provided in various parte of the district. The very fact that they 
got their flushing water from the soil in which the sewer was laid, 
showed that to a large extent the subsoil of the district'was sur- 
charged with water, and the more necessity there was for making 
the sewers watertight. If the sewers were not watertight none of 
the flushing apparatus would act as they would get no water for 
the purpose. The pnddle wall round the area of the filtration 
works had answered its purpose admirably. By its means they had 
been able to shut out the river Wandle on the one side and the 
Brook on the other. It would be seen from the many trenches that 
were opened that they bad been able to reduce the water 7 or 
8 feet over the whole of the filtration area. The great trouble in 
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regard to the filtration area was that they had met with beds of 
peat, which was a most objectionable material for filtering, aa it held 
a large quantity of water. He did not know whether it would be- 
come necessary to remove the peat, bat he did not propose to do 
anything with it until the area was brought under filtration and 
experiments had been made upon it. 

Dr. Jacob wished to ask Mr. Latham a question which bore upon 
a subject of great importance from a medical point of view. These 
sewers being laid in a waterlogged soil, and being themselves water- 
tight, as for many reasons they ought to be, would it not have been 
desirable to lay an open-jointed subsoil drain under the sewers for 
the purpose of lowering the level of the subsoil water ? Medical 
men acting in the capacity of officers of health had found that the 
health of a district was always improved the moment that the level 
of the subsoil water was lowered. The great drawback of water- 
tight sewers was that they did not lower that level. He was 
acquainted with many towns in which watertight sewers were laid 
in a waterlogged soil, the subsoil water-level being lowered by means 
of an open-jointed drain placed under the sewer and laid in the 
same trench. This arrangement produced a perfect result, and 
gave a bed of 10 or 12 feet of dry soil under every house, such an 
arrangement being most essential to health, while the water-tight- 
ness of the sewer prevented the escape of filth into the soil. He 
heartily congratulated the Croydon Rural Sanitary Authority upon 
the excellent scheme which they had adopted. If all the rural sanitary 
authorities would be as energetic in sewering their Tillages and dis- 
tricts, their medical officers would be encouraged, and the effect 
upon the health of rural districts would in a few years be most 
gratifying to all concerned. 

Mr. Baldwin Latham replied that in certain districts it was of 
course desirable that the water-line should be lowered but in this 
instance the fall of the district followed the fall of the river Wandle, 
and the soil consisted for the most part of a drift gravel which was 
very impervious ; and the lowering of the subsoil water would really 
mean that they must construct a subterranean river at a lower level . 
There was another point. There were thirty-six mills upon the 
river Wandle, which showed how rapid was the fall of the valley. 
The subsoil water which in ordinary districts might be stagnant, 
had in this case an immense fall, and so there was a rapid move- 
ment in the water. Therefore looking at it from a sanitary point 
of view, it might be regarded as an unpolluted stream continually 
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flowing through the eoil, and washing away any slight impurities 
which might pass from the surface. He believed that it was 
admitted by all who paid attention to the subject that the health of 
the district was most materially enhanced by the permanence of 
this subterranean water- level It was only in districts where there 
was great fluctuation between the highest and lowest water-levels 
that typhoid and other diseases of that class became rife. In this 
district there was a pretty uniform level, for the mills upon the 
river had a tendency to make the water-level uniform ; and it was 
a fact that there was not a district in the whole of England so free 
from fever as that of the Croydon Rural Sanitary Authority. As 
to the placing of a subsoil drain under the sewer proper he had never 
yet in the course of his experience found a drain put in such a 
position. Sooner or later it would undermine the sewer above and 
lead to its destruction. The movement of the water in the subsoil 
drain would carry away the fine materials of the strata in which 
the sewer was placed, and produce an evil which they in Croydon 
had been most anxious to guard against. 

Mr. Buckley said that there was one question which he should 
like to ask the author of the paper. It had been stated that the 
sewage water, after it had been clarified of the sludge and taken on 
to the irrigating surface, was carried in various pipes a little below 
the surface of the ground. He should like to know at what depth 
below the surface those pipes were laid and whether if the ground 
was to be used for the purpose of cultivation, any advantage that 
might otherwise be gained from the use of the water was not lost? 
Did not all the valuable properties of the water percolate into the 
ground, none of them rising to the roots of the vegetation at the 
surface ? One point which must be very interesting to them all 
was that there appeared to be no attempt made to get any profit out 
of the sludge or the material taken away. He believed that a very 
great mistake which was often made by sanitary authorities was to 
sacrifice the efficiency of their works to an attempt to make money 
out of them. Indeed he had heard Mr. Baldwin Latham say the 
other night that he thought it was impossible to make any profit 
out of sewage and that it was practically worthless. If sanitary 
authorities would try to do their duty, instead of trying to make 
money out of a sewerage scheme, it would be to the great advantage 
of everybody. 

Mr. Baldwin Latham said that there was a great difference 
between irrigation proper and filtration. In irrigation where 
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there was a large area to be treated with sewage the fertilizing 
matters were supposed to be absorbed by the soil and the plants on 
the surface of the soil. There was a totally dissimilar state of things 
in the ease of filtration. In filtration they had simply got to seek 
the destruction of the organic compounds of the sewage by bringing 
them in contact with the earth, which was a porous substance con- 
taining air in its mass, and therefore capable of acting as an oxidizer. 
Any porous snbstance would produce oxidation if it would hold air 
or hold oxygen in a nascent form. That is a form in which it 
would readily combine with organic matter. In the nitration 
scheme it was merely an incidental circumstance that they were 
able to use the surface of the nitration area for the cultivation of a 
crop. Such cultivation was not the main object. They did not 
look to the crop at all for the purpose of removing the polluting 
matter, and if the nitration scheme required that the drains for dis- 
tributing the sewage should be 1 8 inches or 2 feet below the surface, 
they must be put there, although they might be out of the reach of 
the crops above. There was a great difference between utilizing 
sewage and simply burning it up by a slow process of combustion 
such as the filtering area produced. 

The President, in closing the discussion, thanked Mr. Baldwin 
Latham for receiving the Members of the Association, and expressed 
the obligation which the Association was under to him and to 
Messrs. B. Cooke, and Co., the contractors, for their courtesy. 
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NOTES ON IRONWORK. 

Bx GBAHAM SMITH, Assoc M. Inst. C.E. 

The branch of science which enables the engineer to determine 
the theoretical amount of strain in the members of any proposed 
structure may be said to appeal directly to ordinary intelligence 
and to be on the whole simple. The science however depends 
npon data and conditions the exact influence of which can never 
be determined in actual practice. It is proposed therefore in 
this paper to consider briefly some of the practical questions 
which affect theoretical deductions, and the design, efficiency and 
economy of ironwork structures generally. The precise conditions 
under which ironwork will be constructed and worked being 
indeterminable, it becomes necessary among other matters to 
have some knowledge or workshop practice and routine in order to 
determine the proper limits and importance to assign to theoretical 
results. 

In taking out strains it is usually assumed that each member 
has a normal length whatever the amount of strain to which it is 
subjected, and that its conditions are the same as they would be 
were it free to turn in a plane about its extremities. Both of 
these assumptions are to a certain extent erroneous. So far from 
any bar having a normal length, that is being perfectly rigid, it 
may be taken for granted that directly any piece of iron is 
subjected to a tensile or compressive strain its length is varied 
accordingly. Likewise no member of any structure is perfectly 
free to turn in a plane about its extremities. In English practice 
junctions are frequently made with innumerable small rivets which 
render them to all intents and purposes rigid. In America 
however pin connections are employed to a large extent, and 
undoubtedly with pins and eyes properly proportioned efficient 
joints may be made, and with simple arrangement of parts theory 
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be more closely approached than with our complicated systems 
with riveted joints. 

Variations in the temperature of the atmosphere likewise 
materially affect the strains in iron structures. When constructing 
an iron bridge a camber is given to it so that when loaded it may 
assume a straight line instead of exhibiting signs of apparent 
weakness by sagging. While testing the bridge it is usual to 
measure the camber as the load is put on, and it is not uncommon 
to find that on a warm day the comber is greater than it was the 
evening before, notwithstanding that a larger amount of load has 
been put upon it. This anomaly is due simply to the sun warming 
np the top flanges, so causing them to extend, whilst the bottom 
flanges do not extend to a similar extent owing to being pro- 
tected from the sun by a platform or the load upon the bridge. 
It has been ascertained that a variation of temperature in iron of 
15° Fahr. will produce the same effect as one ton actual load per 
square inch ; therefore a change of 82 ■ 5" Fahr. will produce the 
same effect as 5' 5 tons per square inch actual load, which is 
greater than the amount of strain supposed to be put upon any 
bar when under its full working load. Now although the 
difference between the extremes of temperature in this country 
may be estimated at 82*5° Fahr., the extreme temperatures only 
act during a short portion of each twenty-four hours, and so owing 
to the mass of iron and other circumstances the temperature of 
the structure is seldom the same as that of the atmosphere, con- 
sequently the iron is not affected to the full extent just mentioned. 
There are of course many positions which will at once suggeBt 
themselves where the temperature is tolerably uniform throughout 
the year, and where accordingly no provision need be made for 
expansion and contraction due to changes of temperature. In 
exposed positions in this country an allowance of ^ of an inch in 
each one hundred feet should be made if it is wished to eliminate 
strains which it has been shown may be of considerable amount. 
Edwin Clark has placed it on record that half an hour's sunshine 
has more effect on the tubes of the Britannia Bridge than the 
heaviest rolling loads or the most violent storms. 

Questions of the foregoing nature having been considered and 
the strains upon the various members of the proposed structure 
having been determined within reasonable limits, it becomes 
necessary to arrange the material to meet them. It is in doing 
this properly and economically that the art of designing ironwork 
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consists. In all designs evory endeavour should be made to employ 
iron of such dimensions and weights that it may be easily pro- 
cured in the open market, and require only such workmanship as can 
be cheaply and readily performed. By attention to these points 
economy will be more sorely attained than by the Baring in the weight 
of iron which may be effected by adhering more closely to theo- 
retical refinements. As an instance of this it may be stated that 
the actual weight of a plate girder is always very much in excess 
of its theoretical weight, and it is rarely the lightest form of girder 
which it is possible to design to carry a load ; it is yet generally 
the most economical type to adopt for small spans, owing to the 
uniformity of its parte and the simplicity of its manufacture. 
While mentioning plate girders it may be well to state that 
although the theoretical economical depth of all girders depends 
upon their description, the loads to be carried and a variety of 
other circumstances, the depth of a plate girder is often fixed by 
one consideration alone and that of a practical nature quite beyond 
the control of the designer. It is simply the fact that plates 
cannot be rolled at ordinary rates over 4 feet 6 inches in width, 
so that the maximum depth of ordinary plate girders is fixed at 
4 feet 6 inches. If this depth is exceeded it becomes necessary to 
plate the web vertically, which will enhance the cost of the work 
to an extent exceeding the saving likely to result from conforming 
more nearly to any greater depth which theory might dictate. In 
arranging the flanges, although theoretically the section of metal 
should be reduced at certain points, it is generally desirable when a 
limited number of girders are to be made from one design to keep 
the plates as nearly uniform in thickness as possible, rather than to 
vary their thickness so as to approach more closely to the amount 
of metal required to meet the strain. However where a large 
number of girders are to be constructed from the same design the 
plates may be varied in thickness without increasing in any way 
the cost of the work, as the plates can be ordered in batches from 
the rolling mills and relegated to their respective girders in the 
manufacturer's yard. 

At one time much of the iron employed for girder and bridge 
building came from Staffordshire, consequently specifications were 
prepared in such a manner that iron from this district might 
comply with their stipulations. These specifications have been 
copied and recopied even up to the present time notwithstanding 
that Staffordshire iron is now rarely put into ordinary ironwork, for 
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the reason that the sizes of the iron supplied from this district are 
small when compared with those from the north country. This is 
owing to the Staffordshire mills working with plant which was pot 
down many years since, whilst the ironworks in the Cleveland 
district are provided with more modern machinery and improved 
appliances. A South Staffordshire plate to cost the ordinary 
market rate must not be over 4 cwt. in weight, 15 feet in length, 
and 4 feet in breadth, and about 30 superficial feet in area ; 
whereas Cleveland plates can be procured without additional cost 
up to 21 feet in length, 4 feet 6 inches in width, and 12 owt. in 
weight, providing the area does not exceed 56 superficial feet. 
Although plates from the latter district may be obtained possessing 
as great a tensile strength both with and across the fibre as those 
from Staffordshire they are not as a role equal to the latter in tough- 
ness. Extra care should therefore be taken to test and thoroughly 
ascertain the quality of the iron, as it is sometimes very brittle. No 
attention whatever should be paid to " Brand," as it is no criterion 
by which to judge of the qualities of iron usually employed for the 
construction of ordinary ironwork. A very fair specification for 
girder iron is 20 tons per square inch and 6 per cent, elongation 
with the fibre ; 18 tons per square inch and 3 per cent, elongation 
across the fibre for plates ; 22 tons per square inch and 9 per cent, 
elongation for |_ and fs; and 24 tons per square inch and 
15 per cent, elongation for rods and bars. These elongations 
ought to be taken on a testing section of uniform width for a 
length of 6£ inches. In a length of 6^ inches there are one 
hundred sixteenths of an inch, so that each T ^ elongation after 
testing represents 1 per cent. In preparing all samples for testing 
they should be drilled out of the plate, angle or bar, and be either 
chipped or slotted to the required dimensions and all tool marks 
carefully filed out, and the parallel portions should run in with 
curves of large radii to the portions through which the pin holes 
are drilled. In the event of there being the slightest shoulder at 
either of these points, it will have the same effect as a nick in the 
iron which will generally render worthless the test for both tensile 
strength and elongation. With a little experience the quality of a 
plate may be determined to some extent by breaking the corner off 
over an anvil, and by inspecting the punchings from the plates. If 
the iron is brittle and untrustworthy the punchings will show 
cracks in all directions, if the punch be working as ordinarily with 
a little clearance, whereas if the iron is good and reliable slight 
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cracks only will be perceptible all running in the direction of the 
fibre. Whilst these workshop tests can be carried ont in the 
manufacturer's yard by the inspector daring the progress of the 
work, all tests requiring to be made with hydraulic presses or steel- 
yards should be conducted by independent authorities such as Mr. 
Kirkaldy . After the material has been tested and passed and the 
structure pot together it becomes necessary to apply a proof load, 
which consists of gradually placing on the structure a weight 
somewhat exceeding its working load. This is requisite in order to 
ascertain if the workmanship is up to the proper standard. It 
most however be always remembered that a proof load is no test 
of the strength of the structure or the quality of the material. If 
the iron is hard and brittle it will give less than a material of more 
desirable quality and the structure will apparently be stronger, 
but it is needless to state that such is not the case. Again any 
part may be on the point of breaking and yet not yield sufficiently 
to materially alter the deflection. Likewise although a structure 
may stand the application of a proof load at the time of testing, it 
does not follow that it will stand repeated applications of loads of 
even less amount than the proof load. Fairbairn's experiments 
carried out many years back demonstrated this fact. He found 
thai; when the strain on the iron of a beam was between 6 and 
7 tons per square inch, the beam sustained an unlimited number 
of applications of the load producing this strain ; but when the load 
was increased so as to pnt a strain of from 8 to 9 tons per square 
inch on the iron, the beam tailed with a comparatively few 
applications of the load. 

There are a variety of other matters of detail to be considered in 
designing and constructing ironwork but time will not permit of 
their being now dealt with.- The author will therefore only add 
in conclusion that the views herein expressed hare previously been 
made public in a somewhat different form in the scientific press. 
This will account for any apparent similarity of ideas which 
may exist in this paper and the articles which were of course 
imanthenticated. 

As ihfi afternoon was far advanced, and the works had yet to 
U visited, there teas no discussion on this paper. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL AT WEST DERBY. 

By E. H. ALLIES, Assoc. M Inst. O.E. 

The sewage of the greater part of the population of the township 
of West Derby, which is a suburban district of Liverpool, until the, 
Tear 1872, was allowed to discharge into Toe Brook, and pollute 
the entire course of that stream. An injunction in Chancery was 
at that time obtained by a gentleman, through whose property the, 
polluted stream ran, to restrain the Board from discharging its 
sewage into the stream. The Board had therefore to consider the 
question of disposing of the sewage of the district without causing 
a nuisance, and various schemes of sewage disposal were discussed. 
One of the schemes proposed was that the sewage should be earned 
down to the mouth of the Mersey, and discharged near Eimroee 
Bridge, below low water-mark in the tideway of the Mersey. Thia 
scheme, however, fell through, owing to the opposition of the 
Waterloo and Great Crosby Local Boards, and all hopes of obtaining 
an outlet seawards being abandoned, it was finally determined to 
dispose of the sewage by irrigation for agricultural purposes. Under 
the advice of Mr. Bateman, C.E., and the late Mr. Orridge, C.E., 
then Surveyor to the Board, it was decided to acquire the land at 
Fazakerly which now forms the sewage farm. It having now bets 
in operation for some years, a short description of the farm, the 
works in connection therewith, and the results obtained, may be of 
some interest to the Members of the Association of Municipal and 
Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors. 

A provisional order was obtained in the year 1870, the Uo i 
was purchased, and under the direction of Mr. W. Hope laid out 
for irrigation. The Board obtained loans amounting in the aggrer 
gate to 63,3502., for the purpose of buying the necessary laarij 
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laying it out, and constructing the works. The area of land pur- 
chased was 207 acres, and the sum paid for this was 36,1342. 18s. Id., 
being equal to 1742. lis. Zd. per statute acre. The amount paid 
for laying out and developing the farm was 16,948/. 18a. lid., 
being equal to 812. 17s. Id. per statute acre ; and the total cost 
of the tanks, engines, pumps, boiler and engine-house was 
67172. 18b. 3d. ; making a total of 59,8012. 16a. tid. 

The soil which had to be operated upon was not all of the most 
suitable description for sewage forming, about two-thirds of it being 
clay and the remainder a sandy loam. The whole of the land 
which was to receive sewage was drained to an average depth of 
3 feet, the effluent water discharging into the River Alt. 

The population of West Derby is about 34,000, but the sewage 
of some 7000 of this number is discharged into the Liverpool Cor- 
poration sewers. The West Derby Local Board have therefore to 
deal with the sewage of a population of 27,000 persons, whose 
number is constantly increasing. To convey this sewage to the farm, 
two main outfall sewers were found to be necessary. The western 
outfall sewer, 12,775 yards in length, carries the sewage of some 
20,000 persons, and discharges it by gravitation over that part of 
the farm irrigated by it. It is a brick culvert 5 feet 3 inches x 
3 feet 6 inches at its largest part, with gradients varying from 
1 in 1056 to 1 in 211, the estimated daily flow of sewage 
being 600,000 gallons. The eastern outfall sewer, which conveys 
the sewage of about 7000 persons, is 11,033 yards in length; 
like the western outfall sewer, it is a brick culvert 4 feet 6 inches 
x 3 feet, with a daily flow of sewage of 210,000 gallons. It 
discharges its sewage at the farm at too low a level for it to flow 
over the land; and it is therefore received into two tanks, 
which are of a sufficient capacity to contain the ordinary flow of 
sewage of the district from Saturday evening to Monday morning, 
and it is thence pumped on to the land. The tanks are 156 feet 
long, 21 feet wide, 19 feet 6 inches deep, are two in number, 
covered with 14 inches brick semicircular vaulting, and the sewage, 
which discharges from the sewer into catch-pits, is thence turned 
into either tank at pleasure, a grating at the entrance retaining 
any solid matters. The tanks not only act as receivers for the 
sewage during the tame it cannot be pumped, but also as settling 
tanks to allow the sludge to deposit This, however, is a question- 
able advantage, as the sludge has to be constantly cleared out of 
the tank, and if the sewage were not allowed to stagnate, the whole 

i 2 
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could be passed through the pomps and on to the land, as in tie 
case of the other outfall sewer. 

The sewage ia taken from each tank by a floating pontoon 
grating, which rises or falls with the sewage, the object of this 
arrangement being to keep the sludge from getting to the pomps. 
The pomps, which are by Tangye Brothers, are three in number, 
and each capable of lifting 25,000 gallons of sewage per hoar, to 
a total height of 40 feet, 17 feet 6 inches of this height being 
below the ground level at the pumping station. The steam 
cylinders are 12 inches diameter, pump plungers 10 inches 
diameter, with a stroke of 24 inches, and the suction and delivery 
pipes are 8 inches. The pumps are all similar in design, and so 
arranged that each pomp may be worked independently, so thai 
either may be stopped for repairs without in any way interfering 
with the working of the remainder, which can be run, if necessary, 
at a greater speed, so as to raise an increased quantity of sewage, 
They are supplied with steam from a horizontal boiler 24 feet long, 
5 feet 1 inch diameter, which is fed with water by a Cameron's 
steam pump. These pomps have since their erection in 1875 
given great satisfaction. 

The sludge which accumulates at the bottom of the tanks is 
cleared oot from time to time, a large portion of it being lifted 
by a 6-inch chain pomp, worked by a ploughing engine, which is 
stationed at the tanks for that purpose, men being sent into the 
tanks to stir the sludge and sweep it towards the pomp. The 
remaining part of the sludge which cannot be reached by tins 
means is removed by hand labour, and tins has to be done about 
once in the year. The sludge is spread over parts of the land 
near the tanks, and is dug in ; this is found to be the most advan- 
tageous method of getting rid of it. The main carriers throughout 
the farm are of concrete, of a square section and 18 inches in 
width ; the minor carriers or distributors are formed of the soil, 
and attended to by men who regulate the supply of sewage as it is 
required. 

The effluent water after passing through the soil is dischargad 
by the subsoil drains into the River Alt and other streams which 
bound the farm. This water is very clear, and is fit to be turned 
into any watercourse; no complaints have been made of any 
pollution of the stream below the farm. If time had permitted, 
the author would have given the results of analysis of effluent 
water taken in dry and wet weather, as he believes they would 
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compare favourably with effluent waters from most sewage farms, 
and a comparison of them with the results obtained elsewhere 
would be of interest. 

The principal crops which are grown on this farm are rye grass, 
mangolds, potatoes, cabbage, clover and rye grass, wheat, oats, and 
barley, a large breadth being always laid down in rye grass, which 
is cut from six to seven times in the season. The proximity of a 
large town like Liverpool offers a good market for all sorts of 
produce, but crops are frequently sold to customers at a mnoh 
greater distance. 

* - There is no stock kept on the farm other than the horses 
required to work it. The whole of the agricultural work is done 
by ten horses, it not having been found advantageous to use a large 
quantity of expensive ploughing and other machinery which was 
purchased when the farm was commenced. It is questionable 
if the full profit can be got out of any sewage farm unless a 
^sufficient quantity of stock is kept to feed off the principal part 
-of the grass and root crops which form a large proportion of 
■She crops annually raised. The profit made on the feeding of 
these crops, grown on a sewage farm where no stock is kept, 
of course goes into the pockets of the persons who buy such 
crops ; and the cartage to market, which is always a very heavy 
item, is also lost to the farm. 

' The cartage from the West Derby farm to market averages 
about seven miles, and the carts load back with manure. The 
^prhole of this cartage and the ^ rice of the manure would be saved 
40 the Board were stock kept, as the manure would then be pro- 
•ducod on the spot. 

This farm commenced working in the year 1872-3, but the 
whole of the sewage of the district was not- then brought to it, nor 
'waa the whole of the land under crop. It can only be considered 
as in full working order since the year 1876-7, the financial year 
ending on the 25th of March. In the year 1876-7, the income 
exceeded the working expenses by 9121. 148. llcJ. In the year 
1877-8 the working expenses exceeded the income by 487. 4s. id., 
and in the year 1878-9 the income exceeded the working expenses 
f fey 7757. 12s. Oi. 

Thus in the last three years the income of this farm has 
exceeded the working expenses by 1640/. 2*. Id.; and since 
'*he commencement of the farm in 1872 the income account 
•exceeds the expenditure by 2307. 4a. 2d. The undertaking was 
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not entered into as a commercial speculation, but solely as a means 
of getting rid of the sewage of a district, and it most be admitted 
that the disposal of the sewage at West Derby has so far been a 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. T. Hewson, in opening the discussion, asked whether de- 
preciation of plant or interest on or reduction of capital expended 
either on outfall sewer or farm lands, were included in the working 
expenses. It was stated in the paper that a 5 feet 3 inch sewer 
discharged 600,000 gallons ; he would inquire whether that had 
relation to the capacity of the sewer or the actual sewage discharged 
by it. The question naturally occurred to him, whether or no this 
sewer took the whole or any part of the rainfall of the district, 
and if so, whether the whole of the discharge of the sewer went 
upon the land. In utilizing land in the interests of their clients, 
be thought it was a moot question as to how much of the rainfall it 
was reasonable and proper to provide for in the farm outfall sewer. 
In the case of Blackburn, the binds take the discharge of a 2 feet 
6 inch pipe, hud at an average inclination of one in a thousand, 
whilst the main outfall of their sewerage system was 6 feet. 

Mr. J. Allison, in reply to Mr. Hewson's question as to whether 
the sewer was constructed of sufficient capacity to take the rainfall 
of the district, said, in the absence of any information there was no 
doubt that it did include the rainfall. The district comprising 
7000 persons on the eastern outfall which joined the corporation 
sewers, and 27,000 persons of the Local Board District, would give 
a total of 34,000 persons, and the quantities of sewage given were 
210,000 and 600,000 gallons, being equal to 24 gallons per head, 
which clearly showed there was sufficient capacity in the sewer to 
carry off the surface water. 

Mr. B. C. Cross thought that the Meeting should ask the author 
to supply an analysis of the effluent water, as be said he would have 
done in his paper had time permitted. They ought to be informed 
also as to the nature of the land upon the farm, and a detailed list 
of the expenses and receipts of twelve months would add to the 
value of the author's communication. 

Mr. Allison observed that there was one important question 
which the author of the paper had omitted to give the requisite 
information upon, viz. what quantity of sludge was deposited upon 
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the land at one time ; was it a covering of 2 inches, or was it 4 or 
o inches in thickness over a given area ? and how often was it 
applied to the land ? 

Mr. E. Pnn'OHABD (President) said that it could not be put on 
continuously, as it would have an injurious effect npon the land ; 
the author ought to have stated in what proportions it was applied, 
and at what periods. It was extremely unfortunate that the 
author could not attend, bat he was led to understand his absence 
was perfectly unavoidable. 

. Mr. J. Matthews Jones remarked, that the paper opened up 
the whole qnestion as to whether irrigation, precipitation, inter- 
mittent filtration, or other means of sewage disposal was the best. 
He bad under his control a district with about the same number 
of inhabitants, and they had adopted the precipitation process. 
Their works had not cost as much as those at West Derby, and 
they were managing to pay off by degrees the money borrowed in 
the first instance for their construction. They sold their sludge at 
Chester to the farmers in their district, whereas at West Derby 
they took the manure to the market towns. It was true that it 
.was sold at a nominal price, bat if it were not got rid of in this 
manner it would be necessary to have a large area of land on 
which to place it. Their capital, cost and working expenses 
equalled 5d. in the 11. on their rateable value of 144,000?. which 
included the paying off at the rate of 3J per cent of money 
borrowed. 

Mr. Graham Smith said, he remembered the time when there 
was considerable misgiving as to the prospect of the West Derby 
Farm paying its working expenses ; it was therefore satisfactory to 
find that as sewage farms go it might be said to be flourishing. 

Mr. Hewbon thought it only right to warn Mr. Smith against 
, making a statement of that nature, for where there was no rent, 
&c, it would not be a wonderful circumstance if a sewage farm 
were made to pay. 

Mr. PBnoHARD, in closing the discussion, thought that the 
salient points of the paper had been attacked very ably by Mr. 
Hewson. The weak point in the paper was its want of exact 
information. Something was omitted which ought to have been 
supplied, particularly when they were informed that a S' 3" x 3' 6" 
. sewer was constructed for the removal of sewage equal to 600,000 
gallons per day, or an amount which could be removed by a 
12-inch pipe sewer with a good gradient It appeared to him 
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important and necessary that it should be stated by the author 
whether the rainfall was taken to the farm, or whether it waft 
diverted into the water-courses. It was also desirable that an 
analysis of the effluent and sub-soil water should be given. He 
had formerly been strongly in favour of irrigation by itself, but 
recently his opinion had been somewhat shaken. He did not 
belief* in any hard and fast rales being made as to the treatment 
of sewage, as it was entirely governed by local circumstances. 
Where there was a tidal river, precipitation processes might be all 
that was necessary for the treatment of the sewage to be discharged 
therein. He was somewhat surprised to hear that Tangye's pumps 
were being used for the removal of the sewage at West Derby. It 
was an excellent machine for certain purposes, but he did not 
consider it a good pump for the removal of sewage, as the sand 
which in nearly all cases is found in sewage would have an in- 
jurious effect upon its working parts. He should like some 
statistics to be given as to the working and repairs of the pumps. 
He thought it right to inform the meeting that he had just been 
informed by Mr. Smith, that the anthor had prepared his paper in 
some haste in order to meet the views of the Secretary. 

Mr. J. Lobley said that he believed Messrs. Tangye Brothers 
themselves did not recommend their ordinary direct-acting pump 
for lifting sewage in large quantities to a low height. That 
firm had just completed a contract under his (Mr. Loblcy's) 
direction, and they had erected two 15-inch centrifugal pumps of 
their own type. 

Mr. E . H . Allies replied to the discussion in writing, as follows : — 
The figures given as working expenses did not include depreciation 
of capital, or reduction of sums spent on the farm. These sums 
would be paid off in 30 years at 6 per cent., including interest and 
instalment. 

The volume of sewage given was the actual amount of sewage 
proper dealt with, and did not include the rainfall. As much of 
the rainfall as possible was kept out of the sewers, and there is a 
storm overflow which somewhat relieved one of the main sewers ; 
but practically the whole, or nearly the whole, of the rainfall was 
admitted into the sewers, and had to be dealt with at the farm. 
The soil consisted of two-thirds clay and the remainder sandy loam. 
It was difficult to give the proportion of each more distinctly, as 
patches of clayey and sandy soils alternate on some parts of the 
farm. The author did not think it was advisable to give here a 
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detailed list of the expenses and receipts of the farm for twelve 
months, but would endeavour to reply on this point to any member 
who might personally apply to him. 

The quantity of sludge pnt upon the land is nothing like 2 to 4 
or 5 inches in thickness; It was pumped from the tanks and 
allowed to dry before being spread over the land and dug in. It 
was only applied lightly to the soil, which would be choked if a 
large quantity were pat on at one time. The tanks were cleaned 
out about once in the year. 

If r. J. Matthews Jones seems to be finder some misapprehension 
as to taking manure to the town at West Derby. The author 
stated that the carts loaded bach to the farm with manure. The 
cost of sewage disposal at West Derby at the present moment, 
including interest on loans and instalments, is 5id. in the pound 
on the rateable value, which is 181 ,6361. This payment will cease 
in about twenty-two years, and the Board will then own a freehold 
property of 207 acres. 

With regard to Mr. Lobley's remarks as to Tangye's pumps, the. 
author does not mean to say that he would always recommend such 
pumps for raising sewage, but that these pumps at West Derby 
have been found satisfactory. Perhaps this result is partly owing 
to the arrangement for taking off the sewage from the tanks 
described in the paper. 
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DISTRICT MEETING AT DEWSBURY, 

March 19, 1880. 



THE SANITARY CONDITION OP DEWSBURY* 

AND ITS SEWERAGE WORKS. 

By BEN. 0. CROSS, O.E. 

Ik welcoming the Members of the Association to Dewebury, the 
author wished to impress upon them that they had come into a 
district where natural beauty had been destroyed by the progressive 
hand of industry. On looking around the suburbs of the town 
nothing could be seen but hill and dale, and one could almost 
imagine when standing on one of these hills that the river twining 
so gracefully in the valley below was the clear stream it was even 
some forty years ago. If combined with this the hills be imagined, 
as they were, finely wooded, it was then evident what a beautiful 
neighbourhood it must have been before the days of steam. When 
one awakened from his imaginings and descended into the valley he 
found the once clear stream now like a river of ink, and was brought 
nice to face with the awful results of river pollution. To Members 
of this Association especial interest would be taken in the present 
condition of the river, as no doubt it would be the duty of ourselves 
or successors to transform this river of ink into a comparatively 
pore stream once more. Only those intimately acquainted with 
the trade of a town like Dewsbnry could fully appreciate the diffi- 
culties in the way of doing this, but on seeing the river, and 
considering the immense quantities of dyes, chemicals, &c, used 
annually in the district, then the magnitude of the question 
became apparent. 

Being desirous of ascertaining approximately the quantities of 
chemicals and water used for manufacturing purposes, the author, 
in 1877, obtained the following particulars, viz. seven of the 
principal firms together used 2,859,000 gallons of water per diem 
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for manufacturing purposes, exclusive of water used for condensing 

purposes. Eight firms together used — 

Nitric aoid 15) linis anniudly. 

Hydrochloric add 3 „ n 

Sulphuric ooid 81 „ „ 

Hitro-muriatla said 88 „ „ 

Ammonia 81 „ „ 

Sodaaih 347 „ 

Bichlorate of pot-asli 20J „ „ 

Alum > 65 „ „ 

Sulphate of iron ., ,. .. 120 „ „ 

Sulphate of oopper 18) „ „ 

equal to a quantity of 2 ■ 44 tons of various chemicals per diem 
from eight firms. The author estimates that from 25 to 30 tons 
of the above chemicals are used daily in Dewsbory and neighbour- 
hood ; if to this be added about twelve to fifteen millions of gallons 
of water impregnated with spent dyes, &c, &«., and again add all 
the sewage contamination from an area of over 16,000 scree, it 
will show approximately the amount of pollution in the river 
Calder within a length of about two miles of its course. 

The area of the borough is 1468 acres. 

The first Local Board was formed in 1851, and the charter of 
incorporation was obtained in 1862. The population in 1801 was 
4566; in 1831 it was 8272; in 1851 it was 14,502; and last 
census it was 24,773. It is now estimated at 32,000, so that 
in fifty years it has increased fourfold. 

The sanitary condition of the town, as may be expected in a 
manufacturing town, is rather behindhand, but rapid strides have 
been made during the last few years. The chief sanitary evils 
may thus be enumerated : — 

1. Beck floodings. 

2. Back to back houses. 

3. Common midden system. 

4. The bad construction and non-ventilation of existing sewers 
and drains. 

5. Direct communication between houses and drains. 

Bank Flooding. 
The Dewsbury Beck drains an area of 7000 acres, and receives 
the sewage and manufacturing refuse of Batley, Birstall, and parts 
of DewBbury, SoothiU Nether, Soothill Upper, and Gomersall. 
■The ground on each side of the beck is very hilly, consequently in 
times of heavy rains the beck is very quickly greatly swollen. 
This beck passes through the town, the area of the covered 
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portion imder the market place being 85 square feet, bat on 
leaving the market place and passing down Long Causeway it is 
greatly contracted, the area being only 45 square feet. This of 
course is a serious obstruction to the discharging powers of the 
heck. Another obstruction occurs at its exit into the river, as the 
discharge is at right angles to the flow of the river. The con- 
sequence of these obstructions is that the covered portions of the 
beck are unable to pass the great quantity of water that comes 
down the open portions so quickly during a freshet, and so, on 
occasions, the water overflows into and through the streets and 
market place. Fortunately these occasions ore not of frequent 
occurrence. The greatest evil arising from the beck is that at 
present all the sewers along the course of the beck discharge into 
it, and consequently in times of freshets all the basements in the 
low-lying portions of the town near to the beck are flooded. This 
latter will be remedied when the sewerage works are completed. 

Sack to back houses. 
Whole rows of cottages may be seen in numbers within the 
borough so constructed that the back of one cottage is built to tho 
book of another. The only space these houses have belonging to 
them is the street in front. The Members of this Association will 
see at once that want of ventilation in the house will nearly always 
be perceptible, and that such a system tends to increase the 
mortality in the borough. 

The Common Midden System. 

This system is, in the opinion of the author, the greatest 
sanitary evil that has to be contended with. There are about 
2300 privies and 1500 ashpits in connection with them. These 
are for the most port not more than 4 to 5 yards away from a 
dwelling-house, and are really open cesspits. The excreta are 
deposited at one end of the ashpit, and ashes, garbage, Ac, at the 
other end, consequently no ashes cover the excreta until the ashpit 
is at least half-full. There appears to be a great prejudice against 
the water-carriage system, but the author hopes that as soon as the 
sewerage works are completed, and the use of water-closets is 
extended, the prejudice will wear off, and that the middens will 
gradually be swept away. At present one privy is allowed to 
suffice for four houses. 

The Sanitary Committee have seen the evils of the middens as 
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at present constructed, and instructed the author to lay before 
them a sketch showing an improved mode of construction. This 
the author has done, and all privies in future are to be so made. 

The cost of the night soil department is about 12002. per annum, 
equal to about 9d. per head of the population, or about 3d. in the 
pound on the rateable value of the borough. 

The Bad Construction and Non- Ventilation of exuting 
Seweri and Drain*. 
In 1878 the author opened up and examined all the public 
sewers within the borough. Nearly the whole of these sewers 
hare been put in irrespective of any sanitary principles. The 
older sewers are generally square in section, and constructed of 
dry wallstones, with a rough stone cover on top ; then followed a 
slight improvement, the walls being built in common lime mortar ; 
after this came egg-shaped culverts, never less than 2 feet by 
1 foot 6 inches, supposed to be constructed of 4£-inch brickwork in 
common lime mortar, but in the majority of cases the superinten- 
dence was so bad that very little lime was used and the bricks 
were put in dry. In all these sewers little or no means of 
ventilation or flushing were provided, consequently on inspection 
the author found a great number of sewers very much silted up 
and in some cases completely filled with sediment Until the hist 
five years no special ventilation was required to be put to private 
connections, but since then every house drain to new houses has 
to be ventilated by a special 3-inch pipe. 

Direct Communication hdween Homes and Drains. 
The greater portion of the bouses within the borough are con- 
nected directly with the drains, a system which cannot be too 
strongly condemned; this is being gradually remedied, and no 
doubt when the sewerage works are completed all private con- 
nections will be examined, and where such a state of things is 
found, such direct communication will be cut off. 

HotfULiTV Statistics fob raa Boaoisa tor Sevtjn Tubs, 1878-1870. 

Total deaths per 1000 1873 equalled 23 ■ 

„ 1871 „ 32-9 

„ „ 1875 „ 26-6 

„ „ 1876 „ 22-4 

1877 „ 21-2 

„ „ 1878 „ 27-4 

„ 1879 „ 231 

Mean for seven yews 23'2 
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In 1876 the author prepared a scheme of sewerage for the 
borough, which having been reported on by J. Bailey Denton, 
Esq., M. Inst. C.E., was with a few modifications finally adopted, 
and the author was instructed by the Council of the borough 
to prepare the necessary plans, &c 

The works comprise — 

1. Outfall sewer. 

2. Western main sewer. 

3. Northern main sewer. 

4. Internal sewers. 

5. Surface water drains. 

6. Pumping station. 

7. Sewage num. 

Outfall Sewer. 

The outfall sewer is 1805 yards in length, and is let in two 
contracts. Contract No 1 includes 327 yards of 54-inch barrel 
sewer, together with manholes, shaft, and storm water overflow ; 
300 yards of this length are in tunnel, the depths varying from 
18 to 90 feet. The depth of the centre shaft is 76 feet. This 
portion is constructed of 9-inch brickwork on a bed of concrete 
6 inches thick and encircled with 6 inches of the same material. 

The amounts of this contract are as follows, viz. : — 



295 yards 54-inch brick barrel Bewar.l 10 -- ... _, - „ __ __, i;„„." 

9-iich work, in tunnel '11875 11=6 7 2 per yard lineal 

82 yardi 51-inch brick barrel sewer,) 

4finch work, in open catting, aver- 95 16 7 = 2 19 11 

age depth IS feet ) 

1 manhole 16 feet deep 32 1 7 

1 ihaft 76 feet deep 253 6 

Storm water overflow 167 9 8 

Contingencies 90 



Total .. .. £2513 9 : 



The cost per yard lineal complete equals 10/. 13s. 

The gradient of this sewer is 1 in 2000. 

Contract No. 2 includes 1259 yards of 54-inch barrel sewer, 
constructed of 4£-inch brickwork encased in concrete 8 inches 
thick at top and bottom, and 10 inches thick at sides. Before the 
concrete is put over the brickwork a collar joint 1 inch thick of 
Portland cement mortar (1 to 1) is made. ■! 
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The amounts of this contract were as follows, via, : — 

t t. 4. £ i. d. 

1259 yards 54-lnoh barrel sewer, 4^inoM ^ M g _ 8 J9 6 rf ^^j 

work, avorage depth 12 feet 6 inches J ^ ' 

11 manholes 264 3 3 = 21 3 each. 

Oontingenoies 890 7 

Total .. .. .. £ 5658 * 6 

The cost per yard lineal complete equals 4J. 7s. lid. 
The gradient of this sewer is 1 in 2000. 

Western Main Sewer. 
This sewer will consist of as follows, viz. : — 

193 yards 40-inch cast-iron pipe sewer, gradient 1 in 1400. 
233 „ 36 „ „ „ „ 

611 „ 86 „ brick barrel „ 
324 „ 80 „ 
2S50 „ 27 „ „ „ 

487 „ 18 „ flre-ol&y pipe „ „ 

The iron pipes will be laid just at the foot of the river bank, the 
invert, of pipes being about 4 feet below the level of summer flow 
of river. All the pipes have turned and bored joints. The pipes 
will be laid on a bed of Portland cement concrete 8 inches thick, 
with a 4-inch bed of bituminous concrete over same, the pipes will 
then be covered with a 4-inch ring of bituminous concrete, and 
this will again be encased with a 7-inch ring of Portland cement 
, concrete ; the object of the bituminous concrete is to allow for the 
expansion and contraction of the iron pipes. The 36-inch, 30-inch, 
and 27-inch brick sewers will be constructed similarly to the outfall 
sewer Contract No. 2. 

Northern Main Sewer. 
This sewer will comprise as follows, viz. : — 

640 yards 33-inch brick barrel Bewe|, gradient 1 in 300. 

28 „ 38 „ cast-iron pipe „ „ „ 300. 

757 „ 30 „ brick barrel „ 180. 

42 „ 30 „ cast-iron pipe „ „ „ 180. 

:i A portion of this sewer is let, comprising 640 yards of 83-inch 
brick barrel sewer, and 28 yards of 33-inch cast-iron pipe sewer, 
together with manholes and storm water overflow. 
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The amounts of this contract are as follow, viz. : — 

£ I. d. t * <t 

640 yardt. 38-inch brink barrel eewer 1717 1 = 2 13 8 per lineal yard. 

28 „ S3 „ cast-iron pipe wwer 172 15 6 = 6 8 5 „ „ 

10 manhole* 227 8 = 22 IS Oeaoh. 

Storm water overflow 206 3 10 

Contingencies 15 

Total £2338 10 5 

The cost per yard complete equals 81. 10«. id. 
The construction of the northern main sewer will be similar to 
the sewers of 4£-inch brickwork, already described. 

Internal Sewers. 
These will comprise as follows, viz. :— 

132 yards 24-inoh fire-clay pipe newer. 

1659 „ 18 „ „ 

3196 „ 15 „ „ „ 

7182 „ 12 „ „ „ 

77*3 „ 8 „ „ „ 

Bwrfaee Water Drains. 
These will comprise as follows, viz. : — 

716 yards 18-inch Are-clay pipe drain*. 
1,765 „ 15 „ „ „ 

7,753 „ 12 „ „ „ 

17,465 9 „ „ „ 

Pumping Station. 

This will be erected at the north end of the farm, the m(m«nm 
quantity to be lifted is 1,500,000 gallons 100 feet high in 12 houcv 
the same engines to be capable of being attached to other pomps 
for lifting the sewage only 15 feet. These low-level pumps to be 
of as large a capacity as the engines will economically work. The 
engines will be in duplicate, provision being made for a future 
extension. 

Sewage Farm. 

The Corporation have purchased about 155 acres of hind, part 
of which is in the township of Soothill Nether, and part in tire 
township of Ossett The price paid for 142 acres was about 
1067. 10s. per acre; the remaining 13 acres costing 1357. per 
acre ; the total cost being about 16,7552. About 60 acres of this 
land is tolerably level and of very fine soil, being mostly alluvial 
deposit; the remaining portion of the land is hilly, the highest 
point being nearly 100 feet above the lowest point. The land is 
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to be laid out on the principle of intermittent downward filtration 
combined with surface irrigation. The main drain is composed of 
2-feet fireclay socket pipes laid at a depth of from 5 to 10 feet 
below the surface. 

Near to the main outlet is constructed an inverted siphon 
underneath the Healey Mill Gort, composed of 3-feet cast-iron 
pipes with leaded joints and covered with Portland cement concrete. 
J- Bailey Denton, Esq., M. Inst. O.E., is the Engineer for laying 
out the farm, the author acting asBesident Engineer. All the 
works on the farm are being earned out by day work. 



OuifHll sewer .. .. 
Western m»in sewer 
Northern main sewer 
Internal sewers 

Surface water drains 


Summary. 

Length. 

■91 
.. 2-39 

.. 11-61 


EiUmalBl Co 

.. .. 8,300 
.. .. 6,879 

.. .. 22^039 




.. .. 22,755 



















Total length of sewers and drains will be 31*38 miles. 
General. 
' AH cement used on the works is tested, the test specified 
being 250 lbs. to the square inch tensile strain. In all cases of 
brick sewers one-quarter of the circumference forming the invert 
tb constructed of glazed fireclay bricks. 

All concrete used is in the proportion of six of gravel to one of 
Portland cement 

All pipe sewers and drains have their joints caulked with tarred 
gaskrn and a collar of Portland cement put round afterwards. 

All mortar used is in the proportion of one of Portland cement 
to one of sand. 



Accompanying this paper were a number of illustrations, which 
have been lithographed, and will be found at page 134. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. E. Vawseb, in opening the discussion, wished to be informed 
what quantity of land it was proposed to employ at the farm, and 
what portion of the same would be- laid out for nitration and 
irrigation respectively. He would next ask whether the quantity 
of sewage named included manufacturing refuse and rainfall, and 
if so, what quantity of each. He would also like to be informed 
as to the cost of laying out the land for filtration and irrigation 
purposes, and the cost per acre of levelling, draining, and sewage^ 
carriers. The cost of the main sewer and tunnel from 18 feet to 
SO feet below the surface is stated to have been but 61 7& 2d. per 
lineal yard, which appeared a marvellously low price for snob 
work. i 

Mr. J. Matthews Jonkb asked to be supplied with some details of 
the flashing arrangements, and wished to know whether the water 
was supplied by a company or by the Corporation. [ 

Mr. T. Hbwson said he had not been able to gather whether all 
the sewerage system discharged at a given point, and he would be 
glad to be informed what were the lifts of the pumps. He did no£ 
quite understand whether it was intended to have a separate 
system of sewers at Dewsbury — one for the sewage and one for the 
rainfall, or whether they were inclined that way and were merely 
utilizing their old sewers. 

Mr. J. Allison observed that the covering over of hecks and 
rivers running through a town in many cases subjected them to 
many serious inconveniences, and they ran the risk of damage fro(i 
one thing or another. In an open stream they had always a 
chance of seeing whether there was any blocking or undermining 
going on. The inverts or the side walls might give way under 
flood, and by blocking the stream cause considerable damage. He 
thought this was a subject they might take up some day and 
discuss it fairly, to see whether or not it was a proper thing for 
them to do. He knew it was done in a large number of towns, 
but he questioned the propriety of it very much. Mr. Cross had 
promised to let them see a drawing of his privy and midden system, 
.and had also touched upon the lime used for the old sewers. The 
old sewers were defective, and the lime was likewise defective. He 
thought that in many cases it would be prudent for corporations 
to find their own cement or mortar. There were also the 4 feet 
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6 inches culverts ; he should like Mr. Gross to give them an idea of 
the difference in cost between 9-inch work and the manner in which 
he was carrying it out with 4£-inck brickwork and cement concrete, 
and his reasons for carrying it out in this particular way. 

Mr. RB.B. Eboott remarked that he should like to be informed 
whether, where one closet was employed for four houses, the 
property was new or old. In most towns they required a closet 
to every new house. With respect to back to back houses, they 
only allowed eight to each block. 

Mr. Yawseb said he was glad that Mr. Escott had mentioned 
the question of small houses, and he hoped that that gentleman 
would read a paper on the subject at the forthcoming meeting at 
Leeds and ventilate the question thoroughly. He could not agree 
with Mr. Hewson that it was objectionable to have only one bed- 
room. People beginning in life had no occasion for more, and 
could extend their accommodation as their means and families 
Increased. The question Mr. Allison had put as to the price of 
brickwork and concrete sewers would afford them an opportunity 
ef gaming some valuable information. 

' Mr. Graham Smith said he should like to call their attention to 
the sluice valves in the Dewsbnry works. Many sluice valves 
employed in sewerage works were lifted by means of an end- 
less screw working in a thread placed on the back of the 
valve, and consequently these working parts were nearly always 
covered with sewage. Such was the case at the Merton works, 
and likewise in the valves mentioned by Mr. H. 0. Smith in his 
paper on sluices and penstocks, read at the last Annual Meeting. 
In dock works, where sluicing was always carried on to a very 
great extent, it was customary to hang the valve or paddle by rods 
or chains, and have the lifting arrangements well out of the water. 
He was pleased to find that Mr. Cross had adopted this arrange- 
ment, as it was evidently a move in the right direction. 

Mr. Cboss, in replying to the discussion, said the farm comprised 
155 acres, of which 142 acres cost about 10621 10s., and the 
remaining 13 acres 1352. per acre. He could not at present 
give much information about the area to be used for nitration. 
They expected to nse about 60 acres themselves, hut they anti- 
cipated that one or two if not more of the adjoining districts would 
join in their general scheme of sewerage. The cost of the tunnel 
was correctly stated at 61. 7s. 2d., but if the coat of shafts were 
included it would be increased to 10J. 13*. per yard forward. It 
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was intended to keep as much of the rainfall out of the sewers tf 
possible. The; were aiming at a separate system ; if they found 
any of the old sewers which would answer their purposes they 
would use tham/but where the sewers were constructed porous 
they would pnt in new drains by the side of the sewers, about 
4 feet below the surface of the ground. He would take the 
opportunity of stating that the distance between the shafts was 
146 yards. In sinking the summit shaft, on getting to a depth of 
60 feet the works were stopped owing to the water. They then begad 
driving at the south end of the tunnel, and although the distance 
between the shaft and the month of the tunnel was 150 yards, yet 
throughout the whole of this distance no had air was perceptibla, 
which he thought was owing to the porosity of the ground between 
the drift and the shaft. In flashing the sewers they took the water 
Irom the Corporation mains. Their pumps would hare a high-level 
lift of 100 feet, and low-level lift of 15 feet ; the reason for having 
a high-level lift and irrigation was that in winter the low lands 
would be liable to be very much flooded by back water from the 
river. The whole of the sewage would be discharged at the on* 
outfall In reply to Mr. Allison's remarks in reference to covering 
over the becks, he might say that he thoroughly agreed with all 
that gentleman had said, and he merely referred in his paper to 
what had been done already. As regarded the quantity of sewage, 
&c, he could only give the estimated quantities. Their calculation 
was 1,800,000 gallons for sewage proper, 200,000 gallons subsoil, 
and 2,000,000 gallons of trade refuse liquor ; in time of ordinary 
rain the quantity would be 2,827,000 gallons per day, giving * 
total in twenty-four hours of 6,827,000 gallons ; that would be 
their utmost. They would be able to raise over 9,000,000 gallons 
to the low level on the farm in twelve hours. They would haw 
the separate system as far as feasible. In all the streets where 
there were no sewers at present they put in a sewer, and then cot 
out an offshoot in the trench as it was being filled up, and laid the 
surface-water drains about 4 feet from the surface of the road. 
The sewers were all jointed with gaskin and cement. The reason 
why they were using 4&-inch brickwork instead of 9-inch was tbst 
the ground they passed through was exceedingly good. The ground 
being very good throughout, they considered 10 inches of concrete 
would be the best thing to put in. As regarded the closets even 
new houses were allowed to have one closet for every four bouses. 
Up to the present time there had been no limit made in the hnild- 
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mg of back to beck houses. There had been no actual resolution 
passed to prevent any number of them being built in one row, 
bat if the General Works Committee thought that the occupiers 
of any of the booses would have an inconvenient distance to go to 
the conveniences they made them alter their plans. In reply to 
Mr. Hflwson's query with respect to the inverts of the sewers being 
kept on the same line, it was simply done in their case to gain 
fall They had so little mil that they were obliged to keep the 
invert as near as they could in the same tine. It was his inten- 
tion to apply two screws to his sluice valve, one a quick screw 
and the other a slow one. One of the screws was connected about 
j6 or 8 inches above the bottom. He had just had a note put 
into his hands by one of the Members, who asked him if they had 
come to any arrangements with the millowners for the disposal of 
their refuse ? There had been no arrangement made with the mill- 
owners. At present some turned into the Corporation sewers 
■nd no doubt they would continue to allow them to do so. 
r Mr. E. Pbitohibd observed that the paper had pointed out very 
dearly that the governing authority of .Dewsbury had determined, 
in sanitary matters, not to be behind any other of the large towns in 
Yorkshire. There were one or two points he should like to have 
noticed, but in consequence of the limited time he would not now 
detain them. He could only say, from what he had seen that day, 
that he had been very much pleased with the paper and the works. 
Instead of 4J-inch rings he should like to have seen 9-inch rings, 
hut Mr. Gross had told them that the ground was very good 
»nd firm. There was also a point referred to in water-closets. 
Mr, Cross said there was a great prejudice against them being 
used. Unfortunately in almost every case there had been the same 
prejudice when they wished to remove the old cesspool. The 
public had been more accustomed to them all along. He took it, 
-that the prejudice would be considerably modified when the more 
scientific way of disposal by the construction of water-closets came 
into use. The disposal of the sewage by intermittent filtra- 
tion appeared to be a good system ; but it was one they could not 
determine for universal adoption, as one system of sewage disposal 
-would not do for every town. There appeared to be at Dewsbury 
a considerable area of land which was well adapted for doing the 
whole work in a satisfactory manner, and he had no doubt but the 
Works would prove a successful undertaking for the purification of 
-the sewage. 
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By the courtesy of the Leeds Tramway Company and Mr. 
Trusswell, the Members were taken a trip in a tramear drawn by 
a steam tram engine, made by Messrs. Merryweather and Sons. 

Mr. Escott said he thought they ought to propose & vote of 
thanks to the Tramway Company and to manager. He had 
therefore great pleasure in moving a vote of thanks. They had 
enjoyed their trip and were very much obliged to the Tramway 
Company. 

Mr. B. C. Gross said he had great pleasure in seconding the motion. 
When he first mentioned the matter to Mr. Trusswell, that gentle- 
man took it np heartily and warmly, and he was sore they would 
all agree with him when he said that Mr. Trusswell had carried oat 
his promise and given the members great satisfaction. 

Mr. Pritchabd said that before he put the resolution he wished 
to say that personally he had a great deal to thank Mr. Trusswell 
and the Tramway Company for, not only for the convenience of 
having a ride in the tramear drawn by steam power as a motor, bat 
also the interest and instruction it had afforded him. He was sure 
they were deeply obliged to Mr. Trusswell. So far as he had seen 
everything tended to the successful introduction of steam instead 
of horse power. He considered that the engine reflected the 
greatest credit upon to makers. He had been agreeably surprised 
with the result, for although he bad always been in favour of steam 
as a motor for tramways, he had had some feelings of alarm as to 
the effect it would have upon horses ; but judging from what he 
had seen that day, and he had carefully noted all kinds of horses 
which had been met, some young spirited horses, others perhaps 
not so spirited — for after having travelled over 3£ miles of road ha 
had a very good opportunity of seeing what would be the effect — 
and he was of opinion that, excepting a little nervousness shown, 
the horses went quietly along. He hoped the gentlemen present 
would use their interests for introducing steam as a motor. In 
conclusion he desired to thank Mr. Trusswell and the Tramway 
Company for the opportunity they had afforded them of ascertain- 
ing the merits of steam traction. 

Mr. Tbcsswkll acknowledged the vote of thanks in a few appro- 
priate remarks. 
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ANNUAL MEETING AT LEEDS, 

Hay 27, 28, and 29, 1880. 
41 , 

ADDBESS OF THE PBESIDENT, 

A. W. MOBANT, M. Inbt. O.K., Borough Euannm, Leeds. 

Gentlemen, — I thank you sincerely for the honour you have con- 
ferred upon me by electing me your President for the ensuing year. 

It is satisfactory to know that our Association is steadily pro- 
gressing, and that the chief object for which it was formed, via. 
the meeting together of its members, the interchange of ideas, and 
the examination of various works which we have under oar charge, 
is found to be beneficial in every respect. 

In the offices we fill we have much to contend with ; the large 
number of masters whom we have to serve, comprising naturally 
men of all kinds of temperaments and ideas, and the changes 
annually taking place amongst them, by which we frequently lose 
those who best understand what requires to be done, make it very 
difficult to carry on our work, do what we will, without fault- 
finding from some. Let us, however, by strictly honourable conduct, 
at any rate endeavour to command their esteem, and at the same 
time, by care and attention, make as few mistakes as possible. We 
being human are all liable to err, but one of our members publicly 
stated to a number of persons in my presence that he had never 
made a mistake in his Ufa If his assertion was correct, all that 
can be said is that he is a lucky fellow, and I wish there were 
many more equally fortunate. It is certainly satisfactory to know 
that we number at least one perfect man amongst us. 

During the past year there has not been any Act of Parliament 
passed affecting such matters as we are interested in, no new 
method for the purification of sewage has been introduced, and 
when it is proposed to dispose of it by irrigation, the system so 
strongly recommended by the various Royal Commissions, the 
difficulty and expense of obtaining land continues rather to increase 
than to diminish, for instance, take the case of the recent inquiry 
at Hampton Court respecting the disposal of the Thames Valley 
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sewage just concludod, but the result of which is not yet known.* 
Here the cost of the inquiry alone is said to be nearly 30,000/. 

There seems to be good reason that a Town Council should be 
able to obtain the bind required for sewage irrigation at it* 
agricultural value, for the owners of land all round the town, and' 
for some distance from it, derive a commercial benefit from the 
mere presence of the population, inasmuch as proximity to a town 
enhances the value of the land, without the owners, in most oases* 
contributing in any way to its increased value. 

The means at thia time in use for the purification of sewage 
appear to be chiefly limited to broad irrigation, as at Aldershofcj 
Bedford, Blackburn, Cheltenham, Croydon, Doncaater, Leamington, 
Merthyr, "Warwick, &c. 

Intermittent downward filtration on land. 

Treatment in fa"!" 1 by lime only, as at Birmingham, Leeds, 
Leicester. 

Lime, with subsequent nitration through coke, as at Bradford. 

The Coventry process, as at Coventry, where lime and sulphate 1 
of alumina are used. 

The A. B. 0. process, as used at Aylesbury. 

Hille's process of adding lime, tar and magnesium, as at Windsor. 

When land can be obtained, irrigation is doubtless the most 
satisfactory and cheapest method of disposing of the sewage, and it 
is very desirable that a portion should be reserved for land filtration, 
so that upon it can be turned so much of the sewage which has to- 
be dealt with daily as the crops upon the remainder of the land are. 
not in a condition to receive with benefit. ! 

Street paving presents nothing particularly new, except that at 
Middleeborough paving blocks have been manufactured from furnace; 
slag, and some which have been laid down appear to stand the-. 
traffic well. The joints are close, and the blocks make a neat pave- 
ment. In Whitehall Boad, in this town, ten lengths of the follow-' 
ing descriptions of paving of various sizes have been laid, in order 
to test their durability, viz. whinstone from Great Ayton, Middle-- 
ton Teesdale, and Longhoughtou, stone from Threlkeld, near Kea-' 
wick, from Graiglwyd and Fenmaenmawr, and the slag-blocks, 
3J inches by 6 inches, of the Tees Scoria Block Company, afc 
Hiddleeborough. i 

* The Local Government Board in thia eate again refined to sanation the 

scheme for the disposal of the sewage by irrigation, but extended for three jeara 
the time allowed for the diversion of the sewage from the Thames. ' -S 
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The use of Portland cement concrete for footways is gaining 
ground. If well done it appears very durable, is very clean, and 
even in this neighbourhood, within a short distance of the principal 
flagstone quarries, it can be laid rather cheaper than 3-inch flags. 
The plan adopted is to dig out the ground, and lay a foundation of 
broken atone and bricks about 6 inches thick, well rammed ; upon 
this the cement concrete mixed in the proportion of one of cement 
to three of finely broken granite is laid to an average thickness of 
about. 2 inches worked into the foundation, and then floated and 
trowelled to a smooth surface. The cost complete is about is. 6d. 
pec yard super. 

Street lighting by electricity, which a few months ago seemed 
likely to a great extent to supersede the use of gas, has not been 
adopted so speedily. One of the most successful instances of the 
application of the electric light appears to have been made at 
Blackpool by the Corporation during last autumn, where 1000 
yards in length of the promenade and the area of sea between the 
two piers was perfectly illuminated. There were upon the pro- 
menade four lights 350 yards apart, and one upon each pier at 
about 400 yards from the shore ; each light was placed in a plain 
glass lantern 60 feet above the level of the roadway. 

The machines and lamps were those of Siemens, and the total 
outlay, including two portable engines of 16 horse-power each, 
8800 yards of cable, engine and machine house, Arc, was 2800/., 
whilst the working expenses, including interest, were per night of 
&£ hours 32. 6s. 10d., being at the rate of about 2s. per hour per 
lamp of 6000 candle-power. 

As I am not aware of any other matters to which it is necessary 
to call yonr attention, it may be interesting to you if I give a short 
description of the various departments of the Corporation of Leeds, 
which have to do with engineering and sanitary affairs, and I will 
therefore proceed at once to do so. 

The Borough of Leeds comprises an area of nearly 22,000 acres, 
and is divided into eleven townships, and contains parts of two 
hamlets adjoining. 

The Biver Aire flows through the district from north-west to 
south-east, and the natural drainage of the land is carried into the" 
river by Sheepsear and Gipton Becks on the north side, and by the 
Farnley, Benyon and Hoi Becks on the south side. 
* The population is now estimated by the Registrar-General to be 
about 320,000, and the rateable value is 1,096,0201. 
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The district lies upon the lower coal measures and the millstone 
grit, and varies much in levels, the river where it leaves the borough 
being 70 feet, and the highest land, which is ou the northern 
boundary, being 530 feet above ordnance datum, respectively. 

The becks above mentioned, as they flowed through the town, 
being in their course much polluted by various manufactories, and 
also by house drainage and filth, and the beds being rough, uneven, 
and full of neatly stagnant pools (small dams having been formed 
by millowners) much, nuisance arose ; the Corporation consequently 
procured an Act of Parliament in 1866, and at a cost of about 
39,0002. built side walls and paved the bottoms with stone, with a 
centre channel of semicircular shape sufficient to conduct all the 
water passing in dry weather, and side-slopes over which it flows in 
floods, the house drainage and other nuisances fouling the streams 
were diverted, and though costly, the work has proved to be a great 
sanitary improvement. There are now no pools, and the water is 
always rapidly flowing away. A length of about three miles was 
thus improved. 

Leeds is well sewered with the exception of parts of the outlying 
districts, which are being rapidly completed. During last year 
17 miles of sewers of various sizes were constructed, and the total 
length of sewers within the borough is now about 187 miles. Up 
to the end of August, 1879, the total amount spent in sewerage 
and in the outfall works at Knostrop has been 136,0002. 

The railways, river, and canals have to be crossed several times, 
sometimes by iron tubes in line with the sewers, and sometimes 
depressed as inverted siphons. In connection with these I may 
mention that it occurred to me to make a trial of Priestman's self- 
acting bucket for the purpose of clearing the deposit from the 
settling tanks, which in some cases are about 30 feet in depth, and 
nearly 20 feet in water. The bucket consists of two quadrant-shaped 
vessels hinged together at the upper edge, it is lowered open, fills 
itself in the act of closing, and holds the mud securely whilst it is 
being drawn up through the water. It answers its purpose very 
well, and obviates the necessity of pumping out the water from the 
tanks, and sending men down. 

By the courtesy of Messrs. Priestman, of Hull, I am enabled to 
exhibit a model and some photographs showing the mode of action 
of this bucket. 

The principal main sewers are constructed of brickwork, but as 
Leeds is in the heart of the sanitary tube manufactories it has. 
always been the practice to use fireclay tubes when practicable, the 
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largest sizes being 30 inches in diameter circular, and 30 inches by 
21 indies egg-shaped. 

Yon will have an opportunity of seeing the manufacture at the 
works of Messrs. Ingham's and of the Farnley Company to-morrow 
afternoon. 

All the sewers are freely ventilated by means of open gratings, 
or'by the gullies which are oonstrncted to act as ventilators. This 
system has now been in nee for nearly seven years and is found 
quite satisfactory. At present we have about 20,000 gullies acting 
as ventilators. It is of course the very large number of openings 
which prevents any nuisance from the escaping gases. In sewering 
new districts the old drains and watercourses are when possible 
reserved for the purpose of carrying away the surface drainage. 
The size of the main sewer at its outfall is 8 feet by 7 feet 9 inches. 
The sewer terminates at the sewage works at Knostrop about 
two miles and a quarter from the Town HalL The site of these 
works is rather low, and in times of flood in the river the water 
backs up and causes much inconvenience. Negotiations are now 
in hand with the Aire and (Jalder Navigation Company for the 
removal of a dam across the river one mile and three-quarters below 
the works, by which an additional fall of about four feet will be 
obtained and the effluent hare a much freer discharge. It will not 
be necessary to detain yon here with any account of the outfall 
works as you have a full description of them in the third volume 
of the ' Proceedings' of this Association in a Paper which I read 
at the Annual Meeting in London in July, 1876. 

It may however be stated that at the present time the sewage 
of about 287,000 of the inhabitants of the borough reaches the 
works. From recent carefully taken gaugings the average daily 
quantity in dry weather is found to be about 10 millions of gallons. 
Lime burnt from carboniferous limestone, and which is obtained 
from Skipton, is at present alone used for the clarification of the 
sewage and is found to produce an effluent sufficiently good to 
satisfy the requirements of the injunction obtained in 1870. I 
may mention that about 1 ton of lime is used to every million of 
gallons. The total expenditure at these works during last year, 
including pumping the sewage, was 58482. The Bludge is of course 
here, as everywhere else, the great trouble, Extensive drying 
apparatus was erected, but hitherto no remunerative return has 
been obtained, so that of late it has not been used. We have how- 
ever a large area of spare ground and can go on for some time. 
All this you will see for yourselves on Saturday when you visit 
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the worts. Onx old member, Mr. Monson, has lately patented a 
plan for getting rid of some of the sludge by mixing it with from 
a half to two-thirds of brick earth, and npon the table are some of 
the bricks made by him and consisting of a portion of onr Kludge; 
in quality they are satisfactory, bat it remains to be seen if they 
can compete in price with ordinary bricks. I fear that for success 
the sewage works should adjoin the spot whence the necessary day 
can be obtained. 

The Sanitary Department consists of the Medical Officer of 
Health, Borough Analyst, a Superintendent and Chief Inspector of 
Nuisances; three Clerks ; ten Sab-Inspectors of Nuisances; four 
Disinfecting Men, whose dnty is to disinfect all clothing, bedding, 
&c, and fumigate infected houses (they have two horses and vane 
for removing the bedding, &c, to and from the disinfecting appa- 
ratus) ; two Meat Inspectors ; one Dairy and Cow Shed Inspector ; 
one Inspector of Lodging Houses and Canal Boats. 

There is a Public Mortuary containing morgue, dissecting room, 
two rooms for receiving the dead bodies of persons brought from 
crowded dwellings and awaiting burial, or who have died of infec- 
tious diseases, inquest room, &c. 

The cleansing of the town is performed by a staff of about A 
hundred scavengers employed by the Corporation aided by thirty- 
two horses and carts ; they sweep the paved streets and markets and 
empty the gullies, the macadamized roads being cleansed by the 
Highways Department. 

For watering the streets twenty-eight water-barrels and carte are 
employed, and with the cost of the water used, an expenditure of 
about 17501. a year is incurred. 

The Night-soil Department is, as everywhere, a source of heavy 
expense, the contract for emptying bins and removing the night-soil 
and refuse being at the rate of abont 12,333/. per annum. There 
are in the borough about 40,000 privies, 15,000 dry-ash pits,. 
3000 box-closets, 12,000 ordinary water-closets, and also 1720 
trough water-closete which are UBed by 4945 tenants. 

These trough closets are a great improvement npon the old 
common privy ; they should be attended to, if possible, daily. In 
Leeds sixteen men are employed to cleanse them and refill the 
troughs with water. Our District Secretary, Mr. B. C. Cross, of 
Dewshury, has taken out 'a patent for an improved method of 
■emptying the trough by means of a siphon with a self-acting 
arrangement; this will obviate the necessity for such frequent 
attention. 
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Many of yon mil have experienced the great difficulty of finding 
suitable tips within a reasonable distance where refuse could be 
deposited without causing a nuisance, and for some time Leeds 
has suffered in this respect. The introduction of Fryer's patent 
Destructor has however removed the difficulty, and we are now 
enabled to dispose of all refuse without nuisance and to considerably 
reduce the distance and consequently the cost of cartage. For 
the purpose of trying the system, a yard, with one six-celled de- 
trirnctor and a carbonizer, was first established near the workhouse 
;&t Burmantofts, about two miles from the Town Hall in a north- 
easterly direction, and the result was so satisfactory that last year 
another was erected in Armley Road about one mile in a west- 
wardly direction and it also is doing good work. 

As the subject is a very important one, and no doubt will in- 
;terest you, I will shortly describe the arrangement and construction 
of the apparatus. 

The destructor consists of six compartments or cells formed of 
brickwork lined with firebricks and tied with iron rods, it occupies 
a space of 22 feet by 24 feet and 12 feet in height, and is bo 
arranged that there is an inclined road leading to a platform over 
the top of it on to which the refuse is carted, and there is also 
another incline from the level of the firing floor to the adjoining 
road by means of which the mortar, charcoal, old iron, &c, is carted 
away. At Armley Road this low road also leads to a tip at the 
canal side where manure is barged away. 

Each of the six cells is capable of destroying seven tons of refuse 
;in twenty -four hoars, and consists of a sloping furnace with hearth 
and fire-grate covered in by a reverberatory arch of firebrick with 
none opening for the admission of the refuse, another for the gases 
'to escape into the flue, and a furnace frame and doors for the with- 
drawal of the clinkers. 

The refuse, which is shovelled from the platform into the cell, 
falls upon the incline and slides forward on to the sloping hearth 
whence, when sufficiently dry, it is helped forward on to the fire 
bars,, where it bums somewhat fiercely, the firebrick arch above 
concentrating the radiant heat upon it. The opening for the entry 
of refuse is divided from the opening for exit of gases by a wall, a 
bridge preventing the refuse, which is heaped up immediately 
below, from finding its way into the flue also. 

At intervals of about two hours the clinkers are withdrawn 
■through the furnace doors and a further charge of refuse shovelled 
in at the top. The result of the process is that everything is con- 
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snmed or converted either into clinker or a fine ash. Every two 
cells are also provided with an opening for the introduction of 
infected mattresses, diseased meat, Ac, on to the fire, where every- 
thing is readily consumed without causing smell. 

The gases from the furnaces on the way to the chimney shaft 
pass through a multitubular, boiler 6 feet in diameter and 10 feet 
in length, and make steam to drive a horizontal engine with cylinder 
12 inches diameter and 2 feet stroke, which works two mortar mills 
with pans 8 feet in diameter. In these the clinkers made in the 
destructor are mixed with lime and ground into an exceedingly 
strong mortar which is readily sold at 5s. per load. 

No fuel of any kind is required the ashes mixed with the refuse 
being amply sufficient The old tins and iron after passing through 
the fire are sorted out and sold for old metal. 

During the year 1879 the following quantities of materials 
were consumed in the destructor : — 14,000 tons of rubbish, 59 beds, 
131 mattresses, 264 carcases of pigs which had suffered from 
swine fever, 1 cow, 8 sheep, 2 lambs, 28 quarters of bad meat, 
IS cwt. of bad meat. 

Since the Burmantofts destructor was started two years and a 
half ago 30,041 tons of refuse have been consumed by it. (This 
is taken to the 31st April last) 

For each depot the following men are required : — 1 fireman, 
who also acts as engine driver; 4 furnacemen; 1 labourer, who 
attends to two mortar mills — and the same for night duty. 

The carbonizer is used to convert the refuse obtained from the 
sweepings of the paved streets and the markets and other vegetable 
refuse into a carbon, very useful as a manure and deodorizer, and 
which finds a sale at 30s. per ton. The carbonizer consists of a 
group of eight brickwork cells and furnaces, each cell having its 
own distinct furnace alongside of it. It is 2b' feet long by 12 feet 
wide and 15 feet 6 inches high, tied together with iron rods and 
angle irons. 

The refuse to be carbonized is fed into the apparatus at the top, 
the loose cover of the cell being removed for that purpose and im- 
mediately replaced. Within the brickwork cells are hung by means 
of cast-iron plates, fixed in its walls, a series of cast-iron plates or 
eaves, touching the walls along the top edges, bnt standing free 
from the walls some inches along their lower edges. These plates 
are arranged to overlap one another and form a continuous sloping 
ledge or eave, winding round and round the cellin a kind of spiral. 
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Near Hie bottom of the cell the spiral cave finishes with a fire-block 
eave, the lower edge of which rests on a wall dividing the contents 
of the cell on one side from the hot gases of the fire, which are 
admitted to it on the other side. 

The refuse is fed into the cell until it forms a solid mass 
within the wall of the spiral eave, being withdrawn at the bottom 
as it gets sufficiently charred, but it is not mobile enough in its 
nature to rise np again either underneath or behind the eaves, so 
that a space is there left forming a continuous flue, in connection 
with the chamber behind the fire-block at the bottom of the cell, 
and up this fine pass the hot gases from the fire, thus heating the 
contents of the cell. At the top of the cell these gases pass 
through the damper frame into the vertical flue, and bo into the 
main fine and thence to the chimney. 

The process undergone by the refuse is as follows, after being 
thrown in at the top of the cell it sinks gradually as it becomes 
closer packed and as the finished charcoal is withdrawn at the 
bottom, and as it sinks it continually comes-in contact with hotter 
and still hotter plates until at the bottom of the cell it enters a 
chamber of nearly red-hot firebrick. 

No air is admitted daring the process except a slight amount 
which reaches it from the flue behind the eaves, so that instead of 
being consumed it is charred. The cell terminates about 2 feet 
from the ground in a strong cast-iron plate, in which is an opening 
closed on the under side by a sliding door ; this is open at certain 
intervals of about three hours for letting out a charge of charcoal 
into a small truck which is run in below the plate ready to receive 
it. The furnace, with fire-grate and door, is of ordinary construction, 
and within it a thick dull fire is kept up. Sight or peep-boxes are 
provided to enable the flues nearest tbe fire to be cleansed, and 
similar peep-boxes higher np allow a view on to the backs of certain 
of the cast-iron plates for the purpose of seeing that they do not 
become overheated. 

Though the cast-iron plates are bolted to the walls, or through 
the walls to one another, they are removable if need be without 
palling down any of the brickwork. 

The charcoal, which comes out of the carbonizer red hot, is 
cooled in a char-cooler by passing through a revolving cylinder 
over which cold water is continually streaming, and it is sifted as it 
issues from the outer end. This cooler is also driven by the steam 
engine which works the mortar pans. 
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Each cell deals with about fifty hundredweight of refuse in every 
twenty-four hours, and the fuel required for the furnaces is sifted 
from the contents of the dry-ash pits, it not being necessary to 
purchase any. 

The cost of an establishment with one six-celled destructor, a 
carbonizer with eight cells, steam engine, boiler, mortar mills, 
weigh-honse, chimney-shaft, Ac, complete, is about 45001. 

No nuisance of any kind is experienced in the vicinity of the 
depots, and this system of dealing with the refuse of towns appears 
to be gaining ground. The apparatus has been adopted in 
Kralingen, near Rotterdam, Leeds, Heckmondwike, Blackburn, 
Bradford, Warrington, and Derby, and is I hear about to be adopted 
in Bolton, Dewsbury, and Rotberham. 

The total cost of the sanitary department in the year ending 
31st August, 1879, was 34,125/. 

As a matter of caution, I may mention that a few years ago the 
Sanitary Committee ordered all ash pits to be connected with the 
sewers, and the result was that the scavengers removed the gratings, 
and forced the ashen down the drains, the effect being the stopping of 
the pipe sewers in several streets. The practice is now discontinued. 
It never was necessary, as all ash pits are obliged to be covered, and 
slops should be thrown down the gullies in the yards or streets. 

We have stringent building bye-laws, which are rigorously 
enforced under the direction of a building inspector, four sub- 
inspectors, and two clerks. The inspectors examine all foundations, 
see all sewer connections and drains before they are covered up, and 
that the buildings are in every respect carried out in accordance 
with the drawings passed and stamped by the Building Clauses 
Committee, and of which tracings are deposited, and no dwelling- 
house can be occupied until the inspector has certified that all is 
correct. About seventy sets of plans are disposed of at each fort- 
nightly meeting. 

The length of paved streets within the borough is 107 miles, 
and of macadamized roads 132 miles, making a total of 239 miles. 

The principal streets, and those which are subject to heavy 
traffic, are paved with granite or whinstone setts, and those where 
the traffic is slight with Btone from the neighbourhood of Bradford. 
The natural foundation is generally sufficient, but if the streets 
have been made over broken ground and the site of old buildings, 
concrete is used. The joints of the paving-stones are always filled 
with a mixture of pitch and tar, and I would cell your attention to 
a small matter of detail practised here and in many northern towns, 
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which might I think be advantageously followed elsewhere, parti- 
cularly in London ; it ia that the causeways and crossings are made 
to meet, so that passengers have not to step down off the kerb to a 
level of 6 inches or so below. This plan makes crossings much less 
inconvenient. 

The whole of the stone for the repair of the macadamized roads 
is brought from the Corporation Quarries at Great Ayton, nine 
miles from Middlesborongh, and sixty-eight miles from Leeds, and 
in. addition, about 4000 tons of dross are used in the neighbourhood 
of the furnaces. The stone is quarried from a whinstone dyke, 
about 70 feet in breadth, enclosed in shales of the baa formation. 
Last year 11,823 tons -of rough stone, 13,561 tons of machine- 
broken, 1479 tons of hand-broken stone, and 1245 tons of paving 
setts were brought into the town from the quarry for use, in all 
28,108 tons, and during the same period 3500 tons of whinstone 
setts, 1430 tons of granite setts, 1840 tons of Bradford paving 
stones, 2815 super yards of setts, 7000 yards of flagstone, and 
1328 lineal yards of kerbstone were purchased. 

The granite used is from Mount Sorrel and Dalbeattie, and stone 
from Penmaenmawr is also occasionally laid. In the borough 
240 men are employed upon the roads in repairing and cleansing, 
and twenty horses and carts, besides those loading stone, which are 
paid by contract. 

The labour for new paving and repaving is done by contract, 
the price being about 9d. per yard, including carting, and ashes for 
the bed. 

We have two of Aveliog and Porter's 15 ton steam road rollers 
for consolidating the broken stone used in repairing the mac- 
adamized roads, and a portion of the road scrapings is reserved and 
need for the purpose of blinding the stone. Their use is found to 
be most advantageous. 

The following are the ordinary costs of laying various pavements, 
exclusive of expense of concrete foundations : — 

. Granite setts, 3 inches to 3} inches thick, 5 inches deep 9 9 per yard super. 



6 8 

7 „ 9 
IMngley setts, 12 inches to 18 iiichoH long, 6 inches thick,! „ - 

9 inch es deep I 

„ 0-inch cubes 4 6 

„ Shipley, or Bolton wood 4 8 

Boasted Bradford kerb, 12 inches by 8 inches . . 4 per lineal yard. 

■8-inch Sagging, self-faced S 3 per yard super. 
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The concrete foundation of bine lias lime concrete 9 inches in 
thickness, including digging, 3a. Qd. per yard snpor. There are a few 
streets pared with wood, originally laid down by the Improved 
Wood Faring Company, upon a foundation composed of two layers 
of inch boards, one laid transversely and the other longitudinally, bnt 
the plan did not answer, and the blocks are now laid upon a founda- 
tion of concrete — the price is at present about 12s. per yard. There 
is not any asphalte paring in Leeds. The cost of the highways 
department for the year ending 31st August, 1879, was 51,4001 

The streets and roads are lighted by about 7000 lamps at a cost 
of about 21. 7s. per lamp per annum. Each bums about 3J cubic 
feet of gas per hour. 

Leeds possesses an abundant supply of good, wholesome water, 
the present consumption being at the rate of about seven millions 
of gallons per day, of which nearly two millions are supplied for 
trade, and the remaining five millions consumed for domestic 
purposes. The works belong to the Corporation. The first 
portion of the works was carried out by Mr. J. W. Leather, but 
the reservoirs in the Washburn Valley were constructed by Mr. 
Thomas Hawksley, under the direction of Mr. Edward Fiilitor, who 
has designed and is now carrying out the enlargement of the Eccup 
Reservoir. The whole of the works are of the most substantial 
nature, and no expense has been spared to make them efficient and 
durable in every way. 

The source from whence the water is procured is the River 
Washburn, a tributary of the Wharfe, and the point where the 
water is first impounded is about fifteen miles from the Town Hall, 
measured in a straight line. 

In the valley are three large reservoirs for the Btorage of water 
for town use and compensation for the mills. The drainage area 
from which these reservoirs are fed is about 22,000 acres, and the 
average rainfall is here about 36 inches per annum. The most 
distant reservoir, known as Fewston Reservoir, has an area of 
water surface of 156 acres, and a capacity of 866 millions of gallons, 
the greatest height of bank is 68 feet, the inner slope is 3£ to 1, 
and the outer 4 to 1, with a benching 50 feet wide, with slopes 
3 to 1. The water is passed through the bank by means of a 
culvert, 11 feet in diameter. The puddle trench varies from 20 to 
70 feet in depth, and is 24 feet in breadth. The waste weir is 
170 feet in width, and the bye-wash is 100 feet in width at the 
top, tapering to 75 feet. 
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Swinsty Reservoir, the next below, has also 156 acres of water 
surface, bat a capacity of 961 millions of gallons. The greatest 
height of bank is 67 feet, and the water is drawn off by means of 
two lines of 30-inch pipes, laid in a tunnel, 12 feet in diameter, and 
526 yards in length, driven in the solid rock round the east end of 
the embankment. At about the centre of the tunnel is the valve 
shaft, which is 80 feet in depth. The embankment is 500 yards 
in length, 24 feet in width at the top, with inner slopes 3 to 1, and 
outer 2£ to 1, with a benching 50 feet in width. The puddle trench 
varies from 20 to 60 feet in depth, and the pnddle is 8 feet wide at 
the top, and 24 feet at the bottom. The waste weir is 165 feet in 
width, and the bye-wash 100 feet, tapering to 75 feet 

The third on the line of the valley is Lindley Wood Reservoir. 
It has a water surface of 117 acres, and a capacity of 749 millions 
of gallons. The greatest height of bank is 67 feet, and the water 
is drawn off by means of two culverts through the embankment, 
each 10 feet in diameter, with valve towers and doable valves. 

Very great difficulties were experienced and expense incurred at 
this reservoir, the puddle trench having to be excavated on the 
Farnley side of the embankment to a depth of 160 feet. A large 
landslip also occurred just below the north-east end of the embank- 
ment and alongside the bye-wash, and many thousand cubic yards 
of shale had to be removed. It was utilized by being added to the 
back of the outer slope. The embankment is about 360 yards in 
length, and in consequence of the addition above mentioned has a 
width of 55 feet at the top, the inner slope 3 to 1, and the outer 
slope 2£ to 1. The pnddle trench is 8 feet in width at the top, 
and 24 feet at the bottom. The waste weir is 160 feet in width, 
and the bye-wash 100 feet, tapering to 75 feet, and 880 feet in 
length. The excavation for this bye-wash was very heavy, the 
catting being 35 feet in depth. 

Swinsty Reservoir is about 450 feet above sea-level, and the 
water is conducted from it by two lines of 30-inch pipes, each about 
twelve miles in length, to the last storage reservoir at Eccup. At 
present this has only an area of 45 acres, and a capacity of 250 
millions of gallons, bnt an embankment is now being constructed 
200 yards in length and 80 feet greatest height, which will increase 
the area to 195 acres, and the contents to 1485 millions of gallons, 
so that the total capacity of the four reservoirs will be 4061 millions 
of gallons. One great advantage which will ensue from the enlarge- 
ment of this reservoir will be that in case of accident to the works 
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ill the Washburn Valley there would be close to the town a supply 
of water equal to between six and seven months' consumption, sup- 
posing that not a drop of wafer entered the reservoir from the 
Washburn. A further advantage consists in the greater time in 
which the water will have to become clear before being sent on to 
the filter beds. It is worthy of remark that Eocup Reservoir alone, 
when enlarged, will be of greater capacity than the whole of the 
subsiding, storage, and service reservoirs now in use for the supply 
of water to London. 

The filter beds, seven in number, are situated at Weetwood, about 
three miles from Eccnp Reservoir, and the water is conveyed to> 
them in a conduit, partly in tunnel under Black Moor and partly 
by 40-inch pipes. The surface of water in the beds is 325 feet 
above the sea, they have a sand area of five acres, and are constructed 
in the ordinary way, the filtering materials being gravel and 

Here the whole of the water supplied to the town is filtered. 
The greater quantity gravitates to the town, and is distributed 
through three main pipes, one 30 inches in diameter and two each 
of 18 inches diameter, and the remainder flows to the well of the 
pumping station at Headingley, from whence it is pumped to the 
high-service reservoir at Moortown and Bramley. 

There are also service reservoirs at Woodhouse Moor, Beeston, 
and Wort-ley, but these are filled by gravitation from Weetwood. 

The reservoirs are also covered, and the water kept in a pure and 
cool condition. 

The pumping station at Headingley consists of two rotary con- 
densing engines, one of 30 horse-power and the other 15 horse- 
power, and two others recently erected each of 30 horse-power. 
There are four boilers. About 700,000 gallons are here pumped to 
the high levels in every twenty-four hours. 

At the junction of the Washburn with the Wharfe there is a 
gauge, where the four millions of gallons of water which have, by 
Act of Parliament, to be passed into the Wharfe for compensation 
to the millowners, are measured, and six millions of gallons are also 
measured and sent forward by a 27-inch main to the pumping 
station at Arthington. This is situated upon the side of the river 
Wharfe, from which river the Corporation have powir to take six 
millions of gallons per day, and for five years pumped this quantity 
into the Eccup Reservoir, the lift being 260 feet. 

Here there are nine boilers, a fine Cornish engine of 300 horse- 
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power, with cylinder 90 inches diameter and 11 feet strobe, and 
pump 30 inches diameter and also 11 feet stroke. 

There are also a pair of combined high and low-pressure engines 
of 100 horse-power, each working backet and plunger pumps 
24 inches diameter with 4 feet stroke. 

These works are now kept in case of any accident occurring to 
the works in the Washburn Valley, bat at some future time, if the 
population largely increases, will be required to supplement the 
supply afforded by the gravitation scheme. 

The total cost of the waterworks np to the end of the last 
financial year has been 1,343,6347., but in spite of this the Cor- 
poration is able to give a constant supply of water at very moderate 
rates ; for instance, a house the rental of which does not exceed 201. 
per annum is charged at the rate of Is. in the pound, and one not 
exceeding 50/., 21. per annum. 

Water-closets are charged extra at the rate of 5s. Ad. for the first 
and 2s. Sd. for each additional closet, but in cottages of 107. rent 
and under only 2a. 8d. is charged for the closet. 

Baths are allowed free. 

Water is supplied for trade purposes by meter at the rate of Gd. 
per thousand gallons. The meters used are those of Siemens and 
Adamson. 

Mr. Hawkesley has in speaking of the price remarked that, so 
charged, water is by tar the cheapest commodity supplied to as, it 
being collected, brought fifteen miles, filtered, and delivered into 
our houses for three-halfpence a ton. At the end of August last 
72,026 houses were supplied, and 11,522 water-closets. 

The gas undertaking of the Leeds Corporation was purchased 
from two competing companies in 1870. The price paid was 
40 per cent, premium upon the stock and share capital of the com- 
panies, the total cost to the Corporation being in round figures 
800,0007. Since the transfer there has been a farther expenditure 
of about 150,0007., the capital expenditure at the present time 
being 950,000/. In 1870 the gas manufactured was 850 millions 
of cubic feet, and the sale 650 millions, the lose (including gas 
consumed upon the works) being 200 millions per annum. In the 
year ending Jane 1879, the gas made amounted to 1250 millions, 
and the sale to 1063 millions, the loss including use on premises 
being 187 millions. The prices charged for gas have been as 
under: 1870 to 1874, 3s. 6£; 1875 and 1876, 3s. U.; 1877, 
3s. Sd.; 1878, 2s. U. ; 1879, 2s. U.; 1880, 2s. 2<7, with a 
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discount of 2£ pet cent, if paid for within one month of de- 

The quality of the gas supplied, when tested by the London 
Standard Burner, is equal to an average of 18£ candles. The 
length of mains is upwards of 500 miles, the area of lighting 
covering 35 square miles, the number of meters fixed is 68,777, of 
which about 85 per cent, are 2 lights and 3-lights, The manu- 
factories are three, as under: Meadow Lane, containing 792 
retorts ; New Wortley, containing 380 retorts ; and .'Sort Street, 
containing 380 retorts ; total, 1552. The works at York Street have 
been almost entirely rebuilt during the last two years under the 
direction of Mr. H. Woodall, the gas engineer to the Corporation, 
and their productiveness doubled, the whole costs having been 
charged against the revenue of the period. New works are also 
being erected at New Wortley for 400 retorts. 

The greatest daily make last winter was 6,200,000 feet, and the 
greatest quantity sent ont, January 7th, 7,564,000 feet 

The gasholders are situated at Meadow Lane, Dewsbury Boad, 
New Wortley, KirkstalL Low Wortley, York Street, Btainbnrn 
Square, and Sheepscar. They have a united capacity of 6,000,000 
feet. The largest holder station is at Sheepscar, about one mile 
and a half from the works at York Street, and two miles from those 
at Meadow Lane. There are two holders at this station, one 
180 feet in diameter, and having a united capacity of 1,750,000. 
At Dewsbury Boad there was erected in 1878 a holder 110 feet 
diameter, having three lifts, which has worked most satisfactorily. 
The increase in gas made and sold for the year ending 31st December, 
1879, was 100 millions, which is equal to the largest increase in any 
one year at Manchester. 

Although the expenditure upon works affecting the health of 
the town has been enormous, already amounting to about 
1,829,0007. (not including the cost of paving and flagging new 
streets done by the owners), it is satisfactory to find that the money 
has not been expended in vain, for daring the last ten years the 
death rate has considerably decreased. In 1870, it was 28 • 2 per 
thousand; in 1871, 26-1; in 1872, 280; in 1873, 27-2; in 
1874, 28-5; in 1875, 27-5; in 1876, 250; in 1877, 22-2; in 
1878, 23 ■ 7 ; and in 1879, 22 • 3. 

In conclusion, I have taken considerable trouble to obtain all the 
information herein contained from the most reliable sources, and 
believe that it may be relied upon. 
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Having now prepared you a little for what you will see in and 
about the town, I can only say that during my year of office I will 
do my beat to further the objects of this Association, and I will also 
attend as many of the district meetings as my engagements will 
permit. 

I welcome yon cordially to our town, and trust that yon will 
carry away with yon a pleasing recollection of your visit to Leeds 
at the Annual Meeting in 1880. 

Ed, — The President communicated through the Secretary that it 
afforded him pleamre to preterit to the Association the lithograph* illus- 
trating the dettructor and the carbonizer. 
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ANNUAL MEETING AT LEEDS, 

May 27, 28, and 29, 1880. 



TOWN SEWERS. 

By THOMAS HEW80N, Abboo. M. Inst. C.E. 

The Author has been tempted to bring this subject before the 
Association partly by the great disparity to be found in the sizes 
of sewers now laid in well-defined urban districts, and partly from 
a desire to elicit opinions on the separate and combined systems 
of sewerage, feeling confident that by the investigation this 
Association can give the questions some if not all the causes of 
varying practice may be removed. 

By the disparity referred to as " in the sizes " the author means 
the difference to be found in the sum of the provision now made 
in town sewers. This sum he contends ought to be more uniform 
than it is at present and the object of this paper is to endeavour to 
make it so. 

With this view the following proposition is submitted for 
consideration: Supposing the objects to be attained and the 
matters to be dealt with are agreed upon, what is the sum of 
the provision necessary to be made in the internal or street sewer.* 
of an urban district thoroughly supplied with water ? 

The primary factors of this sum are of course population and 
area. 

The population is readily estimated where the present plus the 
normal increase over a given term of years is to be provided for, 
but on the threshold of the consideration of this the first factor, 
great difference of opinion exists, the number or term of years for 
which provision should be made being a moot point 

The fact that Government generally allows thirty years for 
repayment of cost of works is used occasionally as an argument in 
limiting the term of yearn to that period but few think of pro- 
viding for only thirty years. The engineer is not limited to time 
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as a rule but he is expected to make suitable provision for the 
future, having regard to the area of the district In such a case — 
Is the provision to be for the population which could be accommo- 
dated by the whole area of the district regardless of time, or for 
that estimated on a term of years ? 

To provide sewers for a district sufficient for all time would 
manifestly in many cases be a great hardship to the present 
generation, for the district of a local authority is very often so 
large that the increase of population required to occupy it would 
require a term of hundreds of years. In some districts sewers 
have to be laid through long reaches to connect outlying or 
detached localities, or it may be along main roads with houses 
on either side having large tracts of agricultural land behind them. 
In such districts are the sewers laid to-day to be sufficient for 
all time, or sufficient only for such a population of the detached 
localities as would be due to the term of years allowed for re- 
payment ? 

If the term of years generally allowed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board for repayment is to be the period for which works 
are to be sufficient, the time would practically soon come when 
the sewers so laid would have to be enlarged at the expense 
of posterity. In either case is the solution to depend on senti- 
ment or feeling? If so, A, having greater regard for posterity 
than B, will make provision for all time, whilst B, remembering 
posterity has done nothing for him will do nothing for posterity. 

Now Parliament which never dies having by statute relieved 
communities by enabling them to raise money for the execution of 
sewerage works and to spread the repayment over a long period 
of years, demands these works shall be permanent. The literal 
meaning of this word of course has no regard to sufficiency, 
but we all know that in the case of sewerage systems for 
towns it is used and taken to mean "permanently sufficient," 
or sufficient for all time, and the general opinion is that in 
towns the Local Government Board expects sewers to be bo laid, 
that is, once for all. On the other hand, it is clear that as a 
matter of strict justice, where the coat of sewerage works is to be 
spread over a term of years in equal annual payments, the 
provision to be made ought not to be more than would be 
necessary for the present population plus its normal increase 
over that term. In full view of the case the author is of opinion 
that, looking at the great strain which is now put upon towns to 
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bring up the arrears of sanitary work, it is not right in a system of 
sewers to make greater provision than is necessary for the popula- 
tion doe to the term of years given for the repayment of the cost, 
and that as the term now given for such repayment is very short, 
special parliamentary powers should be obtained for repayment 
over a longer term, indeed, so long as that in making provision for 
the estimated population dne to it, provision would be made for the 
whole area or district of the authority. 

The next factor is the area of a district necessary for the 
estimated future population and is the quotient of that population 
divided by the density per acre. This density will be always of 
course a matter of estimate, still it must be patent that it is 
within the power of this Association to place on record such facto 
and figures as will simplify and render such estimates somewhere 
near the truth. 

The classes of the population of a town are generally so well 
divided into the residuum, operative, working commercial, and 
middle class that a fair estimate of the area of any future district 
could be easily given, if a record was made of the average densities 
of such classes per acre in several towns distinct in their staple 
trades and building regulations such as follows : — 

Debbitt n> Ache. 



unercbl. 



The factors of population and area being determined, they may 
be broken up into the following quantities, viz. : — 
1st. The quantity of house sewage, 
2nd. The quantity of subsoil water. 
3rd. The quantity of manufacturers' liquid refuse. 
4th. The provision, if any, for the water-closet system. 
5th. The rainfall. 
1st. Practically no difference of opinion exists as to the quantity 
of house sewage, it being generally accepted as the water supply 
fouled, the loss in it due to evaporation and percolation is so 
small that the access of subsoil waters is generally considered an 
equivalent to these losses in the water supply. 

2nd. Whilst generally the quantity of subsoil waters may thus 
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be taken as nil, it must be remembered that the question is never- 
theless an important one, as affecting not only the sizes of sewers, 
bnt also as affecting public health, for in carrying these waters off 
not only is the water line in the land lowered out by a greater and 
more dilnted flow the sewera are made less fool. 

In the report of a Committee appointed by the President of the 
Local Government Board in 1876, it says : — 

" The sewering of towns and the draining of houses inuat be considered 
a prime necessity under all conditions and circumstanoes, to that the nub- 
soil water may be lowered in wet districts." 

And in the suggestions as to the preparation of plans for main 
sewerage, &c, by Bobert Bawlinson, Esq., G.B., O.K., Chief 
Engineering Inspector to the Local Government Board, dated 
1878, he says :— 



"An ordinary amount of subsoil water may in some special c 
admitted into the sewers with advantage, as the regular Bow will 
pro vent any silty deposit, and the dilution will tend to lessen the p 
of the sewage, 

" Sewers formed in and along a naturally i 
leaky, are liable to accumulate deposit by allowing the fluids to Alter into 
the subsoil. 

"The trench il 
watertight before the invert of the st 

" Sewers and drains perform good servioe when tbey permanently lower 
the subsoil water within a town or near houses. 

" Some sites will, however, require special subsoil drains." 



iturally dry subsoil, if in any degree 

l dry and porous subsoils should, therefore, be made 

" ' t of the ■ ■ 



As the dry weather flow of sewage compared with the total 
water supply will give the quantity of subsoil water to be dealt 
with the following tabular statement will be of interest : — 



Hum of Town. 



Bedford .. 
Bilston .. 
Bradford 
Cantleford 
Cheltenham 
Cheater .. 
Chorley . . 
Coventry.. 
Ealing .. 
Kendal 

Merthyr Tydnl 
Busby 

Salford - .. 
West Derby .. 
Wolverhampton 



tier SuppI j pc 

id of popuiitk 
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With these facia the quantity of subsoil water may be deter- 
mined, however the author will put the following question to the 
Association, viz. Whether, excepting where there are absolutely 
large springs of water tapped and which ought to be dealt with 
independently of the sewers, the Association, with its combined 
knowledge can afford information as to the quantity of subsoil 
waters due from the various strata ? 

3rd. The provision to be made for manufacturing liquid refuse, 
which in itself is a varying quantity differing not only as the 
trades of districts but also as their rivers, i.e. their local or 
natural water supplies, now presents itself to the mind of the 
engineer in a new form. Before the days of the purification 
of sewage it was taken for granted that sewers were at the 
disposal of the manufacturers for the discharge of their liquid 
refuse. Now, however, the legislature, having imposed upon 
towns the purification of their sewage, has enabled local 
authorities to exclude from their sewers all manufacturing 
poisonous substances, and practically (failing an equitable arrange- 
ment) also all manufacturing liquid refuse. 

This quantity, however, though very important in deciding the 
sizes of sewers, has not in any case that the author is aware of 
been yet decided, but that it soon will be he is quite satisfied, for — 
1st. The cost of purifying sewage is so enormous ; and the quantity 
of manufacturing liquid refuse is so great, varying from one-fifth to 
two or three times the quantity of house sewage, that the general 
ratepayer will not submit to be taxed for the purification of manu- 
facturers' refuse, and so pay part of the cost of their trades. 2nd. 
Riparian owners will not allow water to be permanently abstracted 
from streams and placed into sewers. 3rd. If even local authorities, 
after purifying their sewage, remain passive as to the fouling of 
streams by manufacturers, Government will not 

In view of these features of the case, and in the absence of the 
arrangement indicated, how is the engineer to determine the 
quantity of sewage under this head ? 

The author is of opinion that it is neither expedient nor right 
to make provision in a sewerage system for carrying off water 
abstracted by manufacturers from public streams. That arrange- 
ment should only be made with manufacturers possessed of an 
absolute and full right to the water used by them, and that 
manufacturers using water supplied to them by the local authority 
should have a free right to discharge the resultant liquid refuse 
(not being poisonous) into the sewers. 
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An engineer using these bases will have removed from bis path 
a great part of the present uncertainties, for it will but remain for 
him to judge as to whether those trades of the district he is dealing 
with requiring large quantities of water have means of develop- 
ment by private supplies, or failing this, are likely to increase in 
the district at the expense of having to purchase water from the 
local authority. 

With regard to increase nndeT the latter condition past experience 
gives a ready answer to the question of the water supply per head 
of the population for trade purposes, and it is estimated to be in 

Salford 9* gallons. 

Leeds 6 „ 

Bolton 6 „ 

Prerton 9 „ 

NewoasUe-oo-Tfne 10 „ 

Blackburn 5 „ 

Rochdale 3 „ 

thus showing that nearly seven gallons per head per diem is ample 
provision to be made under this head. 

4th. The next quantity of the sum, viz. the provision to be 
made for water-closet sewage the author almost fears to bring 
under discussion because the subject as a system is a red rag, and 
has been thrashed threadbare, the partisans to-day holding tena- 
ciously to their opinions and believing the future theirs, but although 
as a system it has been such a fruitful source of argument, if the 
Association will remember that the system is not here in question, 
but simply the quantity of water used by it, it may not take up 
time which could be better spent on other points of this paper, 
and greater hopes of this result may be had when it is remembered 
that engineers do not hesitate cordially to carry out the sewerage 
works of a district to suit any system or systems there in operation. 

The question then is, what quantity of sewage results from, or, 
in other words, what quantity of water is required by a thorough 
water-closet system ? 

The following facte are given in answer to this question : — 



Gallon! per bod per diem to W 
closet Town* not Including Tr 


do 


Galloon per bend per diem for Non 
WiKr-dcMt Towiu, not including Trade 










17 
14 
45 
18 
21 
24 
20 
22 














Liverpool 

NewoMtle-on-Tjne 
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From these figures (leaving out Croydon which is well known to be 
in this regard the most wasteful town in England and which has 
been pnt in this list to show what that waste can be), an average 
of 5 ■ 6 gallons per bead per diem seems to represent the provision 
to be made for the sewage from the water closets of a town having 
entirely that system. This quantity appears small however, and 
the author therefore invites the opinion of the Association thereon, 
directing its attention to the very small quantity used at Liverpool 
and Cheltenham towns of extremely different character. 

5th. The provision for rainfall in a district calculated to be 
purely urban within the period for which works are to be provided, 
ought to be a known quantity varying simply as the rainfall of 
districts, and as it ie the duty of a local authority, not only legally, 
but in the interest of the ratepayers by preventing damage to their 
property and in maintaining good dry thoroughfares both winter 
and summer, to conduct the rainfall of the urban districts to the 
river, it would appear as if there was no room for differences of 
opinion as to the provision to be made. Appearances we know how- 
ever are often fallacious, and they are so in this case, the rainfall under 
the written law meaning all the rainfall, whilst under the common 
law the reading of the written law is to mean all the rainfall except 
the unprecedented, that not known in the memory of man. Con- 
sequently one engineer, led by a desire to economize, may deem 
it necessary only to provide for half the rainfall that another 
does. 

Thus then that which seemed matter of fact is a matter of pro- 
fessional opinion, in saying which the Association will recognize 
that differences of opinion prevail. 

On August 12th, 1875, the town of Rochdale was visited by a 
violent thunderstorm resulting in damage being done to property, 
for which the Corporation was sued, and although the merits of 
the case were not entirely those of the subject of this paper, in 
the summing up by the judge it was said, that it was the duty of 
the Corporation not only to provide for storms ordinary but extra- 
ordinary to the extent of reasonable expectation. What this means 
to a town will be seen from the following table of rainfall in 
Rochdale during the past 15 years, which with an average of 
39 ■ 2 inches of fall per annum, gives the details of an average of 
191 days rain in each year. 

Of some of the greatest falls, as shown by the table, the rate per 
hour has often exceeded one inch. 
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The proportion of rainfall finding its way to the sewers of a well 
sewered purely urban district as given in the Report of the Com- 
missioners of Sewers for London, 1848, may be taken as 78 per 
cent, of the rainfall. 

In designing^ internal or street sewers the author submits as a 
proper basis — 

1st. That the greatest storm repeated, say in 20 years, should 
be provided for. 

2nd. That of this flow not more than 50 per cent of the 
resultant flow from the storm will pass off into the sewers in the 
first hour. 

3rd. That such sewers should be capable of carrying the rain- 
fall to the rivers from an area capable of containing not only the 
present but the estimated population at the end of the term. 

This the author knows is a much greater provision than it is 
generally thought is given by engineers, but the fact that such a 
provision is given by them is readily seen, when on the author's 
basis a town sewer at 

100 yarde distance with a fall of 1 in 150 is only 9 n 



The agreement however stops at this point, and here starts in 
practice the difference of provision for rainfall. 
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Up to 2 feet the engineer is true to theory, but beyond this 
he is content to draw upon the extra size of the sewer due to its 
provision for the future, and upon the brooks, ditches, and agri- 
cultural lands, which may now without injury be used, but all of 
which will be lost in the future buildings and streets which the 
estimated future population will absolutely require. 

This process, where provision is being made for 50 or 75 years, 
is a very safe one for the engineer, but hardly such as the profession 
is given credit for carrying out. 

What the author insists upon is that, given the term of years to 
be provided for, it is the duty of the engineer to calculate the 
population and area required, and these being ascertained to 
unflinchingly make provision in the internal or street sewers for 
such a quantity of rainfall as would run off that area in the case of 
storms so extraordinary as to be say 20 years apart. 

Leaving the subject of internal or street sewers, the author sow 
directs your attention to the question of the size of intercepting 
sewers, distinguishing them from outfall sewers by assuming the 
former to terminate at the last point of discharge from the internal 
or street sewers, and the latter to commence at that point and to 
terminate at the sewage works. 

Under the true dual or separate system the sizes of internal 
sewers for sewage the author thinks he may say are agreed upon, 
and therefore, that on this system no difference of opinion as to the 
provision to be made in intercepting sewers can arise amongst 
engineers. In the combined system, however much difference of 
opinion exists, as to the sizes of the intercepting sewers, because, 
whilst on the one hand manufacturers want the rainfall discharged 
into the rivers at the highest possible points and during the smallest 
showers to secure which means email sewers, and the local authority 
of to-day wants the cheapest scheme, which also means small 
sewers; on the other hand it is quite clear that technically the 
engineer ought not only to make his sewer of such a size as will 
admit of the greatest flow of sewage at the end of the term to be 
provided for, but so large as that before a storm or relieving outlet 
should operate, that flow could be diluted up to the standard of 
technical or legal purity admissible into streams. Out of the 
struggle the engineer has with these views, arises the difference of 
the provision made in this class of sewers, and in the absence of 
any absolute standard too much leaning for the good of posterity, 
is made towards a low standard. The only authoritative state- 
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meet in regard to a standard is that given as a recommendation 
by the Rivers Pollution Commission in their report* 

At first sight this standard appears to be so nigh as that it 
would be financially impracticable to make intercepting sewers 
large enough to reach it, but this is not so, for the author has had 
the mid-day dry weather flow of town sewage analyzed, and finds 
that not only in those cases, but in those of, the sewage of water- 
closet and privy towns given in the above-named report, dilution 
of 20 times the flow will give this standard ; and hero .the author 
also wishes to mention that 20 times the greatest sewage flow from 
a purely average urban acre is equal to ^ inch rainfall per hoar 
from such acre. 

The intercepting sewer in the combined system has also, when 
the rivers are in flood, the duty of carrying off the rainfall from 
the low flat reaches of holme land abutting on them. This how- 
ever is more an apparent than a real difficulty or cost, for by 
arranging storm overflows from the internal or street sewers at 
such a distance from the rivers as will give a level capable of dis- 
charging into the streams when in flood, the area of these low 
lying lands will be so limited as that the rainfall from them will 
not exceed the volume of the — so to say — diluted upland sewage, 
therefore, the moment the rainfall on the low flats on the edges of 
streams exceeds the determined dilution, space is made for it in 
the intercepting sewer by the withdrawal from that sewer of the 
upland diluted sewage, the one thus making place just sufficient for 
the other. 

Now, with the law in its present state, is it reasonable or right 
to make so great a provision in intercepting sewers ? Remember- 
ing on the one hand the work is to be permanent, and on the other 
that in many oases less provision would be satisfactory to the 
present riparian owners, is it for the true interest of ratepayers 
that this class of sewers should be made sufficient to satisfy the law 
of to-day ; or, hoping for an easement of the law, should they be 
made too small for such satisfaction ? Is it likely that the law will 
be so eased ? For many years it has been the general opinion that 
such a relief would be given ; but where is it, or what sign is 
there of its coming ? Corporations hoped, for some years previous 
to 1876, that the first Act of Parliament passed would bring it. Has 
the Rivers Pollution Act brought it ? Certainly not ; it has 
almost brought the opposite, for whilst leaving the standard of 

• Fifth Report of the Rivers Pollution Commisaioneri, 1874, vol. i., page 49. 
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parity where it was— viz. in common law — it baa provided 
riparian owners with & cheaper and more speedy means of 
compelling local authorities to desist from fouling streams with 



Pointing to the action of the Local Government Board it may be 
said it has become less exacting since the passing of that Act, bat 
it mast be remembered this is more apparent than real, for it is 
questionable whether the Board has given or ever will give the 
written certificate of satisfaction to a town adopting anything short 
of irrigation; and then if it has or will it is quite clear the 
common law gives riparian owners a right to the parity of a natural 
unpolluted stream, and the certificate, therefore, if given can only 
be a protection against the penalties of the Act of 1876. 

Answering the question as to the true interests of the ratepayers 
as to size, the author's view is that an intercepting sewer ought to 
be of sufficient capacity to carry off the greatest estimated flow of 
sewage at the end of the term to be provided for, diluted to the 
practical standard suggested in the Beport of the Boyal Commis- 
sioners on the Pollution of Eivers, and of the rainfall of the holme 
land above described. 

It is clear that the intercepting sewer of the combined system 
with such duties must be a larger one than that of the dual system, 
and out of this transparent fact and the idea that the flow of the 
intercepting sewer muni be dealt with at the purification works, the 
question of cost rises giantlike before the mind. Now to the un- 
initiated these two items of cost when capitalized are so alarming as 
to cause a flight at a tangent, which is generally accelerated by the 
engineer, who, feeling the law is too exacting on the point, thinks 
that if sufficient is done to remove complaints for a few years to 
come, the law in the meantime may be made more easy to comply 
with. With your permission, however, we will not take such a 
flight, bat will go over the whole question step by step. 

The small intercepting sewer of the dual system can only be 
achieved by putting duplicate sewers in every street in the town, 
therefore it is unwise simply for this object to give up the com- 
bined system with its one sewer without taking into account the 
cost and efficiency of the two systems as a whole. 

What about the relative merits of the two systems of internal 
street sewers 1 In the combined system yon have one sewer 
flushed by every rainfall ; in the dual system yon have two sewers, 
one for the rainfall and the other for sewage and subsoil water, the 
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latter, by reason of the abstraction of the rainfall, requiring an 
annual expense for flushing, a work never systematically attended 
to, and if it was it is not possible to purify such sewers so well as 
by the rainfall, and consequently, more sewage gases will generate 
in them than in those of the combined system, for, as in reference 
to subsoil water, it has already been said, dilution tends, to lessen 
the putridity of the sewage. 

* Again, supposing two Beware in a street, and two Bets of drains from 
each bouse on each ode of aueli street, the house drains moat interlace the 
duplicated sewers, the fool- water drain communicating with one the surface- 
water drain with the other. Under such circumstances it would be almost 
impossible- to prevent builders and workmen from entering the sewers with 
their drains indiscriminately. Moreover if the duplicate sewers were not 
absolutely watertight, and the subsoil also watertight the fluid in one 
sewer would, by nitration and percolation, act and react upon the other 

And now with regard to the cost, the stock argument in favour 
of the dual system. Most certainly two street sewers sufficient for 
the work to be done must cost more than one snch sewer, and 
with regard to private or house drains, what about the relative 
cost there ? A town of 15,000 houses neither sewered nor drained, 
on the dual system would cost 30,000?. more than the combined 
system, and in the case of such a town with its houses already 
drained, on the introduction of the dual system the new outlay to 
be made would be the same sum as against nothing on the combined 
system. Will any one say that such an unhealthy system, such 
extra cost, and such future difficulty of maintenance, is as economical 
as the extra cost of providing a simply larger intercepting sewer ? 
But many engineers will say the dual system — like many other 
things — should not be carried to extremes, only the rainfall from 
the streets should be kept separate from the sewage ; yes, but if that 
ib so what becomes of the argument of keeping down the sizee of 
intercepting sewers, and the quantity of sewage to be sent to the 
purification works and so the cost, when taking the urban area of 
the author's district, the street area is only the tV part, so that snch 
an arrangement would only reduce the volume of the intercepting 
sewer to that extent. 

It will however be said that the dual system gives the rainfall to 
the rivers to the advantage of manufacturers, whilst the combined 
system does not. This is only very partially true, but if it is 

* Tide ' Suggestions as to the preparation of District Maps, &c., by R. 
Bavrlinaon, C.B., C.E., Chief Engineering Inspector to the Local Government 
Board, 1878, 1 page 7. 
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perfectly so, the dnal system in its rainfall sewer is an illegality 
induced by what the author has shown to be false notions of 
economy, and an erroneous conception that the combined sewer 
must absolutely rob the manufacturer of the rainfall due to the 
river. As to this illegality, it has been proved by analysis, that 
town street washings are as foul as London sewage, and so, as 
polluted liquid refuse ought, legally speaking, to be kept out of the 
streams, and as to the robbery of manufacturers' water it has been 
shown that in the combined system all internal sewers before dis- 
charging into the intercepting sewer are naturally supplied with 
Btorm outlets or leaping weirs, which can be made to act not only 
in the slightest shower, but be so varied if riparian owners' de- 
mands become more severe, that in the absence of any laws on the 
subject, or of perfect laxity in the law, the manufacturer may have, 
not only the rainfall bnt the sewage as well if he wishes, and yet 
the ratepayer be possessed of works which will enable him at any 
time to withstand any action at law, or standing between riparian 
owners and manufacturers, accommodate the standard to the parties. 
It is true the rainfall would, in a perfectly combined system, from 
the narrow strips along the banks of streams, have to pass into 
sewers below the flood level, bnt even in this regard in most cases 
very little distance would have to be travelled by the intercepting 
sewer before storm or relieving outlets made in it would discharge 
such rainfall into the streams. 

The question of economy the author has shown should not be 
limited to the intercepting sewer, or to the assumption that liquid 
once admitted into it must of necessity be dealt with at the purifica- 
tion works, and in regard to the latter the anther points out that 
there is no difficulty in fixing on the intercepting sewer immediately 
it receives the discharge of the last internal or street sewer, a 
mechanical arrangement of valves and levers arranged to divert the 
diluted sewage to the river the moment any fixed degree of dilution 
has been arrived at, and that from this point to the purification 
works the outfall sewer need not be laid of larger dimensions than 
would be necessary in a perfect dual system, if such an one is ever 
carried out. 

With such a combined system as the one indicated, it seems to 
the author that cost, law, health, and mil provision for the future 
are more satisfactorily dealt with than by any other system. 
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ANNUAL MEETING AT LEEDS, 

May 27, 28, and 29, I860. 



THE SEPARATE SYSTEM, AND THE ECONO- 
MICAL DRAINAGE OF TOWNS. 

By B. TAWSEB, M. Ihbt. O.E. 

There is probably no subject at the present da; which excites 
more lively interest amongst Sanitary Engineers, and none on 
which more difference of opinion prevails, than the question of 
admitting rainfall into sewers. On the one hand, it is argued 
upon sanitary and economical grounds that sewage and rain-water 
should be kept entirely separate and be conveyed by separate 
channels to their respective destinations, while others maintain 
that a duplicate system of sewers secures do substantial advantage 
at all equivalent to the increased expense it involves. The 
variable quantity of liquid town refuse is the chief argument of 
those who advocate a duplicate system ; they contend that if large 
shallow sewers are provided for rain-water, very small drains will 
serve for domestic sewage, which varies but slightly from day 
to day, and that this may be purified at moderate expense, while 
rain-water if discharged into the natural watercourses unmixed 
with house sewage, does not require purification. 

House sewage forms but a very small proportion of the liquid 
refuse of a town, and were it alone to be considered very small 
sewers would suffice. Mr. Isaac Shone, the inventor of the "ejector" 
and the advocate of a system of sewage removal by compressed 
air, has published tables to show that a population of 25,091 
with a daily water supply of 15 gallons per head, may be drained 
through an 8-inch pipe laid at a gradient of 1 in 100, and that 
the same 8-inch pipe at a gradient of 1 in 40 would suffice for 
a population of 39,680. Mr. 8hone's system excludes every drop 
of surface water, and, as his main drain is smaller than the water 
supply pipe most engineers would consider requisite for the same 
population, he no doubt excludes all liquid refuse except house 
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sewage, also all subsoil water, regardless of the expense it ma; 
involve. The author has never met an engineer of acknowledged 
experience in sanitary matters who ventured to confirm Mr. 
Shone's extraordinary theories, and he regrets that Mr. 6hone*B 
apparatus and his system generally, which if judiciously applied 
might prove a valuable auxiliary in some districts, should remain 
beyond the range of practical discussion. 

The liquid refuse of a town for whioh provision must be made 
consists of house sewage, subsoil and surface water, and sometimes 
waste liquids from manufacturing processes. If the law were rigidly 
enforced, manufacturers might be called upon to purify their waste 
liquids before turning them into a sewer or watercourse, but as it 
would in many cases be quite impossible for want of apace to con- 
struct the apparatus necessary for cleansing the polluted water, the 
effect of such a regulation would be to close a great number of 
manufactories and seriously to depreciate the value of property. It 
is therefore generally acknowledged that whatever system of puri- 
fication be adopted provision must be made in manufacturing 
districts for waste liquids that cannot be conveniently disposed of 
otherwise. 

The* less diluted sewage becomes, the more valuable it is at the 
outfall, or, more correctly, the less its manipulation will cost. It is 
obviously unreasonable that all rain-water falling within a town 
area should be purified, but town authorities having been held 
liable for damage to streams polluted with surface water, and 
Professor Way and other eminent chemists having proved that 
water flowing from street surfaces at the commencement of a 
shower is in every respect as impure as ordinary domestic sewage, 
an arrangement whereby rain-water falling in light showers shall 
be conveyed to the purification works, and heavy falls of rain 
to the natural watercourses, becomes a matter of primary import- 
ance, and this the author submits can be better effected by a 
common sewer with storm overflows, which come into operation 
after a sufficient degree of dilution has been attained, than by a 
duplicate system however carefully designed. 

From detailed observations at Warrington, extending over the 
years 1875-6-7-8, rain appears to have fallen, on an average, 
208 days in each year, but on 164 days moderate showers amount- 
ing to less than £ inch per day fell This may be taken to indicate 
the proportionate number of heavy and moderate showers through- 
out the country, and as the natural watercourses are not usually 
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flooded during moderate showers, surface water will fool and 
pollute them, whereas if rain during slight ordinary showers were 
collected in the common sewers, it might be purified without much 
additional expense. With heavy rainfall the stream is swollen 
with upland water, and will suffer no deterioration if surface 
water is discharged into it, whether by a separate system of 
sewers or otherwise, but during slight showers the case is different, 
and the very means by which it is sought to prevent fool water 
polluting a stream, may, in dry weather especially, increase the 
evil. It is very doubtful indeed if the separate system would 
have an advocate if the idea of purifying sewage profitably could 
be put on one side. The author submits that the profitable dis- 
posal of sewage ought not to enter into the controversy at all, 
the chief if not the only object being to prevent the pollution of 
streams with town refuse. 

In designing a sewerage scheme, the conveyance of surface water, 
together with many other details, must depend on local circum- 
stances, but as a rule the author has found it expedient to construct 
the outfall and intercepting sewers large enough to carry I inch 
of surface water to the purification works in 24 hours, any excess 
of rainfall being turned into some convenient watercourse by storm 
overflows. Of course with this arrangement the main district 
sewers must be large enough to receive and carry the largest 
probable rainfall to the overflow weir. With a rainfall of £ inch 
in 24 hours, or T ^ 5 inch per hour, surface water is exactly three 
times the bulk of the maximum flow of sewage from a population 
of 60 persons per statute acre, with a daily water supply of 15 
gallons per head, and the author believes sewage thus diluted may 
be safely turned into any stream, always providing the first wash- 
ings of the surface are conveyed to the purification works. 

A case has arisen within the author's experience where accurate 
estimates have been made of the cost of draining a district by both 
systems. Dukinfield near Manchester, the place referred to, for 
which the author has recently designed a system of drainage, is a 
manufacturing and mining town inhabited chiefly by the aitizau 
class. Each house is furnished with its separate paved yard, and 
the streets are paved with square sets. The mean altitude of the 
district is 375 feet above sea-level, and a neighbouring rain-gauge 
at an altitude of 884 feet gives an average annual rainfall of 
45*78 inches for the six years ending 1878. A rainfall of 1J 
or 2 inches per day is no uncommon event in Dukinfield, and there 
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are instances where 1 inch has fallen in less than an hour. The 
public water supply amounts to about 15 gallons per head per 
day. 

The Local Board, having acquired 47 acres of land for sewage 
purification works, required to be advised as to the heat means of 
sewage purification, and generally as to the disposal of the sewage 
of the district 

Upon investigation it was found that the whole district could be 
drained by gravitation to the proposed purification works. The west 
side, consisting of about 184 acres with a present population of 
7000, constitutes a low-level district, and the remaining 650 acres 
with a present population of 13,000, a high-level district. The 
high-level district is for the most part pasture land and at present 
drains into two irregular surface brooks, which fall into the river 
Tame. These brooks often overflow, and cannot carry off more 
water than at present The greater part of the water falling on 
the low-level district reaches the existing sewers, and is discharged 
into the river. 

The author proposed for the low-level district 6434 yards of 
intercepting sewers, capable of discharging the sewage of 12,000 
inhabitants and 4* hwh °f rain-water per hour, and for the high- 
level district 6163 yards of intercepting sewers for the sewage of 
38,000 inhabitants, together with -jV inch of rain-water per hour 
over 225 acres, and ^ inch per hour orer 425 acres. The low- 
level sewers, exclusive of land and purification works, were estimated 
at 19,9501., and the high-level sewers at 13,400£ 

The district is very undulating, the average gradient being about 
1 in 25, the surface water consequently flows off very rapidly. In 
the low-level district the quantity of surface water to be treated as 
sewage may be restricted by storm overflows to any extent desired, 
but the existing brooks in the high-level district as already 
explained are scarcely sufficient to drain the district as agricultural 
land, and when the ground is built over will be altogether too 
small, entirely new drains must therefore be provided tor the 
heaviest rainfall likely to occur, as well as for surface water from 
ordinary showers. Not that all the mixed sewage and rain-water 
must necessarily be purified, as an arrangement of valves will 
divert the whole or any part of it direct into the river, without 
it passing through the purification works. 

Exception may possibly be taken to the quantity of rainfall 
provided for, but in the district referred to it is not considered 
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excessive. In some instances no doubt a less depth of rainfall may 
be safely assumed, but in all cases the principle that rainfall must 
be carried off will remain, and it is only necessary to determine 
whether to carry it off in the common sewers or to construct 
separate sewers for it. In the case of DuHnneld, very careful 
estimates of both systems were made, and it was found that in 
the low-level district which skirts the river, from which it is in no 
part more than 300 yards distant, the cost of both systems was 
practically the same, and amounted to about 19,9507., while in 
the high-level district, where there are no means of discharging 
flood water, the cost of the duplicate scheme amounted to 21,7002., 
or nearly two-thirds more than the other. 

In thus comparing the cost of the two schemes it must not be 
forgotten that the estimates refer only to the main intercepting 
sewers, such as are usually constructed at the expense of the rate- 
payers generally, and do not apply to sewers in private streets, 
constructed at the expense of the landowner. The high-level 
district, when completely built over, will contain about 50,000 
lineal yards of streets not yet laid ont, and assuming the additional 
sewers which the duplicate system involves will cost 10a. per yard, 
a total additional expense of 25,0002. will be incurred. It is true 
this sum would not be paid out of the rates, but would take the 
form of an increased house rent, which is much the same thing. 
The cost likewise of separate drains for each house must be 
taken into account ; water falling on street surfaces forms but a 
small proportion of the whole rainfall, and to be consistent and 
make the separate system really effectual all surface water from 
streets, roofs, backyards and elsewhere, should be strictly kept 
apart from the sewage. What additional expense this will involve 
it is difficult to say. 

Looking merely at the cost of the intercepting sewers, and 
ignoring private streets and house drainage, it cannot be denied 
that the separate system may be economical where surface water 
can be discharged at frequent intervals and where the surface to be 
drained is not more than 200 yards or thereabouts from the stream, 
but an authority adopting it will be liable for the consequences of 
pollution arising from the discharge of surface water into the 
stream, however perfect may be the system, and whatever the 
expense of treating the domestic sewage. The author has in 
several cases been forced to consider the propriety of adopting the 
separate system, and in thinly populated rural districts has some- 
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times been able to leave ratface water to follow its original coarse, 
bnt in urban districts, where surface water as well as sewage must 
be provided for, bis general experience is not favourable to tbe 
separate system. 

It is alleged that gases injurious to health are sometimes 
generated in large sewers, but no sewer should he in direct com- 
munication with a dwelling, and if this law is observed there will 
be no greater danger from a large well-constructed sewer than from 
a small one. Upon the form, size and construction of a sewer too 
much pains cannot be bestowed ; the invert should expose the least 
surface for friction and tbe sewer be lined with salt-glazed or 
smooth vitrified bricks. Bach a sewer, with a velocity of flow not 
less than 1\ or 3 feet per second in ordinary dry weather, and with 
occasional flashing, wUl give the best sanitary result. Old drains 
ill-constructed and honeycombed with rat-boles which often form 
a communication with adjoining houses are extremely dangerous, 
and ought seldom to be retained. When pumping is necessary it 
is the more important to minimize the flow of sewage hy excluding 
as much rain-water as possible, and in such cases Burface water 
may require exceptional treatment, but cases are very rare in which 
a well designed system of common sewers with flood water over- 
flows is not better adapted for discharging surface water than a 
duplicate system of sewers. 

Referring to the idea that the expense and difficulty of sewage 
purification is increased by the admission of surface water, the 
author submits that until it is authoritatively ascertained that 
town authorities cannot he prosecuted for turning surface water 
into streams, all sewage purification works should be capable of 
treating foul surface water such as is collected after moderate 
showers, but that when a safe degree of dilution has been attained 
the excess may he turned direct into some natural watercourse. 

The Author submits the following Conclusions to the Judgment of 
the Association. 
That a perfect system of town drainage must provide for the 
removal of all liquid refuse, together with the largest rain- 
tall known to have fallen in the district. 
That rain-water falling on paved surfaces in thickly populated 
districts is known to pollute fresh watercourses, and in 
the present state of the law should be purified before it 
reaches a stream. 
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That sewers and sewage purification works should be designed 
to deal with the maximum flow of sewage doe to the 
population, together with waste liquids from manufactories 
that cannot be otherwise conveniently disposed of, also with 
a rainfall at the rate of tJu inch per hour or £ inch per 
day over the whole district drained. 

That falls of rain greater than i inch per day may be safely 
turned into natural watercourses, and sewage diluted with 
} inch and upwards of rainfall may be diverted into water- 
courses without undergoing purification. 

That a system of town sewers for the separate removal of 
surface water possesses no advantage over common sewers 
capable of removing every class of liquid refuse. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. J, Lobley observed, with regard to the separate system of 
laying down sewers, that it was some years since he had en- 
deavoured to obtain the opinions of the Members of this Association 
upon the subject, and he was glad to find that it was now before 
the Meeting. It would be very interesting to ascertain the actual 
opinion of the Members of the Association. For some time past 
the separate system had been growing in favour, and in fact any one 
who ventured to speak against the separate system might be con- 
sidered to be behind the age. There was no doubt that in the 
South of England, where manufactories were comparatively scarce, 
the separate system was a useful one, and in other large districts 
or very wet districts, where subsoil water was large, and where the 
amount of water supplied was large, as at Oxford, there was no 
doubt that the separate system was a good arrangement. Owing 
to the difficulties which had been mentioned by the authors of the 
papers with reference to the separate system he had not been able 
to advocate it strongly, although he believed it to be extremely 
useful. It was always well " to be off with the old love before you 
are on with the new," but he considered that each place should be 
taken on its own merits, and that the separate system might be a 
useful arrangement for all those places within a certain distance 
from the stream. That was the practice he was carrying out, and 
although the town generally will use the combined system, the 
new portion of it which lies nearer to the stream will use the 
separate system. Mr. Hewson had referred to the expense, and 
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the difficulty with regard to builders and workmen supposing two 
' sewers to be laid in one street. He had experienced this, and 
found the greatest difficulty in getting builders to distinguish one 
sewer from another in putting in the drains, and sometimes it was 
necessary to alter the connections. 

Mr. A. M. Fowler thought the papers very interesting. In 
considering the separate system and the combined system they 
must remember that there were no two towns of the same level. 
The ground was undulating and the sewers varied in their inclina- 
tions. The town of Leeds, for instance, could not have the separate 
system, for it would be simply an extravagant waste of money. In 
the Woodhonse district the average height would be 300 feet, 
whereas other districts would be 400 or 500 feet, and the lowest 
perhaps 80 feet above the level of the sea. Daring a long drought 
such as had existed of late the large number of water-closets within 
large towns must naturally foul the sewers to a certain extent, and 
they would be at a loss to know bow to ventilate the sewers. 
Suppose there was a drought for two or three weeks and a slight 
shower came, and it was turned into the rivers instead of into the 
sewers. That would be a fallacy, as all the water that could be 
obtained was required to flush the sewers. With regard to subsoil 
water, they all knew, or ought to know, that it was far better to 
keep it from percolating into the drains. He did not think the 
question of rainfall had been dealt with fully. A great deal more 
might have been said on that question. It was not the quantity of 
rain which fell in a day, it was the quantity which might fall in 
half an hour or so. Sewage from houses formed a very small 
quantity, but it had a very great power of throwing off a large 
amount of foul gas, and thus sowing the germs of typhoid fever in 
the house. What they had to provide for was a thunderstorm. 
They might have an inch and a half of rain in a day, but it might fall 
regularly so as not to affect the sewers, whereas in a thunderstorm 
a quarter of an inch of rain might fall in a quarter of an honr. 
The sewers must be equal to pass that off, and they must make 
their calculations accordingly. In answer to Mr. Lobley's remark 
as to manufacturers in towns being prohibited from taming their 
refuse into sewers, be could Bay Leeds was a fair example of that, 
because the Leeds and Galder Navigation Company had several Acta 
of Parliament which prohibited manufacturers from turning water 
from streams into sewers. They were bound to tarn it back into 
the streams. As to the standard of purity to be admitted into a 
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river, of coarse they all knew that the standard issued by the 
Rivers Pollution Commissioners, who had been through this district 
amongst others, was very stringent indeed and one that could not 
possibly be carried out. If they were simply to put a lump of 
sugar in a gallon of water that gallon of water would not be admitted 
into the river under the standard of parity, and therefore it was 
impossible to act up to the standard. The rinsings of a teapot into 
a gallon of water would not be admissible into a river, and there- 
fore the standard was impracticable. He had designed several 
large sewage schemes' — for instance, Salford — with the view of 
having weirs, so that when the sewage water rose in the sewers to 
its full extent, say within a few inches of the top, the flood water 
would pass off by means of a sort of self-acting leaping weir, and so 
discharge the flood water into the streams. The Salford sewer is 8 feet 
6 inches in diameter, and is designed so as to take a certain quantity 
of rainfall in a district supposed to be urban every day for thirty 
years, and when the thirty years expire they will have to mate 
additional leaping weirs and arrangements to pass away the rain, 
which he thought they would have no difficulty in doing. 

Mr. J. Lemon remarked that Mr. Hewson had raised a very im- 
portant question, and that was — what provision should be made in 
a town or district when they where laying out a system of sewers 
for such town and district, and that the scheme provided should 
have some reference to the number of years for which they 
borrowed the money. He thought that was a fallacy, for when 
any one was called to provide for a district he most look to the area 
of the district, and be most provide for the whole of the district. 
The Local Government Board would not receive any scheme which 
did not make adequate provision for the district to be drained. 
Moreover, if they did do so they would be placed in the position 
that at some future day they would have to take ap the sewers and 
relay them, because they would not be sufficient for the work they 
would have to do when provision had to be made for the whole of 
the district. He had had no difficulty in getting the Local Govern- 
ment Board to allow Corporations and others with whom he had 
bean connected to borrow money for fifty years for permanent 
works. Fifty years was sufficiently long, and taking the rapid 
growth of towns they might reasonably suppose that the district 
which was to be provided for by the scheme would he covered by 
that time, and it was their duty to provide for the whole of the 
drainage of the district. He had not found any difficulty in 
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making a correct estimate of the population to be provided for. 
Mr. Hewson had told them the proportion in bis town of the 
working class, the middle class, and so on. That was a pretty 
theory, bat he was at a loss to see what it had to do with the 
question. He had gone to work and had divided his town into 
drainage areas, and had proportioned the population to each of these 
drainage areas, according to the class of persons who inhabited the 
different parts — that was to say, the number of booses built upon 
a portion of that district For instance, he took district A. Part 
was built upon and part not built upon. He looked npon the 
population approximately from the portion built upon, and found 
the proportion per acre, and it was fair to assume that the remain- 
ing portion of that drainage area would be covered with the same 
class of property — in fact, they could form a pretty correct judg- 
ment of the class of houses to be built from the houses already 
built, and the number per acre to be provided for in that district. 
That was the test which was adopted by Sir Joseph Bazalgette. Mr. 
Hewson raised a very important point as to the water to be takes 
from manufactories, and be made a suggestion which was a very 
fair and reasonable one, and that was, that, the Local Board should 
take away a quantity of water equal to that supplied by them, that 
was to say, that if a Corporation in the possession of their own 
water-works should provide a manufacturer with one million gallons 
for liia works, it was only fair that they should take away the dirty 
water from him when he had done with it He thought there was 
some reason in that, bat no reason in making the general ratepayers 
take away water from manufactories entirely. He thought that would 
be taxing the general body of ratepayers for the purpose of the trade 
of that particular individual. He considered that the manufacturer 
ought to provide for a certain purification of his refuse water before 
he discharged it into the sewers, and if he did not do so he ought 
to pay a special rate. Again, as to the proportion that the double 
system bears to the single system. Mr. Hewson said that the 
streets were only one hundredth part of the area of the town." He 
did not know how Mr. Hewson arrived at that fact, but it did not 
agree with his experience. The area of streets bore a very much 
larger proportion than that, more like one-tenth. Again, he did 
not take into consideration the amount of evaporation which 
naturally took place in gardens, backyards, and other places not 
paved, which really never found its way into any drain at all. 
* Owing to a clerical error yj n was written for -^ in Mr. HewBon'a paper. 
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Again, there were houses with pipes coming down the front of 
them, the water from which found its way down the street and into 
the sewers where the separate system was in vogue. Alluding to 
the question which had been raised as to the merits of the separate 
system as against the combined system, he remarked that he bad 
carried out the drainage of towns on both systems, and had had an 
opportunity of comparing one system with another, hut there was 
this extraordinary met in his experience in reference to the single 
system, and that was that be had no sooner got bis single system 
finished than he began to make efforts to do something else. In 
all streets immediately contiguous to the streams he began to put in 
sewers to divert the drainage from the streets into the streams. 
He believed that was the experience of many of them. It was not 
so mnch the quantify of rainfall which was the difficulty in their 
sewers, but the large amount of sand and washings from the streets 
which was taken into the sewers and stopped them np. That was 
what they were anxious to avoid. He had occasion in the town of 
Southampton to examine a sewer, and found that there were heaps 
of sand in immediate connection with the gullies. He had the 
sewer properly cleaned out, and diverted all those gullies into the 
stream, and the result had been that the sewer had been compara- 
tively clean ever since. He thought that some of them went on 
the fallacy that the separate system was entirely a separate system. 
There was no such thing as a town drained on the separate system. 
There were plenty of towns drained partially on the separate 
system. In the city of Winchester, which presented facilities for 
the separate system more so than any other town he had seen, by 
reason of the number of open streams running through it, they 
were able to get rid of the surface water in a way that they could 
not in other towns. In that city there was not a single gully 
connected with the sewers. They had taken every possible advantage 
of local circumstances, and had done everything they could to keep 
out the rainfall from the sewers. Some people called it the separate 
system. He said it was nothing of the kind. It was impossible 
to prevent connections being made with the sewers, or to prevent 
houses being drained into the sewers in all directions. They 
might lay down bye-laws and regulations, but all those bye-laws 
fail in working. If they carried out the separate system in its 
integrity they must have a duplicate set of sewers and drains, 
which in his opinion was an absurdity and could not be carried 
out. He was an advocate of the separate system wherever it could 
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be carried out, and he would take advantage of what nature had 
provided for carrying it out. He put this question to the Associa- 
tion. When they went into a town what did they find? They 
found that the rainfall went away somehow or other. There 
were few towns, however primitive their drainage, where some pro- 
vision was not made for the rainfall. The very first thing that was 
done was for persons gradually to make use of surface drains and 
connect their houses with them. Then the drains which were pat 
in for rainfall only became polluted and hi a fool state, and there 
was an outcry about an ill-drained town. In answer to that he 
would say, why not go back to the position they occupied before, 
and allow the rainfall drains and sewers to do the work which they 
did before effectually. If they laid down an entirely new system 
of sewers to take away house refuse, and left the rainfall to go 
where it hitherto did, they would find that they got over their work 
very simply. There were, of course, exceptions, large towns snoh 
as Leeds, and towns of that class, where it would be absolutely 
impossible to carry out the separate system. He hoped that the 
Association therefore would not lay down any general principle, 
saying that the separate syBtem was the best, or that the combined 
system was the best. They must treat the towns they had to deal 
with according to local circumstances. Referring to Mr. Vawser's 
paper, Mr. Lemon remarked that he believed Mr. Shone was doing 
a very valuable principle a great deal of harm by his injudicious 
advocacy. Mr. Yawser said that Mr. Shone in the tables he bad 
published endeavoured to show that the sewage of a population of 
25,091, with a daily water supply of 15 gallons per head, might 
be drained through an 8-inch pipe laid at a gradient of 1 in 100, 
and that the same 8-inch pipe at a gradient of 1 in 40 would suffice 
for a population of 39,680. He would ask where they were to 
obtain a gradient of 1 in 40 or 1 in 100. It was most exceptional. 
He knew Mr. Shone would reply in answer to that, " By reason of 
my ejector I can get those gradients." And there was something 
in that. Again, as to the 15 gallons per head. Some towns 
managed to keep their water supply down to 15 gallons per head, 
but they knew where waste was great it was more likely to run up 
to double that amount. He found that when he proposed a system 
to persons who had seen Mr. Shone 's tables they said, "You are 
very extravagant indeed, because Mr. Shone tells ub he can drain a 
town with an 8- inch pipe for a population of 40,000." lie disputed 
that altogether, and hoped Mr. Shone would not attempt to teach 
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his brother engineers how to lay down sewers, and although they 
were very glad to adopt hie principle where it was applicable, these 
hard-and-fast lines should not be sent broadcast, for they had a 
tendency to mislead. Mr. Vawser had made a statement which he 
would like to call attention to. It was thtB : " With a rainfall of 
£ inch in 24 hours, or ^ inch per hour, surface water is exactly 
three times the hulk of the maximum flow of sewage from a 
population of 60 persons per statute acre, with a daily water supply 
of 15 gallons per head, and the author believes sewage thus diluted 
may be safely turned into any stream, always providing the first 
washings of the surface are conveyed to the purification works." 
He was quite sure Mr. Vawser did not see the position in which he 
landed himself. He said that if sewage was diluted by three times 
its bulk it was safe to go into a stream, but according to the tables 
just given them of the water supply of Croydon, which had 45 gallons 
per head, there was no necessity for Croydon being obliged to do it 
at all, because there it was diluted, and therefore all the sewage of 
Groydon ought to be turned into the stream, and the works carried 
out there were simply a waste of money. Even though the sewage 
was diluted by three times its bulk they did not get over the fact 
that it had a large amount of excreta with it. Again he found," 
with reference to the high-level district, Mr. Vawser said, " These 
brooks often overflow and cannot carry off more water than at present," 
He thought that was a very great reason why they should be put 
in a proper condition. It must be the duty of somebody to take 
care of these brooks, and it was important that they should be large 
enough to take away the rainfall and so prevent the flooding of the 
district. If these brooks were properly cleaned out and enlarged it 
would be found that they formed a very important part in taking 
away the rainfall of the district. He now came to what he con- 
sidered the most important part of Mr. Vawser's paper — a part upon 
which he wished to take issue, and he should like to take a vote 
upon it, as he did not think it was any use for this Association to 
meet without coming to some practical decision. Mr. Vawser had 
said " that a perfect Bystem of town drainage must provide for the 
removal of all liquid refuse, together with the largest rainfall known 
to have fallen in the district" In answer to that he would say that 
it was not expedient or necessary to provide for the largest rainfall 
known to have fallen in the district. If they were to make provision 
in the sewers for the largest rainfall, they would require drains of 
enormous size, and there would be no end to the cost. The same 
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question was raised by Mr. Simpson when the drainage of London 
was talked about. One of the main sewers was, he thought, to be 
24 feet in diameter. The whole thing was an absurdity. They 
could not provide for the greatest rainfall in the district except by 
making storm overflows at available points. If they were to pro- 
vide for the largest rainfall known in the district he did not know 
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Mr. A. W. Morakt (President) said in his opinion it was not 
the case that rivers were usually in flood when sewers were in flood' 
If they took a sharp thunderstorm the chances were that the 
sewers would be choked when the rivers had not had time to make 
the least change. He had noticed the same effect in the becks 
passing through Leeds. With regard to manufacturers' refuse, he 
should be glad if Mr. Hewson could mention what powers there 
were to prevent manufacturers putting any refuse they liked into the 
aewers. He had never been able to find anything strong enough, 
neither had the town clerk. There had been one case which had 
been tried, rather an important one, at St Helens, where manu- 
facturers were restrained because for some weeks they put in two 
different liquids which taken separately were harmless, but which 
when the two met created a great nuisance. He should like to 
know any powers they had to prevent manufacturers putting in 
any refuse. There were a great many cases in Leeds where lime 
was used, and they even turned milk of lime and even thick lime 
into the sewers, which was very objectionable. Mention had been 
made of the duplicate system at Oxford. He knew that in that 
case the old sewers were retained and used for the gullies, and the 
new sewers for the sewage and house water. The same thing was 
done in Leeds so far aa was possible. At the same time, as Mr, 
Lemon had said, wherever there was an opportunity of connecting 
a gully with any watercourse or stream of any kind they did that. 
Beferring to Mr. Fowler's remarks about leaping weirs, he stated 
that a good deal had been written about the subject, but he thought 
he might claim to have been the first to apply them to sewers. 
He did that at Norwich in 1866, and an account was published in 
' Engineering ' in 1870. ' He took the idea from Mr. Bateman's 
leaping weirs at the Manchester Water-works. In reference to 
the one standard of purity, he had some recollection of the 
Thames Conservancy producing a standard which did not come 
to anything. He agreed with Mr. Lemon that the full size of 
sewers required could be very well ascertained at first. They 
could tell very well what was likely to come upon the area they 
had to drain, and then if they provided a sufficient number of flood 
overflows, he thought they had done all that was possible. He 
did not think there was a town in the world where sewers had been 
constructed large enough to take any storm that might happen. 
All that could be done was to provide for anything reasonable, 
and then after that point allow the waters to pass into the rivers. 
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Mr. A. Combek stated that counsel's opinion had been taken by the 
authorities of his town as to whether the refuse from manufacturers 
should be admitted to the sewers, and the opinion was that unless 
the waste was so diluted as to be equal to the standard allowed by 
the Rivers Pollution Act, it most be admitted into the sewers. 

Colonel Jones, V.O., said he had been an advocate of the 
separate system, and was glad to find it coming before an Associa- 
tion so well fitted to discuss it. Hitherto he had always found a 
desire to shirk the question by everybody, except the advocates of 
the system. This was the first time to bis knowledge that the 
objections to the separate system and arguments for the old 
combined system had been put upon paper, and he was delighted 
to find that that was so because the truth would be ascertained 
from discussion. When a water supply was introduced into a 
town, it became incumbent upon that town to provide new ways 
for carrying that supply in addition to the old drainage system. 
He thought the question should be treated simply as one of water 
supply, and if they brought into a town a defined and known 
quantity of water, they should provide to take it out in the same 
form. He did not want to enforce absolute theory. They could 
not in practice do so, but he held that that was the standard 
which they should try to aim at, and get as near it as they could. 
They must take a great deal of rainfall and subsoil water into the 
sewers, do what they would to prevent it, but they should try to 
have as little foul water to deal with at the outfall as possible. A 
velocity of flow of not less than 2£ or 3 feet per second in ordinary 
dry weather with the sewers totally disconnected with the houses 
would be perfectly right, but they knew that in practice this was 
seldom or never the case throughout a town, and they could not 
effectually prevent sewer gases from penetrating into a house. Mr. 
Vaweer had quoted the experiments of Professor Way and other 
eminent chemists. ' He was aware that Professor Way had made 
some experiments, but he also knew that Dr. Voelcker, Consulting 
Chemist to the Royal Agricultural Society, who was perhaps the 
highest analytical chemist in the kingdom, in giving evidence 
before an inquiry at Windsor, had these very experiments brought 
to bis notice, and said he was perfectly convinced there must have 
been some mistake in making these experiments, and Professor 
Way did not attempt to defend them. Dr. Voelcker was also 
asked at the same inquiry whether he thought street water passed 
directly into a river .could be objected to, and he said he did not 
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believe it ever could be objected to on any account so long as it 
was not mixed with sewage. Mr. Vawser was anxious that the 
first washings of the streets should be purified before reaching a 
stream, but yet he would allow sewage diluted with more than 
£ inch of rainfall to enter without undergoing purification. That 
seemed rather inconsistent. All they desired to get was an 
approximation of the actual dilution. Where sewage and rain- 
water came from a town in which the whole was mixed, he had 
proved that he could deal with it successfully, but he knew he 
could deal with it more successfully if some of the rain-water was 
kept out. He had watched experiments with Mr. Shone's system, 
and he thought that both Mr. Vawser and Mr. Lemon had mis- 
interpreted his tables. Mr. Shone did not propose himself to lay 
an 8-inch pipe at a gradient of 1 in 40. He simply computed for 
tables showing at what rate water would flow from pipes of a given 
size laid at given gradients. He only did that as an example to 
show people that they could not get that doe velocity of 2 or 3 feet 
per second without having a certain quantity of liquid in the pipe 
with reference to its size and gradient. He thought it wiib unfair 
to take up these tables and talk of Mr. Shone's extravagant theory, 
because he simply laid down what would be the case nnder certain 
given conditions. Mr. Shone's system was equally applicable if 
they were going to take rhr m ch per honr or J inch of rain- 
fall per day. It was quite contrary to his interest to keep the 
rainfall out, because his system was equally applicable to rain- 
water, and he would profit by the extra number of " ejectors " 
required in that case. The essence of Mr. Shone's syBtem was 
that it competed with the ordinary pump in this way, that if they 
had to pump in different parts of a town it was not economical 
to have little engines at different places, but more economical to 
concentrate the engine power in one place. That was what Mr. 
Shone proposed to do, and he had proved that it could be done, 
and simply wanted a town to try it on a larger scale than had 
before been done. He felt confident that ere long Mr. Shone's 
system would get this trial from some town or other, and he found 
as successful in practice on a large scale aa it is thoroughly correct 
in theory and has been practically tested at Wrexham on a small 
scale. 

Mr. E. Piutchabd said that the papers just read were able ones, 
and the subject of them was one which very properly engaged the 
attention of the Association. He ventured to say that the question 
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of separate and combined systems of sewers was very much like 
that of the disposal of sewage, inasmuch as their treatment mast be 
governed by local circumstances. With regard to the planning of 
schemes of sewers for towns, he thought that a system of sewers 
should be constructed, as Mr. Hewson had very tersely pnt it, 
" permanently sufficient," but the difficulty in consequence of expense 
in making such a scheme " permanently sufficient " (and not suffi- 
cient only for the thirty years over which the money is borrowed) 
most in itself be apparent to every engineer. He must maintain 
that the proper principle of providing schemes of sewerage for towns 
was the " permanently sufficient " method. There were one or two 
very important points in both papers in reference to subsoil water, 
and Mr. Hewson very properly quoted from the suggestions of the 
Local Government Board, that it is absolutely necessary in certain 
cases for the sake of health to remove the subsoil water. His ex- 
perience in several towns had been that there is a difficulty in 
keeping the subsoil water out of the sewers. He found however 
carefully the sewers were laid (unless special pipes were used for the 
purpose), that subsoil water would follow the excavation that had 
been made, and even if the pipe had been carefully laid and jointed 
the water would insinuate itself around the outside of the sewer and 
so lower the line of saturation throughout the district. With regard 
to surface water, it was very difficult to prove that in a large town it 
was not as impure in many instances as the sewage itself, and he 
gave as an illustration of this the town of Birmingham, which had 
been suffering in consequence of the large quantities of sewage and 
surface water that had been discharged at the outfall, amounting 
ordinarily to 1 8 millions of gallons per day, which with a fall of rain 
was increased to something like, 40 or 50 millions of gallons, 
making it totally impossible to deal with at the present time. It 
had been argued by the advocates of the separate system, that if the 
surface water was diminished the sewage might be properly treated, 
as the surface water would no longer be a source of annoyance. 
He believed however that not only wonld a separate but a triple 
system be required. Assuming that the washings from the streets 
were not of an objectionable character, in a town like Birmingham, 
and many other large towns of a similar character, where in many 
instances in the alleys and courts the gullies for the removal of the 
surface water are placed, it was a common occurrence for organic 
matter in the form of refuse water from the houses to be thrown 
into those gullies, in fact it was thrown on the surface, consequently 
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it would necessitate three systems of sewers, one for sewage proper, 
one for the removal of the contaminated surface water, and one for 
rain-water. The cost of such a system would render it so impracticable 
that he did not think that any Government would be found willing 
to impose such a penalty upon a large constituency. He was an 
advocate for the separate system of sewers, hat it must mean that 
it is the combined system in a certain sense, for he considered it 
quite impossible at once to remove the surface water and purify 
it, and although for their guidance they had a standard of parity 
in the Public Health Act, 1875, a subsequent Act, Pollution of 
Rivers Act, 1878, made it illegal to tarn into any watercourse 
any sewage or the discharge from any sower. That being so made 
it a very difficult thing to deal with the combined system of sewers, 
and it was a Temarkable fact that in the various schemes now sub- 
mitted by engineers for the approval of the Local Government Board 
for the sewerage of towns in nearly every case a provision is made 
by which, although it is called the separate system, the storm- 
water shall be removed on its way to the outfall. It had been said 
that there was no instance of a pore separate system being carried 
oat in this country. He believed that such was the fact, and 
he was not aware of any such system having been attempted, 
and although an advocate of the separate system in a sense, he 
would use only those sewers that at present exist for the removal 
of the surface water, and he would construct sewers of such a 
character as would effectually remove the sewage and at the same 
time be self-cleansing. With regard to the remarks made by Mr. 
Vawser in reference to Mr. Shone' s ejector and to the proposal for 
the removal of the sewage of a vast population through such small 
pipes, all he could say was that he believed that he was supported 
by the Association in stating that the ejector as invented and 
patented by Mr. Shone was a most ingenious and valuable con- 
trivance, and one that would no doubt, play a most important part 
in the future in assisting engineers in the solution of the difficult 
subject of the removal of sewage. There was no question bat that 
it was an excellent arrangement, and as compared with the ordinary 
pump, superior to anything he had seen. He could not endorse 
the opinion that an 8-inch pipe with a certain gradient would 
remove the sewage of a population of 39,000. He must with Mr. 
Vawser and Mr. Lemon take exception to that, and he would be 
pleased to hear what explanation Mr. Shone would give on the 
point 
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Mr.W.H. Fox said that he bad bad some experience of both the 
combined and the separate systems of sewers, and was of opinion 
that where sewage had to be pumped for irrigation or to be treated 
chemically the separate system should more or less be adopted. 
The separate system was certainly one of degree, the extent to 
which it was carried in each ease being governed by local con- 
ditions. He thought with Mr, Vawser that the surface water 
flowing off the leading thoroughfares of our large towns should not 
be separated from the sewage proper, because such surface water 
was often too polluted to be admitted into a stream without under- 
going purification. It was only during the previous week that he 
had visited a sewage farm, where he had been informed that the 
great bugbear was that the storm-water was not separated from 
the sewage, and that often after a marked downfall of rain the 
quantity of sewage delivered at the farm was quite unmanageable, 
and its consequent admission into the watercourse the cause of 
much complaint. Many people had a wrong impression with 
reference to the separate system, they imagined that it was always 
necessary to lay two drains in every street, or at any rate that 
there should be two drains in every street. The town which he 
represented afforded rather an interesting illustration of the extent 
to which the separate system might be carried out without the 
laying of two drains in all the streets. To carry out the single 
system of sewers at Barrow-in-Furness for the area from which 
the sewage had to be pumped would involve the laying of about 
24 miles of sewers, to carry out a scheme for separating 66 per 
cent, of the rainfall flowing to the sewers would involve the con- 
struction of 30 miles of sewers, to carry out a scheme for 
separating nearly 90 per cent, of the rainfall would involve the 
construction of 36 miles of sewers, and to separate the whole of the 
rainfall from the sewage would involve the construction of 36 miles 
of sewers plus the laying of two drains in the backyards of about 
"45 per cent, of the number of houses in the town. Now to 
separate 66 per cent, of the rainfall in a district like Barrow-in- 
Furness would involve the laying of only 6 miles of additional 
sewers out of 30 miles, and these sewers would have to be laid in 
the principal streets, so that the cost of laying the two small sewers 
in the place of the single sewer would be very trifling indeed, 
whilst the cost of the pumping in the case of the single sewer 
wonld be very great. In fact, if the cost per annum were 
capitalized it would exceed very much indeed the cost of laying the 
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6 miles of sewers. He might state that a part of Barrow-in- 
Furness was laid on the separate system entirely, every drop of 
rainfall npon the yards, back streets, and front streets being 
separated from the sewage. His own opinion was, for the reasons 
he stated at the meeting last year, that it was pushing the separate 
system a little too far to separate the rainfall of a honse from the 
sewage of a house. In a town like Barrow, where they had to 
pump snch a large quantity of sewage, he thought that no Corpora- 
tion having to deal with sewage under similar conditions would 
have adopted the right system if they had adopted the single 
system. 

Mr. Shone said that Mr. Tawser in his paper had made allusion 
to his system and his ejector in snch a way as to mislead the 
Members of the Association. He was sorry to find that Mr. 
Lemon, Mr. Vawser, and Mr. Pritehard had fallen into an error 
and had misinterpreted the meaning of his sewerage tables. He 
believed however that Mr. Pritchard thought so much of the tables 
that he had had them photographed for his daily use, and he had 
said that he had already given evidence from them. He thought 
that was evidence enough that they are not the tables of a mere 
theorist. They showed what may be expected from the placing in 
the ground of 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 15, or 18-inch pipes— that 
if they laid any one of those pipes on any gradient between 1 in 40 
and 1 in 5280 the tables would show what velocity wonld be 
obtained providing the population discharging sewage into the 
pipes was sufficient to fill or half £11 them. They also showed by 
lines he had introduced what are the gradients and the velocities 
necessary to make a pipe self-cleansing. The tables showed most 
conclusively how it happens that the sewers are, as some of the 
gentlemen who had spoken had described them, nothing more nor 
less than elongated cesspools. If they laid a pipe of a given size 
on a gradient that was unsuitable to obtain the necessary velocity, 
they would have stagnation in the newer. The table did not show 
on the face of it that the quantity of sewage should be limited to 
15 or 25 gallons per head. It had examples showing how they 
could apply it to any population and to any quantity per head. If 
15 gallons was not enough they could put 150, and the table 
would tell them the gradient at which the pipes ought to he laid 
down. Mr. Vawser had said that he (Mr. Shone) would put in a 
pipe which would be smaller than the pipe which a water engineer 
would put in to supply the Bame population with water. Now it 
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was not fair, in the transactions of an important Association like 
this, to one who was attempting to introduce a new system, to hold 
him up, not as a practical engineer, but apparently as a mere 
theorist Mr. Bawlinson had said of these tables that they are 
conveniently arranged, and as such they bad been approved. 

Mr. J. P. Spencer said that the advocates of what was called the 
separate system had come to this conclusion that they were advo- 
cating a system which is not a separate system though they call it 
so. The notion of the separate system had its origin in the minds 
of those gentlemen who were under the idea that sewage alone after 
being treated would give a valuable manure. With the combined 
system there were difficulties in attaining that result. They only 
looked to some means of overcoming the difficulties in their own 
way, to a certain extent forgetting the objects of a sanitary engineer 
and the health of the general public. What was desired was the 
general benefit to the public health, so to speak, rather than to pro- 
duce any system that would assist in the better treatment of sewage, 
or in other words in the manufacture of manure from it With 
regard to the question of separate drainage, it seemed to him that 
the advocates of it could not show any real reason why it should 
be entirely separate. They would all admit that a certain amount 
of rainfall must gain admission into the sewers. On the other 
hand the advocates of the combined system had he thought arrived 
at the most common-sense point when they state that the sewage 
combined with the ordinary surface water may he disposed of by 
taking it to the purification works, whilst the storm-water or 
surplus above the average may be disposed of by those outlets 
which are most appropriately named storm- outlets. It was cer- 
tainly not the average rainfall of a whole day that created a 
difficulty, but the sudden flush of half an hour's rain or thunder- 
storm. With regard to the purity or otherwise of the rainfall, he 
thought that the cases of large towns like Birmingham and others, 
although important, do not embrace the whole question as regards 
the whole area of the country. There were no doubt a great many 
sewage schemes in smaller places, and it certainly could not be the 
case that the rainfall or surface water in such places was in such a 
state of impurity as to make it unfit to enter the local river or 
stream. He thought therefore that the rainfall so far as its im- 
purity was concerned might safely be carried into the streams. 
Mr. Lemon had told them what had been done in Winchester, and 
in other country towns similar opportunities would no doubt be 
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afforded of disposing of the rainfall. Now in what state would the 
water go into the stream ? It would have to flow a certain distance, 
and in doing so it would to a certain extent go through a process 
of natural precipitation — that is, a great deal of the impurities 
might be carried down to the bottom of the channel along with the 
heavy matter, Band and other things, with which it might be 
mixed. The whole of this discussion seemed to him to point to 
this, that the combined system, taking it all in all on broad 
principles, is the better of the two, because they had on the one 
hand the fact that the advocates of the combined system went 
straight to their object, whilst on the other the advocates of the 
partial separate system had to beat about the bush, saying that 
they do not mean a separate system, but something that is not 
quite a separate system. As to providing for the whole of the 
rainfall, he thought that was absolutely impossible. There was no 
donbt that a great deal of the rainfall provides for itself. Certainly 
no engineer could construct sewers, unless he constructed mon- 
strosities, which would take all the rainfall away. 

sir. Stdbqeon said that Mr. Shone did not at all recommend 
an 8-inch pipe to serve a population of 25,000. That was not 
the object of his tables, it was simply to show that with an 
8-inch pipe laid at a gradient of 1 in 100, and at the rate of 15 
gallons per head of the population, it would require a population 
of 25,000 to keep that pipe flowing full. These were simply data 
from which they could make their own calculations. The tables 
did not confine the quantity to 15 gallons per head. They gave 
the quantities 15 or 25 and the formula by which, they could 
ascertain the size of pipe necessary for any other quantities. 
Then again it was altogether wrong to state that Mr. Shono's 
system excluded every drop of surface water. His plan was as 
applicable to the separate as to the single system. 

Mr. T. Hbwboh in reply to the discussion said that Mr. Fowler 
in suggesting that all sewers should be sealed so as to exclude 
the subsoil water did not tell them whether or not he would 
have a separate sewer for such water. His opinion was that 
since all sewers were constructed not to run more than two- 
thirds full, they ought to be sealed only so far as the two-thirds 
go, and if the upper side was left so that the subsoil water could 
percolate through, it would very gradually but certainly reduce 
the snbsoil water in the land abutting upon the houses, and at the 
same time the lower part of the sewer being properly constructed, 
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through and saturating the subsoil. Mr. Lemon had said that 
time ought not to be considered at all in laying down a scheme 
of sewerage for a district, and that they should deal with the 
whole district of a Local Board. That was an opinion from which 
he differed. Let them take Croydon as an example. The whole 
pariah was under the Local Board, and ,it contains something like 
60,000 persons. Now did Mr. Lemon mean that in laying down 
a system of sewers for the Local Board of Croydon he would make 
it sufficient for the whole of that parish which he might fairly 
prophesy would not be built upon for 500 years ? 

Mr. J, Lemon explained that he meant only for the district to be 
drained. 

Mr. T. Hrwboh said that after Mr. Lemon's remark there was 
apparently no difference between himself and, Mr. Lemon, who 
would drain the district that had to be drained, and he (Mr. Hew- 
son) would drain the district which the estimated population 
would require to lire upon, but that estimated population must 
depend upon the number of years for which it was decided to pro- 
vide. Mr. Lemon had said that he had found as a matter of prac- 
tice that where he had executed works, after a little while he had 
to make diverting sewers from the general Bystem into the streams 
immediately contiguous. He was not surprised at that, because he 
believed that engineers heretofore had not made that provision in 
their intercepting sewers which they ought to have done, and 
consequently after a few years they have and will have to relieve 
those sewers by discharging into the streams. Mr. Lemon hoped 
that the Association would not adopt any scheme. He hoped they 
would. His opinion was that without reason, without proper care 
and thought, there was a disposition in the minds of municipal 
engineers and surveyors at all hazards to reduce the difficulties of 
sowage treatment, that regardless of any reasoning process they 
run away to the extreme of simply keeping all out of the sewers 
that was possible. He felt that if the Association had spoken 
well out on this subject it would have been a great saving to 
municipal authorities. He thought that a capital point brought 
out by Mr. Lemon in reference to Croydon, namely, that on Mr. 
Vawser's principle its sewage is now sufficiently diluted to be 
admitted into the stream, for he had pointed out in his paper that 
a much higher degree of dilution than Mr. Vawser supposed was 
absolutely necessary before the sewage came up to the standard 
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of ptuity mentioned in the Royal Commissioners' lloport, and bo 
before it could be discharged into a stream. The President had 
referred to the Thames Conservancy standard, and he thought it 
would be a capital thing if it could be in some way incorporated in 
their present proceedings. He said Colonel Jones had mentioned 
evidence given in a court of inquiry showing that Professor Way 
was wrong in his conclusions. This evidence was valueless, as 
it was merely what a witness said he thought, whilst Professor 
Way's conclusions had never been disputed, and he thought his 
(Professor Way's) statements bad been quoted too often not to have 
been contradicted if there had been the slightest inaccuracy in 
them. He had heard it very often said by consulting engineers 
that a system of sewers should be according to local circumstances, 
or in other words, that no engineer ought to be so foolish as to say 
right off what was the correct system. They would all admit that 
it was what he, if in the same position, would no doubt say. 
Mr. Pritchard thought that the works ought to be " permanently 
sufficient," and bo far he felt that Mr. Pritchard was with him. 
Mr. Fox had said that at Barrow by the construction of six miles of 
duplicate sewers he had been able to save the pumping of 66 per 
cent of the rainfall. He put it to Mr. Fox however whether tins 
was not based on the supposition that the storm-waters by the 
other system could not possibly be disposed of except by pumping, 
or whether storm-outlets to get rid of the 66 per cent, would not 
be the answer to the supposed saving ? 

Mr. Fox explained that the area was below the level of high 
tide and therefore the storm-water could not be got rid of without 
pumping it. 

Mr. Hkwson said that under the circumstances no doubt there 
was a saving, but he was glad they had had the explanation, else it 
would have stood on record that in Mr. Fox's experience the single 
system versus the dual system had brought about this particular 
result, whereas it was simply brought about by the fact that the 
town was on a tidal stream. He thought therefore the illustration 
did not apply, and ought not to have been used in discussing the 
broad question of the two systems. With regard to Mr. Shone's 
machine, he thought it was a capital one, and if Mr. Shone would 
not attempt by way of making his machine answer to go in for 
the separate system against the combined system he would be more 
successful. 

Mr . It, VAWsr.it, in the course of his reply, remarked that Mr. 
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Lemon had asked why the natural watercourses, too small to receive 
storm and surface water, should not be enlarged and improved so that 
the separate system might be made practicable, tmt if Mr. Lemon 
had had a little more experience of the manufacturing districts, lie 
would know that it is no trifling matter to alter a natural water- 
course where the water is required for trade purposes. At whose 
expense must the works be undertaken ? If the Corporation of 
Leeds, for example, desired to improve, deepen, and straighten the 
Leeds beck, every millowner on the stream would find some- 
thing to say against it, and he had no doubt the town autho- 
rities would very soon find it would cost a great deal more to 
alter the old watercourse than to make an entirely new one. 
Mr. Lemon wished to take the opinion of the meeting as to 
whether he (Mr. Vawser) was right in his contention, " that a 
perfect system of town drainage must provide for the removal of all 
liquid refuse, together with the largest rainfall known to have Men 
in the district," for his own part he did not wish any one to share 
his responsibility for the paper. The Association could not be held 
responsible for it, but judging from the tone of the discussion a 
great majority of the members concurred with his conclusions, and 
although Mr. Lemon had advanced certain objections, yet if they care- 
fully considered his words they would find that he did not raise any 
really valid objection to the principle he had laid down in the paper. 
Mr. Lemon had told them that only £ inch of rainfall had been 
provided for in the London sewers, but he might also have informed 
them that the Metropolitan Board of Works are now engaged in 
supplementing their original scheme by a further expenditure of a 
million and a half of money to provide for the rainfall which the 
sewers at present could not carry off. Although it has been ascer- 
tained that i inoh of rain or upwards only falls in London on about 
25 days in each year, yet it has become necessary to spend one and 
a half million to supplement the existing works and render them 
adequate for the purpose intended. If a more liberal provision 
had been made for rain-water when the sewers were originally 
designed, a large proportion of the money now about to be expended 
might probably have been saved. Mr. Lemon had likewise 
informed them that if the degree of dilution he had suggested 
were admitted in practice, the sewage of Croydon might be turned 
into the stream without purification. He was surprised Mr. 
Lemon had not noticed that he only proposed to turn diluted 
sewage into the streams during times of rain, which would usually 
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not exceed 150 days in the course of the year, and probably not more 
than one hour each day, that was quite different to a continuous 
flow of sewage night and day all the year round and would cer- 
tainly be fax less objectionable in the streams than the Borface 
water washed from busy streets in slight showers. Mr. Fox 
had discussed the case of Barrow-in-Furness, but the conditions 
there were quite abnormal, and did not prove that the principle 
he had endeavoured to lay down was unsound. He had likewise 
heard npon the authority of Colonel Jones that it was not practi- 
cable to disconnect sewers entirely from houses, and this had been 
used as an argument against a combined system of sewers, bnt he 
(Mr. Vawser) contended that it is practicable, and was being done 
every day, bnt the possibility of disconnecting sewers from houses 
has nothing whatever to do with the duplicate system, because a 
house in direct communication with a small sewer would Buffer 
precisely the same as if connected with a large sewer. He had sug- 
gested that liquid refuse from manufactories might be conducted 
into sewers in cases where it could not be conveniently disposed of 
otherwise, bnt no one would suppose he intended that all waste 
liquid should be carried off by the sewers. He bad been asked 
specially with reference to liquid refuse from tanneries, but he did 
not propose to discuss what manufacturing refuse should, and what 
should not, be turned into a sewer, nor did he desire to enter upon a 
discussion which might involve questions of trade rights, he simply 
laid down the broad principle, that in providing for the removal of 
liquid refuse from a town the local authority ought to provide for 
the whole of it. Manufacturers are taxed for works of sewerage 
and town improvement, and in equity can claim that their interests 
should not be ignored. The owner of 20 cottages rated at 1002. 
per annum can have sewers laid past his premises, and his sewage 
removed at the expense of the community, and why should a manu- 
facturer on the opposite side of the street, rated perhaps at 10002. 
per annum, incur a ruinous expense to get rid of his waste liquids, 
and at the same time be taxed to pay nine-tenths of the expense 
of dealing with the sewage from the cottages over the way ? Unless 
manufacturers are allowed to derive some advantage from the public 
sewers, they ought to be exempted from paying for them. 
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ANNUAL MEETING AT LEEDS, 

May 27, 28, and 29, I860. 



TIIE HIGHWAYS AND LOCOMOTIVES 
(AMENDMENT) ACT, 1878. 

By JOSEPH LOBLEY, Assoc. M. Ikbt. C.E. 

The rapid abolition of turnpike trusts of late years, and conse- 
quently the repairs of the roads being defrayed by local taxation, 
has resulted in a considerable increase to the rates of many 
districts. 

To alleviate in a measure this harden, certain provisions in the 
Highways and Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 1878, have been 
framed. 

The anthor proposes to refer to these provisions, more particu- 
larly as regards Urban Sanitary Authorities, with the view of 
eliciting opinions as to their working, and ascertaining if they 
properly arid fairly carry ont the intention of the Legislature. 

Clause 13 enacts that any road which has since 1870 ceased to 
be a turnpike road shall be deemed to be a main road, and one half 
of the expenses incurred from and after September 1878 by the 
highway authority in the maintenance of such road shall be paid 
to them by the county authority out of the county rate. 

Such payment is to he made on the certificate of the county 
surveyor that Buch main road has been maintained to his satis- 
faction. 

Boroughs having a separate court of quarter sessions are exempt 
from the provisions of this clause. 

Repayments of principal moneys borrowed or interest payable 
thereon are not to be included in the term " expenses." 

Clause 14 enacts that the highway areas referred to shall be 
(1) urban sanitary districts, (2) highway districts, (3) highway 
parishes not included within any highway district or any urban 
sanitary district. 

The principle involved in Iheso enactments in spreading the 
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incidence of taxation over larger areas is generally regarded as a 
proper one ; but the actual working of these clauses affords some 
curious anomalies - 

It will be observed that urban sanitary districts are included 
in the highway areas, with the remarkable exception of those 
boroughs having a separate court of quarter sessions. 

Urban sanitary districts mean generally, as their name implies, 
towns or town-like populous places, and it may be presumed that by 
including them in the operation of the Act one of two objects should 
be attained : either — 

That the rates contributed by the urban district to the county 
rate shall be in excess of the moneys to be paid by the county 
authority to the urban authority, and that such excess shall there- 
fore go to the relief of other areas outside the limits of the urban 
district: or — 

That the amount to be thus paid by the county shall be in 
excess of the contribution to the county rate by the urban dis- 
trict, consequently such excess being met by taxation of the areas 
outside the limits of the urban district. 

In other words, either the towns are to assist the country districts 
in maintaining these main roads, or the rural districts are to assist 
the urban districts in maintaining the roads in towns. 

The principle involved in the latter case has never been acknow- 
ledged as a desirable or necessary one to adopt, so that the sols 
object of including urban districts in tbe operation of the Act is 
that the county rate obtained from those districts, being in excess of 
the moneys required to be repaid to them under Clause 13, shall 
assist tbe rural areas. 

If it be conceded as a proper principle that towns shall contribute 
to the expenses of main roads outside their own limits, on what 
principle of equity are those urban districts having a separate court 
of quarter sessions made exempt from tbe operation of the clause ? 

What relation does the fact of a town possessing quarter sessions 
bear to the principles involved in taxation for the maintenance of 
main roads ? 

It may be urged that it wonld be inconvenient to levy a county 
rate in such towns, but that is a difficulty much less than many 
now existing in the Act, and alluded to further on. 

It has been suggested that the principal reason why towns 
having their separate court of quarter sessions are exempt is, that 
generally the larger towns have such courts, and that these clauses 
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could not have been carried through Parliament if the hostility of 
the representatives of these towns had been aroused. 

As matters now stand, the urban districts not having a separate 
court of quarter sessions have so small a representation in the 
House of Commons independently of the larger towns and the 
counties, that it is only by an appeal to the sense of equity and 
justice of Parliament generally that any alteration can be hoped for. 
Clearly if it be right that urban districts should assist the rural 
districts in the maintenance of main roads, then all urban districts 
should be included without exception, but if that be not recognized 
as a correct principle then the simplest alteration would be to 
exempt all urban sanitary districts from the operation of these 
clauses. 

Each urban district would in that case have its own roads to 
maintain in such manner as it may determine, without being 
hampered with the interference of any other authority. 

Further, each urban authority could, if it should so determine, 
execute works of paving, moneys being borrowed for the purpose, 
repayable with interest within a term of years. 

As the clause now stands, this can only be done by the urban 
authority defraying the entire expense, while the county generally 
receives the benefit by the annual cost of repairs being materially 
lessened. 

The natural consequence of this is that the urban authority will 
prefer to spend the borrowed money in paving roads and streets 
not coming under the term " main roads," in which case any 
annual saving resulting thereby will be to the advantage of the 
ratepayers of the urban district. 

The author has experience of the working of this sub-section in a 
Midland manufacturing town. A turnpike trust expiring at the 
close of 1877 left its roads in a very unsatisfactory condition, and 
the maintenance thereby devolving upon the urban authority they 
resolved to repave a certain section in the best modern manner. 

The traffic is very great, particularly in coal, and the policy of 
repaying was considered to be a good one. The expense was to be 
borrowed for a term of years, repayable in the usual manner. 

Tenders for the sets were advertised for and received, when at 

the last moment the attention of the Council was drawn to 

Clause 13 in the Act just then passed into law. This resulted 

in a postponement of the work. 

The county officials were then applied to in order to ascertain 
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whether, in the event of the Council deciding to do the work out 
of current rates, any question would be raised as to the meaning of 
the word " maintenance " in Clause 13. To this no official reply 
has been received, but it has been intimated that the county 
authority did not see its way to regard the work as " maintenance " 
but as " new construction," and therefore not within the intention 
of the clause. 

Consequently the work has not been done, and the urban 
authority has been compelled to execute constantly small repairs, 
using the old inferior paving sets. 

This course is adverse to a good pavement, and must in the end 
prove to be uneconomical to the ratepayers, both of the borough 
and the county. 

If urban districts are to remain in the Act, this sub-section ought 
to be modified to the extent of giving the town and county 
authorities the power, if so agreed between them, of including the 
annual repayments on loans within the operation of the clause, 
and also denning the word "maintenance" to mean any work 
done to the road ordered by the highway authority of the district 
in which it is situated, and approved by the county authority. 
Cases of dispute being referred to the Local Government Board for 
their decision. 

The doubts and questions arising out of the meaning of the word 
"maintenance'' are very numerous, some of the various forms of 
which may be thus enumerated : — 

1. Ordinary repairs to the surfaces of paved and macadamized 

carriageways 

2. Extraordinary repairs, such as putting in a good foundation 

for the pavement or macadam or using new sets. 

3. Scavenging or street sweeping. 

4. Watering streets. 

5. Ordinary repairs to curbs and channels, 

6. Extraordinary repairs to same, such as the substitution of 

new material for old. 

7. Ordinary repairs to the side footpaths. 

8. New pavements to side footpaths. 

It will probably be some time before any clear definition of what 
should be included and what should be omitted is arrived at 
between the county authority and the highway authorities, and in 
all probability different county authorities will arrive at different 
conclusions. 

o 2 
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Clause 15 gives the county authority, on the application of a 
highway authority, the power of declaring any road to be a main 
road. 

This provision was somewhat curious, as there was nothing in 
the Act to say definitely that the effect of the declaration waa to 
cause half the expenses to he repayable to the highway authority, 
in the same manner as disturnpiked roads. 

This question has been settled to mean that the declaration shall 
have such meaning. 

In one county in the Midlands with which the author is 
acquainted, great efforts were made to obtain other roads declared 
main roads. Each local authority, believing it would he called 
upon to pay a heavy contribution to the county rate, endeavoured 
to place itself in the position to receive back as much as possible. 

Some of the applications were undoubtedly reasonable, but the 
result has been curious. 

The county authority has uniformly rejected all the applications 
for the northern half of the county, but granted several in the 
southern half. 

This, of course, simply means that the ratepayers of the northern 
half will be called upon to contribute to the cost of the maintenance 
of these roads in the southern half many miles distant, and in which 
they have no interest whatever. . 

No reasons have been furnished for the rejection in the one case 
and the declaration in the other, and consequently no opinion can 
be properly arrived at by the outside public on the relative merits 
of the applications. 

Clause 16 gives power to reduce main road to status of ordinary 
highway. 

The application to the Local Government Board for the pro- 
visional order, and to its subsequent confirmation by Parliament, in 
all probability protects in the best manner that can be devised the 
interests of the ratepayers of any highway district. 

A similar safeguard is required to be attached to Clause 15. 

Clause 18 directs the highway authority to keep, in such form 
as may be directed by the county authority, a separate account 
of the expenses of the maintenance of the main roads within their 
jurisdiction. 

This is an important clause, and so long as Clause 13 stands in 
its present form some such provision is necessary. 

The form of account required by the county authorities, as 
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recommended by the Local Government Board, is no doubt a good 
and useful one for rural highway districts, where the greater por- 
tion of the work done by the authority is done on the main roads. 

In the large and populous urban districts coming under the 
operation of the Act, where the work done on the main roads 
forms but a small proportion of the total work done by the urban 
authority, though at the same time in itself very considerable in 
amount, this form of accounts is altogether insufficient. 

Take as an instance a town with a population of 30,000 to 
50,000, with its numerous loan accounts for sewerage works, sewage 
disposal works, markets, street improvements, private street improve* 
ments, private drainage, public baths, and so on, and with its 
numerous current accounts for maintenance of streets, footpaths, 
sewers, watering and scavenging Btreets, public lighting, removal 
of house refuse, fire brigade, and many other accounts for expenses 
under the Public Health Act, 1875. This town employs, say, 
sixty men in the above works. 

It is clear that such an authority ehould possess, and as a rule 
does possess, an excellent and sufficient system of accounts. 

For the purposes of this authority, the form of account required 
to be used for the main roads would he altogether inadequate, as 
well as cumbrous in the extreme. 

The result, therefore, is that the system in use by the urban 
authority cannot be abandoned, and the separate account in the 
form required by the county authority has to be kept side by side 
with the other, involving additional book-keeping and consequently 
expense to the ratepayers. 

It frequently occurs in the author's experience that twenty to 
thirty different men are employed on the main roads in the course 
of one week. A portion of each man's time being thus engaged 
and the remaining portion being occupied on other town work. 

The form of account requires each man's name to be entered in 
the weekly statement, and a similar amount of double book-keeping 
is requisite for the entry of the other expenses, such as mate- 
rials, team work, contract work, tradesmen's bills, and incidental 



Before seeking for any remedy for this serious expense, it may 
be as well to inquire if there be any necessity to retain urban 
districts in the Act at all. So far it appears to give neither town 
nor country satisfaction. The country ratepayers labour under the 
impression that they are called upon to pay for the repairs of main 
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thoroughfares is busy towns ; while on the other hand the town 
ratepayerB believe they will be required to pay in an increaBed 
county rate much more than they will receive back from the county 
authority in half expenses of main roods. 

It must be borne in mind that the comity rate is generally 
collected with the poor rate, and requires careful examination to 
know exactly what it amounts to. 

The author urges that the whole machinery of separate accounts, 
certificates of county surveyor, interference with the work of the 
urban authority, the distinction between quarter-sessions boroughs 
and other urban districts, the distinction between expenses on 
current rates and those on loans, together with most of the appli- 
cations for roads to be declared main roads, and the host of doubts 
as to what the word " maintenance " includes, may all be cleared 
away by omitting urban districts from the operation of these clauses. 

There might be a proviso that any urban authority desirous of 
being included within the operation of the clause should be able to 
apply to the Local Government Board for a provisional order to 
that effect, but this should only apply to districts having less than 
15,000 inhabitants. 

If it be conceded as a recognized principle that towns should 
contribute to the country roads, then let all urban authorities, 
without exception, pay a fixed amount in proportion to their 
respective rateable values to the county funds. 

The exemption of quarter-sessions boroughs already excludes 
most of the large towns, but there are numerous instances of small 
towns being thus exempt, while neighbouring larger towns are 
included in the operation of the clauses. 

The author has not had the same opportunities of observing the 
working of the Act in the rural districts, but it cannot be denied 
that it contains many useful provisions. 

The principle of two authorities existing and ruling over the 
same road, namely the highway authority and the county authority, 
is one that requires careful attention. Whether it will prove 
economical is doubtful. The provision that requires the certificate 
of the county surveyor to be given before the half expenses are 
repaid by the county authority, may cause the highway authority 
to expend much more than the circumstances really warrant, and 
they may thus derive little real benefit by the payment, and in 
addition will have to contribute their own quota to the general 
county rate. 
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The roads themselves would doubtless be improved, but this 
result might be equally as well obtained by the union of several 
rural sanitary authorities, so as to enlarge the highway district for 
the purpose of maintaining the main roads. 

Clause 23 enables the highway authority to recover expenses of 
extraordinary traffic from any person by whose order such traffic 
has been conducted. 

This provision is not free from doubt, and the difficulty of 
proving to the satisfaction of the court having the cognizance of 
the case the actual money value of the damage done has been in 
many cases a great one. 

Clause 26 gives the county authority power to make bye-laws 
for regulating the width and construction of waggon wheels, the 
use of skid pans, the erection of gates, and the use of bicycles. 

This enactment can scarcely yet be appreciated. Some time 
must necessarily elapse before further provisions can be suggested. 

Part 2 of the Act amends the Locomotive Acts of 1861 and 
1665. 

It may be considered desirable to sanction the extended use of 
traction engines in country districts, but it is a questionable policy 
to give increased facilities for their use in busy and populous 
towns. 

There should be a limit to the number of waggons turning the 
comers of streets, and also some restriction should be placed upon 
them with regard to the articles conveyed. 

The general public safety and convenience should not be sacri- 
ficed to enable brewers and others to deliver beer to public-houses 
in the busiest hours of the day, or to convey other similarly small 
commodities which could be as readily and probably as economically 
conveyed in the usual way. 

The urban authority should be empowered to institute pro- 
ceedings against the proper persons for breaches of the law by 
persons in charge of locomotives. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. J. Allison said he failed to perceive the object of the author 
of the paper, and contended that Hanley was placed in a favourable 
position. Clause 15 gave the county authority, on the application 
of the highway authority, the power of declaring a road to be a 
main road. 

Mr. A. W. Mohaot (President) explained that in Leeds there 
were borough quarter sessions, and that the town had nothing to do 
with the county authority except perhaps for some bridges. 

Mr. Chab. Jones said he quite concurred in Mr. Lobby's remarks 
with respect to Mr. Allison, who was happily exempted and could 
scarcely sympathize with the position of small towns which had bo 
separate quarter sessions. Such places could not help themselves, 
but had to go in with the county authority. It must however be 
remembered that the Act was really an untried one. There was 
no doubt that time would prove some of the peculiar idiosyncrasies 
of the Act, and they would have some improvement. There was a 
certain hardship to those who lived in the outskirts of large towns. 
They felt it somewhat that the traffic which tore the highways all 
to pieces in going to the large towns had to be paid for not by the 
towns, but by the unfortunate urban districts outside of them, He 
hoped some steps would be taken by which a more equitable 
arrangement might be made. Another disadvantage was that they 
were placed so absolutely under the power of the county surveyor's 
certificate, that being in most cases a verdict from which there was 
no appeal. He thought the Act was intended to apply only to the 
road between the kerbs. Perhaps some of the Members present 
could give an illustration as to what " extraordinary traffic " waa 
taken to mean. He referred to this because last year he nearly 
lost his certificate in connection with the railway passing through 
his main road which had cost about 600?. a mile. The railway 
work was unfinished and the bridge being in anything but a credit- 
able state, a question was raised in respect to it. The attention of 
the clerk of quarter sessions was called to this extraordinary traffic 
clause, but they had not been able to get a definite expression, of his 
views, this was probably owing to some doubt or difficulty as to a 
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railway bridge being brought within the extraordinary traffic 
clause. 

Mr. J. Allison said be thought the extraordinary traffic clause was 
a just one. Four or five years ago, in the town where he was then 
situated, there was a thoroughly good sound pavement in one of the 
principal streets. It had stood the test of ordinary wear and tear, 
for some five or six years, but one night a boiler twenty or thirty 
tons in weight was carted along by fifteen or eighteen horses, and 
for an entire length of three-quarters of a mile caused a rut of 
about 1£ inch. This had to be repaired and levelled, which caused 
serious inconvenience and expense. The local authorities having 
ascertained by whom the damage had been done called on and 
obtained something from them towards the cost of repair and 
maintenance. .Reverting to the 15th Clause, he found that it gave 
to the county authority, on the application of the highway 
authority, the power of declaring any road to be a main road. He 
supposed the highway authority meant the Local Board. 

Mr. A. W. Moeant agreed with Mr. Allison that the extra- 
ordinary traffic clause was a just one. The greatest weight carried 
over the roads in Leeds had been a boiler of 24 tons on two trucks, 
that was 24 tons upon eight wheels. 

Mr. J. Lemon said his town had quarter sessions and was a county 
in itself. Nevertheless, he thought that the author had made out 
a real grievance. It was an unsound system in any case to have a 
conflict of authority. He knew a case in which two authorities 
had jurisdiction over roads, the one to make them, and the other to 
say whether they were properly constructed. He thought that 
was unsound in principle. The Act now under discussion was 
introduced by Mr. Sclater-Booth, then President of the Board of 
Trade. Pressure was brought to bear upon him by the landed 
interest. It was not bo much a question as to Local Boards, but 
as to whether the farmers should have to pay more than their 
share for the maintenance of roads where there was heavy traffic, 
and it was thought that if a contribution was given from the 
county rate to the highway authority, that would ease their 
burdens. He thought with the author that the whole system was 
wrong, and that it would be far better that the district should main- 
tain its own roads, the county authorities maintaining the roads 
in their own districts. The instances mentioned by the author in 
his paper were less familiar in the south than in the manufacturing 
districts. But the question which they raised of repaying the 
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roads became a very serious one. When a road got into such a 
state that it was not economical to repair it, they wanted neces- 
sarily to pave it, and it was absurd to say they should pay that oat 
of the current rate. They ought to be able to do it just as they 
did in their own borough, borrowing the money, and spreading the 
repayments over a number of years, which however they could not 
do under this Act. 

Mr. E. H. Atj.i» said that the footpaths as well as the roads 
were allowed for in his district of West Derby. 

Mr. B. C. Cboss said he was glad that had been mentioned, 
because he was now going to put a footpath on a similar road. 

Mr. T. HJEWBON said his impression was that the attempt had been 
to produce an Act of Parliament which should make an inequality 
into an equitable arrangement. The object of the Act was first to 
secure for the country a system of national commercial good roads, 
so that they might be able to start at one end of England and go 
to the other, finding the main roads equally good throughout. 
With regard to the cost it seemed to him to be a fair sort of Act. 
First, it practically said that one-half the cost should be borne by 
the local authority for its own local use of these roads, and the 
other half by the county authority for the general public use of 
them. The line must be drawn somewhere, and it seemed to him 
that it was a fair and equitable line to draw. The county rate 
was practically a national one, and was in full force everywhere 
excepting in places exempted for such purposes as weights and 
measures and analysts, by Acts of Parliament, passed subsequent to 
the date of the County Bate Act. Or as by Leeds, Manchester, or 
any other place having a separate court of quarter sessions where 
they were freed from the County Bate and the County Boad Act. 
So that if other urban authorities were included in the Locomotives 
and Highways Act it was for the purpose of receiving back some 
part of what they paid. Excepting that he objected to having two 
authorities for one road he had no desire whatever to be relieved 
from the power to charge the county with half the cost of these 
turnpike roads. Any road that had been distnrnpiked since 1870 
was a main road, whether they liked it or not, and it rested with 
the local authorities whether they would send in application for a 
portion of the costs. His own inclinations were to fall in with the 
Act, for he did not believe that it would substantially give any 
relief — though a particular section might get a special relief — if the 
magistrates would remember that they were the ministers and not 
the makers of the law. 
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Along with the town clerk of Bochdale, he had an interview with 
the justices at Preston, to whom they represented that the borough 
did not want to ha?e anything to do with them — the justices, — but 
would prefer that they might go hack to the old system, neither 
asking the other for anything. Their reply was " the county rate 
is imposed all over." It was then suggested that the increase of 
rates should be laid on the particular towns receiving benefit, and so 
make their county rate a little heavier, bat the magistrates replied 
that they could not do that as they wanted the county rate for 
all their purposes, and that the incidence of the tax was the same 
in every town, excepting where the corporation adopted the 
Weights and Measures Act, or appointed county analysts, Ac., 
and so exempted themselves from county rating under these heads. 
There was no such means of exemption with regard to roads, except 
in towns having quarter sessions. 

Mr. J. Loblbt, in reply, said Mr. Allison was in the happy posi- 
tion of not having to do with those clauses of the Act, inasmuch as 
Manchester bad a separate court of quarter sessions. Highway 
authorities might make application for roads to be declared main 
roads, but it rested with the county authority to accede to the 
request or not as it chose. In Hanley which he represented 
they expect to pay in round figures about 2000?. as addition to 
the county rate for the main roads of the county and probably 
might get 10002. back for the half expenses of the main roads 
within the district, the real question was, why should his town 
have to pay the extra 1000/. for the benefit of the rural roads, 
while quarter sessions towns were exempt from any such payment. 
With respect to disturnpiked roads of which he had nine miles, 
neither the highway authority nor the county authority had any 
option in the matter, they were " main roads " under the Act and 
were chargeable accordingly. The Highway authority referred to 
in these clauses included all Highway districts and urban sanitary 
districts not having a separate court of quarter sessions. As Mr. 
Hewson had observed, the county authority had no power to exempt 
from the county rate any town not having a separate court of 
quarter sessions, all must as the law stands at present contribute to 
the expenses of the main roads of the county, that is to certain 
public highways. Mr. Hewson called the county rate a national 
rate, but that it certainly was not — it was different in different 
counties and was not levied for these road expenses in quarter 
sessions boroughs at all. If these boroughs were not exempt, Mr. 
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Hewson's remarks on the general equity of the law would be 
justified. Respecting the footpaths and other doubtful points, 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Allies seemed to answer each other and only 
confirmed the words of the paper, that each county would come to 
different conclusions. From his point of view the more that waa 
rejected by the county authority, providing all in the county are 
treated in the same manner, the better, as thereby the general 
county rate would be less. What he contended for was, that the 
law should be altered so that all urban sanitary districts should be 
exempted from the main road clauses. There would be no difficulty 
about the county rate. Towns having a separate police force like 
Hartley and Bochdale, although not quarter sessions boroughs, did 
not contribute to the cost of the county police. If that part of the 
county rate can be thus struck out, so by an alteration in the law 
could the county main road expenses. The Act was a new one and 
he thought its burden was only beginning to be felt. He quite 
agreed with previous speakers in thinking that the extraordinary 
traffic clause was a useful one. It must be borne in mind that this 
is applicable to all places inclusive of quarter sessions towns and to 
all public highways whether main roads or otherwise. 
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ANNUAL MEETING AT LEEDS, 

May 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1880. 



THE 

EFFECT OF SULPHATES ON LIME MORTAR. 

By GRAHAM SMITH, Asboo. M. Inst. C.E. 

In the year 1870, the author commenced to experiment on the 
subject of the effect of sulphates on lime mortar, and finding 
himself at the beginning of 1879 unable to further pursue his 
investigations he decided to submit a paper on the subject to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers with a view of enabling others to 
give the matter their consideration. It afforded him pleasure to 
find that that hod; appeared to appreciate his labours inasmuch as 
it accepted the paper and set it up in type. However as twelve 
months had elapsed and there was no appearance of the paper 
being read this session, the author determined to withdraw it, and 
by the kind courtesy of the Council of this Association he is 
enabled to bring it before the present meeting. 

It was observed by Major, now Major- General, H. Y. D. Scott, 
O.B., Assoc Inst O.E., about twenty-five years ago, that the 
chemical combination of a small quantity of sulphurous acid gas 
with limes had the effect of causing them to set, after the manner 
of cements, without increase in bulk or any considerable elevation 
of temperature. The union of the gas with the lime was first 
effected by allowing sulphur fumes to pass into the kilns during 
the process of calcination ; but more regular results have since been 
obtained by mixing either a soluble sulphate or sulphuric acid with 
the lime after its having been burnt. 

In ordinary mortar the lime before being mixed with the sand 
is brought to a state of fine division by slaking with water, that 
is chemically; whereas in General Scott's method mechanical 
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appliances are resorted to in order to reduce the lime to powder, 
and water containing finely ground plaster of Paris or other 
soluble or partial); soluble sulphate is then added. When these 
have been reduced to a creamy paste, the sand is put in along 
with any farther quantity of water necessary to render the mortar 
when mixed convenient and fit for ose. Mortar thus prepared 
may be used even for plastering purposes shortly after being 
mixed, as the lime when treated in this manner shows no ten- 
dency to slake. The quantity of sulphate required to be added 
varies with the description of lime and is much governed by the 
proportion of clay which it contains. Those limes in which only 
traces of alumina are found, such as the pure chalk limes, require 
about 7 per cent., whilst blue lias and other hydraulic limes 
require but 3 or 4 per cent., and with very clayey limes the 
amount of sulphate may be reduced to 2 per cent, of the bulk of 
the lime. The principle of General Scott's invention now gene- 
rally known as the selenitic process is so to combine the lime with 
water that it shall not burst with the heat, and in fact to arrest 
the slaking of the lime so that the setting may take place without 
increase in its volume. By this i 
is increased, and it is rendered 
desirable property under many ci 
ing operations however the moi 
may set before it can be got int 
paratively alow-setting mortar u 
The experimental results contaii 
to believe that snch can be proc 
the lime with water, then adding 
and afterwards the sand, ashes, 
and mixing the whole in a mil 
method be pursued and four or n 
part of slaked lime a slow-settii 
sessing after having set for so 
than selenitic or Portland cemei 
large proportion of sand. The 
therefore entirely different from 
It would appear that General S 
to the neutralization of the slak 
not to the employment of a su 
proposed in mixing ordinary mot 
The adding of piaster of Pari 
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not to be a new process, inasmuch as it has been used by builders 
for an indefinite period both with and without lime for plastering 
purposes, in order to produce a fine quick-setting mortar- The 
proportion of plaster employed for this purpose however has 
always been much larger than that adopted by General Scott and 
proposed to be used by the author. The builder has hitherto 
mixed a large proportion of plaster with lime on account of its 
quick-setting properties as a material, and employed the resulting 
composition for rendering the interior of rooms and similar de- 
scriptions of work not exposed to wet or damp; and in such 
positions were it not for the question of cost many would prefer 
to use neat plaster of Paris. Ibis mortar prepared with plaster of 
Paris if subjected to wet or damp would crack and disintegrate, 
whereas that which the author advocates is suitable for all 
situations in which it is customary to employ an ordinary mortar. 
The plaster of Paris, that is sulphate of time, is added in small 
quantities because it is the most convenient and economical 
medium for supplying the requisite chemical constituents. The 
builder would deem plaster which has been once set as worthless ; 
however it may be inferred that if this substance were reground 
it would answer in the processes which are now being considered 
nearly as well as fresh plaster of Paris. 

In 1870 the author, then having charge of the testing of the 
various cements and mortars employed in the works in progress at 
the Liverpool Docks, availed himself of the facilities thus placed at 
his disposal, to test the effect of mixing sulphates with slaked lime. 
The results being somewhat extraordinary it has been thought 
advisable to bring them in detail before the Institution.* 

The lime used in the experiments, unless otherwise pointed out, 
was Halkin lime, from Flintshire, in North Wales. The limestone 
from which this lime is derived contains about the same amount 
of silica and alumina as that from Barrow, and produces an 
hydraulic lime which however is not equal to Warwickshire blue 
lias lime in Betting or hydraulic properties. The proportions 
given in the accompanying tables are in all cases by volume ; and 
where the quantity of any ingredient is represented by a fraction, 
such is of one part and not of the whole quantity of mortar. The 
quantity of plaster of Paris in all experiments with Halkin lime 

* The paper wa» read as originally written, otherwise it would bare been 
necessary to rewrite it, in order to refer to what has since been pnblished on the 
■objects of limes and cements. 
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was a percentage of the quantity of slaked lime. The various 
descriptions of mortar tested were mixed in mills on the site of 
works in progress, and by men daily employed upon such duties ; 
and every endeavour was made to ensure that the experiments 
should be carried out under as nearly as possible similar conditions 
in each instance. 

The first series of experiments was with briquettes having a 
sectional area of 2£ square inches, such as are usually made for 
testing Portland cement These were drawn asunder by means of 
a Michele lever cement-testing machine, and the results and all 
particulars are given in Table I. The second series was carried 
out with pairs of bricks bedded croesways and torn asunder, with 
the results given in Tables II., III., IV., V., and VI. The bricks 
were first cut accurately to a width of 4 1 inches, then after being 
thoroughly wetted with water they were bedded transversely one 
upon the other with a mortar joint W inch in thickness. The area 
of the testing section being 4| inches by 4£ inches, equal to 18 
square inches. On the time arriving for testing stirrups of iron 
were passed round the ends of the bricks. Two of these were 
attached by means of a rope to a beam, and on the remaining two 
was hnng a bucket into which dry sand was allowed to run from 
a hopper. When the bricks parted the door of the hopper was 
immediately closed and the weight of the bucket and the sand 
which it contained was taken to be the breaking weight of the 
specimen. Before proceeding to analyze the results given in the 
tables it may be well to point out that although the strength of 
the mortars when only twenty-one and forty-two days old is given 
the author does not consider it right to test ordinary Blaked lime 
mortar until an age of at least three months has been attained. 
Attention will be therefore mainly directed to the experiments 
carried out at eighty-four, and one hundred and sixty-eight days, 
that is, three and six months respectively. The first two sets 
of experiments shown in Table I. were carried oat by testing 
ordinary slaked lime mortar, and the remainder by testing the 
same description of mortar mixed with various proportions of sand 
and a small percentage of plaster of Paris. It will be seen that 
the addition of this latter ingredient has a great effect on the 
strength of the mortar; the average strength of the ordinary 
mortar being in fact in all instances less than the average strength 
of the mortar prepared with plaster of Paris. The strength of 
the former notwithstanding the very much larger proportion of 
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lime in their composition is in some instances lsss tMpn half that 
of the latter. 

With a view of ascertaining how far these results would hold 
good in practice sets of two bricks were bedded transversely and 
tested in the manner already described. The results in Table IL 
were obtained with bricks similar, although slightly harder, than 
Ordinary "London stocks "j and those in Table III. with hard firer 
bricks, somewhat similar in texture to Staffordshire blue bricks. 
The mortar was composed of Halkin lime mixed with salt water 
and sea sand, and the samples were exposed to the atmosphere after 
being prepared. That to which plaster was added appeared from 
these results to be considerably stronger than the ordinary mortar, 
although the excess of strength was not so manifest as in the pre- 
ceding experiments with briquettes. The tests the results of 
which are given in Tables IV. and V., were carried out in a similar 
manner, but the mortar was allowed to set for six days, and was 
then remixed and made up with salt water. This apparently 
reduced the strength of each description of mortar, and seemed to 
have a less damaging effect upon the ordinary mortar tf""i upon 
the mortar prepared with plaster. The strength of the former 
however still remained less than that of the latter ; and it ought 
to be noted that where plaster was used the proportions of slaked 
lime to sand were 3 and 4 parts to 1 part, whereas in the ordinary 
mortar they were 2^ to 1. 

It now remained to be seen bow the addition of plaster of Paris 
would affect mortar intended to be set under water. The ex- 
periments the results of which are given in Table VI., were there- 
fore made with ordinary bricks, and the samples immersed in 
water twenty-four hours after being bedded. These tended to 
prove that the ultimate strength of the ordinary Halkin mortar 
was not impaired by immersion in water, but that the strength of 
the mortar containing a small percentage of plaster was materially 
reduced. 

It would appear from these experiments that by adding plaster 
of Paris to slaked lime the strength of the mortar will be increased 
and the cost reduced, consequent on the larger proportion of sand 
which may be employed ; and it may be inferred that experience 
will demonstrate the advisability of employing plaster of Paris in 
mortar to be used in ordinary building operations, but that it will 
not be found advisable to add it to slaked lime mortars intended for 
hydraulic purposes. 
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la farther treating the subject of the effect of sulphates on lime 
mortars it will be well to consider some of the resorts of experi- 
ments with selenitic and other descriptions of mortar which have 
been made at different times by various authorities. The experi- 
ments given in Table Til. were carried oat by Mr. Eirkaldy, with 
briquettes having a sectional area of 2£ inches by 2 inches, equal 
to 5 square inches in area. The actual breaking weights am 
reduced in the last column to the equivalent weight required to 
break a testing section of 2 J square inches. If these at fifty-six 
days be compared with those at forty-two days in Table I., it will 
be seen that there is a considerable amount of strength in favour 
of the slaked lime process. Borham lime is undoubtedly richer 
than Balkin lime, but this fact ought to tell in its favour as it 
must be borne in mind that a larger portion of sand may be mixed 
with a rich lime than with a hydraulic lime. It should likewise 
be noted that the Burham lime was apparently measured in its 
ground state, whereas in all the slaked lime experiments the lime 
was measured after being slaked. As Burham lime about doubles 
in volume in the process of slaking, the proportions 1 to 6 and 
1 to 5 in the tests with selenitic mortar should be considered as 1 
to 3 in estimating the merits of the mortars. The results in Tame 
VIII. were likewise arrived at by Mr. Eirkaldy by tearing asunder 
two " stock " bricks bedded transversely with a mortar joint 
18$ square inches after being set fifty-six days. These when 
compared with Table II. show a decided margin of strength in 
favour of the slaked lime process. They somewhat exceed the 
results given in Table III., but these were obtained with hard fire- 
bricks, and were a test of the adhesive qualities rather than of the 
strength of the mortar. The experiments of Mr. A. W. CoiHng, 
clerk of works to the new law courts, in 1871, the results of which 
are given in Table IX, were made with bricks 4£ inches in width, 
which when bedded transversely gave a mortar joint of 20i square 
inches area. These were tested at twenty-eight days, and if the 
results are reduoed by 10 per cent, on account of the increased area 
of testing section, they do not show any great excess of strength 
over the results at twenty-one days in Tables II. and III., notwith- 
standing that the slaked lime mortar bad not had time to set 
properly. Table X. comprises results obtained by tearing asunder 
bricks bedded in a similar manner by Mr. Hartley, late of tile 
Royal Engineers, and tested by Mr. Gilbert Redgrave, Assoc. Inst 
C.E. If these at twenty-eight and thirty-five days be compared 
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with those at twenty-one days in Tables II. and HI., it will be seen 
that they exceed the results at twenty-one and forty-two days, bnt 
as already pointed out the selenitic mortar had a larger portion of 
lime in its composition, and comparisons ought not to be instituted 
with slaked lime mortar of this age. 

Experiments with selenitic mortar are however permissible at 
an early age as that mortar sets quickly," and attains the con- 
sistency of wax in a few hoars. It may be well therefore to 
compare the strength of this mortar, given in Table IX., with that 
given in Table X., as the mortar apparently was made with the 
same quality and description of lime and was tested under similar 
circumstances. Mr. Redgrave found the strength to vary from 
399 to 4S8 lbs., whereas Mr. Colling fonnd its average strength to 
vary from 196 to 284 lbs. The experiments in Table XI. were 
likewise doe to Messrs. Hartley and Redgrave, and the results 
were derived from testing briquettes having a sectional area of 
2± square inches. If these be compared with those given in 
Table I., it will be found that when the mortars have attained the 
age of six months any advantage in strength is decidedly in favour of 
the slaked lime mortar prepared with plaster, and that even at three 
months it has nearly double the strength of the selenitic mortar 
nude with the same kind of lime. At six months the same remark 
will apply to the Portland cement mortar. Whilst drawing atten- 
tion to this point the author does not wish it to be understood 
that he considers any description of lime mortar can equal in 
strength or setting properties neat Portland cement, or Portland 
cement mortar, in which a small proportion of sand is used. How- 
ever when a large admixture of sand is made slaked lime mortar 
prepared with plaster appears to be decidedly stronger than 
Portland cement mortar containing a similarly large proportion of 
sand. Even ordinary Hal kin lime mortar, when mixed in the 
proportions of 2$ to 1, at the age of six months is about equal in 
strength to Portland cement mortar mixed in the proportions of 
4tol. 

Tables XII. and XHI. comprise results abstracted from the 
Paper by Mr. John Grant, M Inst. C.E., on the strength of 
Portland oeroent,t read before this Institution in 1865, The ex- 
periments from which Table XII. is taken were made with Port- 
land cement weighing 112 lbs. to the imperial bushel, gauged neat 

r. pp. 87 and 88. 

p 2 
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and with different proportions of various kinds of sand, showing 
the breaking weight on a sectional area of 2 J square inches ; and 
the results in Table XIII. were carried ont under similar circum- 
stances, but with different proportions of various kinds of sand. 
If these experiments at three and six months be compared with 
the results obtained with ordinary mortar in Table I., it will be 
seen that when the proportions of sand to cement are 3 to 1 the 
strength of the cement mortar somewhat exceeds that of the lime 
mortar. When the cement mortar is mixed in the proportion of 
4 to 1 its strength is if anything slightly less than that of the 
lime mortar, and when the sand and cement are in the proportions 
of 5 to 1 the strength of the lime mortar considerably exceeds that 
of the cement mortar. Now if the results obtained with mortar 
prepared with plaster of Paris and slaked lime given in Table I., 
be compared with those experiments with Portland cement, it will 
be fonnd that they considerably exceed the strength of the latter, 
even when the cement mortar is mixed in the proportions of 3 to 1 
and the lime mortar in the proportions of 4 to 1 and 5 to 1. 

Table XIV. contains the results of experiments carried ont by 
the late Lieutenant W. Innes, B.E., Assoc. lust. CE.,* with 
cement supplied to the War Department of a high average weight 
and tensile strength. Again referring to Table I., it will be seen 
that the strength of mortar prepared with plaster in the propor- 
tions of 5 to 1 exceeds that of cement mortar mixed in the propor- 
tions of 3 to 1. When the cement was passed through a sieve 
with 1296 meshes per square inch before being mixed with the 
sand, its strength closely approximated to that of the lime mortar 
with plaster ; bnt when the cement was passed through a sieve 
with 2500 meshes per square inch the mortar made with it mixed 
in the proportions 3 to 1, exceeded in strength the plaster mortar 
mixed in whatever proportions. 

It may on the whole be taken for granted that mortar composed 
of 4 or 5 parts of sand to 1 part of slaked lime can be made pos- 
sessing greater strength than Portland cement mortar mixed in 
similar proportions. The economy to be effected is evident when 
it is considered that the normal price of Portland cement is not less 
than 2a, per bushel, whilst a bushel of slaked lime does not cost 
one-third of that amount. 

The broken portions of the briquettes with which the first series 
of experiments was made have been exposed to the weather since 

* Fide ' Minute of Proceedings Inst. C.E.,' vol. iisii. p. 322. 
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1871 ; those mixed in the proportions of 5 parts of sand to 1 part 
of slakod lime give evidence of being sound material, and of 
having stood equally as well as those mixed without plaster in the 
proportions of 1 to 2 J. 

In making mortar the proportions of sand, ashes, and other 
ingredients, which ought to be adopted depend entirely upon the 
nature of the lime, for instance no engineer would pat as much 
sand with blue lias as with greystone lime. In the process now 
proposed similar laws will hold good, bnt as a general rule 
doable the quantity of sand may be used when plaster is added, 
that would be considered proper with any particular lime under 
ordinary circumstances. 

Borne of the comparisons are hardly admissible, the experiments 
having been carried out by different authorities with different 
limes and cements, and under different circumstances. Although 
they may be insufficiently exact when looked at from an experi- 
mental science point of view, the author trusts that they will be 
considered adequate for a preliminary inquiry concerning the 
nature and working of a material used in construction. His only 
regret is that he is not in a position to lay before the Institution 
experimental results directly bearing on. all the questions raised. 
He has carried out many experiments with blue lias, greystone, 
and other limes with a view of ascertaining if these limes would 
behave in a similar manner to Halkin lime when prepared with a 
small percentage of plaster. The results of these experiments are 
not ' brought forward as many of the batches of samples were 
accidentally destroyed, and the remainder not being sufficiently 
numerous to allow of definite conclusions being formed, were tested 
in a crude manner with a home-made steelyard. In conclusion it 
may be stated that nearly eight hundred experiments with bricks 
and briquettes carried out in various manners tend to endorse the 
general results accompanying this communication and the opinions 
advanced, which are briefly : that the ultimate strength of all lime 
mortars will be much increased by the addition of a small percentage 
of plaster of Paris, and that when mixed in the manner described 
they will apparently at first possess similar properties to ordinary 
mortar made with the same kind of lime in the manner as at 
present practised. 
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Table II. — ExPi&aaDm with Halkin Lihe Mobtab, mixed with sail water, 
sea sand, and ashes, ground thirty minutes in a mortar mill. The samples 
vera exposed to the atmosphere after being prepared. 
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Tabu III. — Experiments oarried ont in a similar manner to those in Table II., 
but with hard nre-brioke somewhat of the texture of Staffordshire bine bricks 
in place of the ordinary soft bricks. 
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Table T. — Experiments carried out in a similar manner to those in Table IV., 
but with bard fire-bricks somewhat of the texture of Staffordshire bine bricks, 
in place of the ordinary soft bricks. 
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Table VI. — Extbbimrsts wtth TTiianw Lrm Moktab, mixed with salt water, 
tea. sand, and ashes, ground thirty miuntea in a mortar mill , The samples 
were immsracd in water twenty-four honra after being prepared. 
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'abli VIIL— Bmnun cabbud odt bt Mb. Kibkai,i>t, In 1872, for the 
Patent Selenitic Mortar Company, with Burham lime mortar mixed with 
■and. In the laat column li given the number of lbs. required to tear asunder 
two ordinary " ttook " bricks bedded eroeawayi with a mortar joint 4-3" x 43" 
equal to 18f square inches in area. 
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TABLB IX Exi'EKEMXNTB CARBIKD OUT BT Mb. A. W. Ooi.I.ING, Clerk of Works 

to the New Law Courts, In 1871 , with various descriptions of mortar mixed in 
• mortar mill. In the last column is given the number of lbs. required to tear 
asunder two bricks bedded croseways with a mortar joint *i" X 4J" equal to 
20} square inches in area. 



Barrow lime ordinary mortar 
Barrow lime eelonitic mortar 

Ditto ditto 

Greystone lime ordinary mortar . 

Ditto selenitic mortar 



Ag.(a 



PivpottlonH, 



Breaking W(i| 
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Table X. — Ext-ebtmehtb oabbied out by Mb. Giuteht Redobate, Assoc. Inst. G.E. 



the number of Ib», required to tear asunder two bricks bedded croseways with a 
mortar joint 20 square inches in area, the mortar being mixed with sand. 


p— IptfcanHtorHr. 


Age In 

days. 


Breaking weight la Ibt, 


IK, 3. 


1W4. 


It. a. 


l tat. 


Portland cement mortar 


ss 




463 


825 


313 


Barrow lime selenitic mortar . . 


„ 


511 


418 


399 


399 


Burham lime ditto . ■ 


,. 


181 


454 


868 


108 


Portland comeut mortar.. „ 


ss 




520 


18B 


309 


Barrow lime selenitic mortar 


„ 


485 


539 


1S8 


430 


Burhnm lime ditto 


» 


121 


480 


490 


556 



Table XI. — Expweimints oAtR niT* our 
Table X. In the last four oolumne are give 
to break by tension briquettes with a testing 
square inches in area. 



SAKE AUTROBrnES AS THOSE IE 



DewtlptLoo ot Mortar . 


X* 


Breaking weight In lb*. 


IMS. 


... 


It. 1. 


i to a 


Portland cement mortar 


167 




206 


119 


114 


Durham lime selenitic mortar 


161 


255 






250 


Ditto ditto 


185 






170 


210 


Ditto ditto 


231 




810 






Haftin lime ditto" 


76 


129 


197 


99 


111 



ie Patent Selenitic Mortar Company ; It to not Hated nr whom 
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Table XII.— Abstract ntov Mb. Grant's Table XVI.,* on the results of 370 
experiments with Portland Cement, weighing 112 lbs. to the imperial bushel, 
ganged neat, and with different proportions of various kinds of sand, showing 
the number of lbs. required to break by tension briquettes with a testing 
section 1|" x If equal to 2i square inches in area, in 1861 and 1862, 

The*. 



116 '0 
122-5 



Tabu XIII.— Abstraot prom Mb. Ghaut's Table XVII.,* on the result of 
960 experiments with Portland Cement weighing 112 lba. to the Imperial 
bushel, ganged neat, and with different proportions of various kinds of sand, 
showing the number of lbs. required to break by tension briquettes with a 
testing section I J" x 1±" equal to 2J square inches in area, in 1862 and 1863. 



Age. 


fttt 


ClHiii Thiinai SjukL 


ClMlir Pit Said. 


Lwnf Fit Sand. 




.4.8. 


Ik*. 


.tot 


.10 3. 


Its*. Iks. 


i»>. 


'«"- 


IB. 


3 months 
6 . 


877 '9 
978-7 


135-5 
232-4 


109 
157*0 


88-5 
95-5 


305-3 
301-0 


1530 123-5 149-0 118-5 

275-6 218-8j274-222S-5 


78-5 



Table XIV. — Experiments cabbird out bt the late Lieut. W. Ihnks, R.E., 
Assoc. Inst CK.,t with various descriptions of Portland Cement Mortar, 
showing t!ie number of lbs. required to break by tension briquettes with a 
testing section It" x l\" equal to 2+ square inches in area. Each remit is 
the mean of not less than 10 experilnents. 





Weight 


Proportions. 


Three Mouths. 


Six Month* 


Description cif Portland Of mont. 


f , 


Sand. 


!i&q I Square 














luetics. Inch. 






















Cement as .received.. from] 


116 


(Neat 


Neat 


1,134 


501 


1,186 


527 


manatkctoreis . . J 




232 


103 






The same cement passed' 
















through a sieve with] 
.1296 meshes per square, 
inch, which rejected 20 


162 


(Neat 


Neat 
3 


1,028 
322 


457 
143 


1,107 
389 


492 
173 


percent by weight. ..' 
















The same cement passed! 
















through a sieve with 
2500 meshes per square 
inch, which rejected 30 
percent, by weight ..' 


199 


{r 


Neat 
S 


1,010 


449 
173 


1,093 
513 


480 
228 

















• Vide ■ Minutes of Proceeding! last, CE..' « 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. J. Allison, having called attention to the statement in 
the paper " that mortar composed of four or five parts of sand to 
one of slaked lime could be made possessing greater strength than 
Portland cement mortar mixed in similar proportions," said that he 
had not tested the matter, and was not familiar with the experi- 
ments upon which this statement was founded, bnt he would say 
that the Association was greatly indebted to Mr. Graham Smith 
for the paper he had prepared, and although it appeared to him as 
an entirely new theory, he thought the statements and remarks of 
the author would be an incentive to the Members of the Association 
to have the question thoroughly tested. 

Mr. K. Yawbbb said he would hare been glad had there been 
time and opportunity to discuss this interesting paper at length, but 
the number of complicated tables which it necessarily contained made 
this scarcely practicable at bo late an hour. There were one or 
two points, however, upon which it struck him as desirable that 
the author should give them farther information. Some of the 
samples had been mixed with sea water, and he would like to 
know whether the use of sea water would make any difference as 
compared with experiments in which fresh water was used. It 
appeared to him inconsistent, if not incredible, that by adding a 
small undefined quantity of plaster of Paris, ordinary lime could 
be made superior to cement He was rather inclined to think that 
the author was under a misapprehension. Another question which 
occurred to him was to ask what would be the effect of moisture or 
dampness upon mortar composed in part of plaster of Paris ? also, 
what was the effect of time upon mortar composed of lime mixed 
with plaster of Paris ? 

Mr. J. Lemon remarked that they had all doubtless read the work 
of Mr. Grant, who made a large number of experiments, and found 
that there was practically no difference between using salt water 
and fresh water in mixing cement mortar. He had had no 
experience with lime mixed with salt water. 

Mr. W. A. Richardson said it was important to consider whether 
mortar formed of a certain proportion of plaster of Paris would 
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resist water, as would be required for the purpose of a reservoir. 
Turning to the experiments described in Table I., he was struck 
with the disproportion of the strain at which the same materials 
broke, making it extremely difficult to establish any analogy 
between the different results, 

Mr. J. Loblby asked what was the difference, if any, between 
the sulphates in lime mortar and the selenitic lime patented by 
General Scott He had used the latter to a considerable extent 
for sewage and other works. It certainly enabled him to use 
more sand, and made an excellent hydraulic mortar. 

Mr. G-haham Smith, in reply, said that he had hoped to com- 
plete his investigations on the subject of his paper before making 
them public, but for some years past he had had to conduct his 
experiments as a private individual, and had not had an official 
department at his back to defray expenses and give him the control 
or use of testing machinery. At one time he had considerable 
facilities for carrying on experiments, and the results given in 
the paper would show that he had taken advantage of his oppor- 
tunities. Experiments with mortar required very great care from 
the time of mixing to the time of testing, in order to ensure accu- 
rate results. He said that, having been engaged on professional 
Work in various parts of the country, he had necessarily to leave, 
his bricks and samples in the charge of hotel proprietors, servants, 
or any other persons who would look after them. The consequence 
was that many of the samples were either lost or destroyed, and 
the remainder were not sufficient to enable the author to pin his 
opinion to the proportions of sulphate to be employed, or the 
exact results to be expected from the various descriptions of lime. 
He had however by his experiments satisfied himself that he was 
justified in expressing the opinions contained in the paper, and was 
of opinion that if the proper proportions of sulphate were employed, 
the results with most limes would he as satisfactory as he had 
found them to be with the Halkin lime experiments described in 
the paper. With regard to Mr. Tawser's remark that he was 
under a misapprehension, he would not say that he was not so, but 
he would say that he had taken every means in his power to satisfy 
himself before making the matter public. However be only brought 
the subject forward as a preliminary inquiry, hoping that some one 
would proceed with the investigation which he had not the time or 
the means to pursue further. With regard to the effect of damp- 
ness upon the mortar to which sulphate had been added, from his 
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experience he could say that if the sulphate was mixed in proper 
proportions that damp would have no effect whatever, as evidenced 
by the samples which ha had laid before the meeting, and which 
had been exposed in Liverpool from the time of their being mixed 
in 1871. With reference to Mr. Richardson's question as to 
whether the mortar would be suitable for the construction of a 
reservoir, he said he would not recommend that the mortar should 
be used in a work of magnitude until independent authorities had 
experimented upon it. The experiments in Table I., carried out at 
84 and 168 days, he submitted, were as uniform as could he ex- 
pected from a material like mortar, and the experiments at earlier 
periods he had already pointed oat in his paper should not be con- 
sidered, as it was not fair to test slaked-lime mortars until they had 
set three or six months. It must not be understood that he was 
competing with Portland cement or selenitic mortars. Pure 
Portland cement would far surpass in strength slaked lime to 
which sulphate was added, but he was satisfied that the latter with 
a large admixture of sand would surpass in strength the former 
with a similarly large proportion of sand. He had explained this 
in the paper, likewise the difference between the slaked lime pro- 
cess and the selenitic process. In reply to Mr. Lemon, he said 
he had made many experiments with mortar mixed with salt water, 
and on comparing them with similar experiments with mortar 
mixed with fresh water, he had come to the conclusion that the 
strength of the mortar was certainly not reduced by the use of salt 
water. The salt water however caused it to nitrate, or saltpetre 
as it was commonly termed, and so disfigured the work, it should 
consequently not be need for works of any architectural pretensions 
or in the building of dwelling-houses. In conclusion he would 
only add that professional instincts alone had prompted him to 
carry ont his investigations on the effect of sulphates on slaked 
lime mortar, and bring the results before the public through the 
instrumentality of the Association. 
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ANNUAL MEETING AT LEEDS, 

May 27, 28, and 29, 1880. 

M 

SEWER VENTILATION. 

By WILLIAM BATTEN, Abboo. M. Ihst. O.B. 

It frequently happens that, with many advantages which arise 
from the application of scientific discoveries in matters especially 
relating to public health, and sanitary questions in general, unfore- 
seen difficulties occur which to a Urge extent invalidate our efforts, 
and this has been very evident in oar attempts to deal with the 
disposal of the liquid refuse of our houses by the water-carriage or 
sewer system. 

In most of our large towns the water-closet is rapidly replacing 
the old cesspool, privy, or midden. In London water-closets are 
compulsory. Consequent on this the sewers are constantly being 
called on to perform duties which in their original construction 
they were never intended for. The result can plainly be seen. 

The refuse from the house-closet and drain is not carried away 
with sufficient rapidity. It enters the sewers, and becoming stag- 
nant, soon undergoes chemical decomposition, producing what are 
familiarly known as sewer gases, that act most prejudicially to 
health. Even in the metropolis, where a gigantic scheme of 
drainage has been carried out at an expense of several millions 
sterling, this evil of sewer exhalations is universal, and constantly 
on the increase, just in proportion as the erection of new buildings 
increases the pressure on the powers of the existing sewers, already 
too small to carry off the refuse cast into them. It is not only in 
London that the evil exists, but in every large town in the kingdom 
into which the water-closet system has been introduced the danger to 
health is constantly accumulating. The question thus had become 
one of national importance. Sewer gas emanation into houses, and a 
satisfactory state of health in a district suffering therefrom, are in- 
compatible conditions ; consequently it has been found that wherever 

A" 
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such b state of things exists the general health of the district suffers, 
diseases of a typhoid and other dangerous type are propagated, and 
the death rate enormously increased. A perusal of the seports of 
the Registrar-General, and of the various medical officers of Local 
Boards, &c, throughout the kingdom, amply confirms the truth of 
these remarks. 

Sanitary engineers have attempted by an almost endless series of 
inventions to keep these sewer gases out of our houses. Traps, 
inside and outside, disinfectants, and almost every variety of modi* 
fieation of the usual system of house drainage have been tried. 
The results have been of little practical value, for as long as there 
are main sewers in the streets, there will be sewage gases formed 
in them which, despite all our endeavours, will find their way into 
the adjacent houses. The sewers themselves must be dealt with if 
it is wished to mitigate the evil. 

Numerous plans of sewer ventilation have been suggested so as 
to remove the offensive gases, directly. Ingenious mechanical plans 
have been devised to withdraw the gases, such as fans driven by 
steam or other power, utilizing the draught of factory or house 
chimneys, and many other contrivances which cannot here be 
described. 

The only practical plan seems to be that of allowing the gases to 
rise from the sewers to the middle of the roadway so as to escape 
by means of grids into the open air, rising naturally, or at least of 
their own accord, into the atmosphere. 

But the grids are constantly being choked up by the solid refuse 
present on the roads, and then they cease to become ventilators. 
This solid refuse is, perhaps, on the first shower of rain washed into 
the sewers, and there its animal and vegetable matters become decom- 
posed, and add to the already existing evils of the decomposition of 
the bouse sewage. 

The object of the invention which the author now brings forward 
is to remedy these evils. The ventilator and manhole covers are 
so constructed that while admitting the ingress of water and road 
waste, the solid portion of these is retained, and so prevented from 
entering the sewer. The whole of the solid road refuse is kept back 
by the external chambers which receive it The construction is 
such that while the ingress of water and waste is going on, pro- 
vision is made for the egress of the sewer gases ; and thus a con- 
stant ventilation is carried on without a chance of being stopped. 
The solid refuse which enters the chambers is easily removed in a 
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few minutes by eiraply inserting a pises of bent flat iron into the 
dirt-receiving boxes, or external chambers. 

By withdrawing a bolt, which temporarily fixes the cover of the 
ventilator, free access is given to the shaft for the introduction of a 
lamp, or for the purpose of flashing the ■ewers. 

The invention has advantages over most other ventilators and 
manhole covers inasmuch as a thorough ventilation of the sewers is 
secured. Free access is given to the sewer &r flushing and otter 
purposes; and as the entry of solid matter into the sewers is 
entirely prevented, the decomposition of such matters in the sewers 
is rendered impossible, and the stoppage of the sewers consequently 
avoided. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. C. Joins remarked that the system recommended by the 
author of the paper appeared to be a simple method of getting 
over an admitted difficulty. It was objectionable to find the sewer 
grids stopped up where the gas ought to be escaping. 

Mr. A. W. Mobaht (President) remarked that the ventilation" 
by gullies was introduced for the sake of avoiding expense in dig- 
ging shafts. The system recommended by Mr. Batten did not 
appear to differ materially from that used in Leeds, where there 
were as many ventilators in the centre of the road as could be 
arranged. These ventilators were in two compartments, and the 
openings had to be occasionally cleaned out. 

Mr. A. M. Fowler said he looked upon this invention m 
a rather complicated affair, He had not seen anything better 
than Sir John Hawkshaw's arrangement at Cardiff, where he was 
engaged on the sewers in 1858. The sewers there were laid out 
by Sir John, who simply had openings in the centre of the road', 
with shafts to the top of the sewer, these had small iron coverings 
with slots, placed at intervals of 100 or 150 yards apart Under- 
neath these slots cans were placed to catch the dirt, but it was so 
small in quantity that, in his opinion, the cans were of little 
practical nse and should therefore be taken out. In all these 1 ' 
shafts very little dirt went through the holes, indeed in large 
sewers the sewerage washed it away. It was only in small sewers, 
say up to 16 inches by 12 inches, with little or no flow in them,' 
that catch chambers were required. It was a more serious matter 
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